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PREFACE. 

The speculations contained in the following 
Treatise are entirely founded on ancient philo- 
sophy. The method adopted by tlie ancients 
in the search of truth, was to consider the ne- 
cessary and immutable relations of universal 
ideas. For as all scientific knowledge must 
neces'sarily be adequate and permanent, it 
cannot be of particulars, which are indefinite 
and perpetually changing; but must be only of 
universals, which are definite and fixt. To 
acquire the knowledge of permanent causes 
and universal principles, is consequently the 
end proposed in all philosophical researches. 
Of Philosophical Criticism therefore the object 
is, not to point out the defects or the excellen- 
A SS cies 
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cies of particular works ; but rather to discover 
the universal principles on which the specific 
character, the powers and the essential proper- 
ties of the Art treated of, depend. 

To elucidate such principles with regard to 
Po€try, is the design of the following Essay. 

Por this purpose, the Author has first consi- 
dered how Poetry, as a composite, may be re- 
solved into its Matter and its Form ; as well the 
generic Form, which essentially distinguishes 
Poetry from other arts, as the specific Forms, 
by which its productions are essentially dis- 
tinguished from each other. He has then 
inquired into the principles on which its power 
depends, and has endeavoured to discover the 
primary constituent elements of its capital ex- 
cellencies, by tracing them to the essential 
nature of mind in general, and of those pro- 
perties of the human mind which Poetry parti- 
cularly addresses. — And thus, by resolving such 

composites 



composites as Imagery, Beauty, Sublimity, Style 
•and others of the like complex nature into 
their elementary ideas, he has attempted to 
ascertain of how many, and of what things 
they are compounded ; and to show how their 
seyeral characters depend on and flow from 
those their essential and constituent parts. 

In this research he has found it necessary to 
pursue many abstract speculations, and to con- 
firm and elucidate his doctrines by the authori- 
ties of those philosophers of antiquity whom he 
has folloTved as his guides. Hence it has hap- 
pened, that in several parts of his work, and 
especially in the notes and quotations wliich he 
has thought necessary to illustrate it, many 
things have been introduced which may appear 
more adapted to metaphysical or logical inqui- 
ries, than cither to poetry or to criticism. — But 
he considered that as all Art operates according 
to a system of rules founded on right Reason ; 
and as Truth, the object of Reason, is one and 
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universal,— *aill kinds of rational practice must 
of necessity be regulated by the general and. 
comprehensive principles of the First Philo* 
sophy ;-^-that common fountain of arts and sci- 
ences, from which, when traced downwards 
through their effects, they are all found to £Low« 
and in which, when traced upwards to their 
causes, they all terminate. 

It is in these abstract principles alone, that 
the true nature and essence of any subject can 
be recognized. For it is only by thus investi- 
gating universal ideas, formal ratios and prin* 
ciples elementary, general and fixt, that we are 
enabled to see with our own eyes, and to know 
with our own understandings. — ^Without such 
investigation, thoug-h we may happen to see and 
to know rightly, — ^yet it is with the eyes and the 
understandings of others. Beside this, it is 
certain that the more we accustom ourselves to 
search after and contemplate the scientific prin- 
ciples on which any art is founded, the more 

4 pleasure 



pleasure shall "vi^e ir^^Ve froiil its flfiish^ jjro- 
dnctions. ^br arte such speciilaiidns inteffec- 
tual in preparing afad strehgth«nifig thte ihind 
for the investigation of subjects mdrte imp6ii;aiit 
and severe. * . , 



From these considerations, the Author has 
been induced to hope that an attempt of the 
nature which he has now described may not be 
altogether unacceptable to those who employ 
their liberal leisure in studying, with philoso- 
phical accuracy, the original treasures of clas- 
sical antiquity. Should this hope be vain, he 
may console himself with the reflection that 
critical inquiries, conducted in this logical way, 
give to the intellectual faculty that strong exer- 
cise, which being the highest and most natural 
pleasure of the mind, is therefore a Good 
worthy of being sought for its own sake, and 
independently of any end to the attainment of 
which it may conduce. 

Hence, 
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Hence, whatever may be the defects, or the 
fsLte of the Treatise which Jie has ventured to 

* 

offer to the perusal of the Learned, he will not 
have reason to think his time or labour wholly 
misapplied. 
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AN ESSAY, &c. 



CHAPTER I. 

Introduction. — Of tfte Matter and Specific Forms of Poetry. — 
Plan and Distribution of the TVhole. 

A.LL human knowledge is either of particular beings 
and particular matters of fact, or else of general truths 
and principles. 

Particulars are of necessity circumscribed bj place and 
time; since no individual finite being can exist either always 
Or every where. 

General Truths and principles, being in their own na- 
ture^ necessary and immutable, have an existence universal 
and eternal. 

These are consequently njt circumscribed either by 
place or time. 

Not by place; — for then they could not be universal;^ 
nor by time ; — for then they could not be eternal. 

These abstract and intellectual objects, (the genuine 
perceptions of pure mind,) have no respect to past on 
future^ but are always and every where present ; being 
alike permanent and steady in every point of space infi^ 
uite, and in every instant of duratioo eternal. 

B From 
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Frofii t!ii8 it fbllowS) that in the practical arts, whoever 
XfisliM eitbef to perform or to judge with accuracy and 
with reason, must have recourse to these steady and defi- 
nite perceptions. 

For they are the only things that are at all times and all 
places, permanently and immutably the sanoe. 

And therefore they arc the onJy rules^ by which either 
practice or judgment can be always permanently directed*. 

To investigate such frindfks oS this kind as are appli- 
cable to every elegant art, is the object of Critijisiu Phi- 
losophicaK 

To investigate those which are applicable to poetry, is 
the object of such Criticism applied to that art in par« 
ticutftf* 

"E^ttj mU being the cause of some effect, is €onse«- 
quently, when actually practised, an opera/im t— and as 
such, i)ccessarilj implies some wbjc^ on which it opf rates^ 

And as the iukjtctt of any art specifically differ,, so like-* 
ifise the productions of the art itself become diversified 
in their stamp and character. 

To know poetry scientifically^ it is therefore necessary 
to know the essential and specific natures of the things 
which are its subfeets. 

Poetry operates through the medium of Language, and 
presents all ideas which Language can express. 

Language is adapted to express all conceptions which 
the mind is capable of forming; — and these may be of 
every thing that is either actual or possible. 

Whence it follows that poetry must have for its subjects 
all that infinite multitude of things which either really 
exists or caa be ifltagiaed. ^ 

But 
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But these are in their number iafinite; and snch of j 

them as arie particulars^ are in their nature mutable and 

transient. j 

< 

Hence, unless they can be ranged in classes general, fixt 
and definite, they never can be the objects of that know^ 
l^dge which is ade.quate9 immutable and permanent. 

Poetry, therefore, cannot be scientifically investigatedi 
till the infinitude of its subjects is by such classification 
reduced and defined. 

To effect this, we shall pursue the following spepa*- 
lation. 

Whatsoever exists, or can be conceived, must of neces-^ 
Bfty be either an affection of some other things &t an energy 
of some other things or neither one nor the other. 

If it be an affection of some other thing, then it is a 
wodCf pntperty^ quality^ p^x&er^ or accident existing in that 
thing. 

If it be an energy of some other thing, then it is an 
action performed or an effect produced by it. 

And in eiUier of these cases, it essentially belongs to 
the thing of which it is an affection or an energy, and 
cannot without it either exist or be conceived. 

But if it be neither of these, then it is a positive being, 
not essentially belonging to any.thing else, and may bo 
conceived as 8ubi>tiag without any other thing. 

So that every thing which can be the subject of human 
contemplation, must of necessity be conceived by the 
mind in one of the three following ways: 

First— *as a being, whether actual or possible, not iqhe-* 
rent in any thing else, but subsisting by itself; thaH is to 
say, as a substance. . > 

B 2 Secondly 
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Secondly — As an afTection, qua^lty, morle, power, or 
other property of substance ; that is to say, as an attribute^ 

Thirdly — as an action performed, ^r effect produced by 
some substance exerting its attributes *. 

And 

. * The distinction of all Being into substance and attribute^ is sufficiently 
€>bviouS; and has been universally admitted. — ^awqiv 87* — r^«?7jv c», to tI Ciiy, 
fof^ a%iJLaiYH rr,v naiait, orav f/iv yaq uvci>fM9 vaTov rt. 7oSfi 19 dyadit XtoropLo, 4 
xoxov, oXX* M T^iTtiX^* ^ av9qa;9rov' orav ^e ti €s<>j « XsvKOV, iiSi d«^^ov, (»S« 
Tf/s^n^e/j oXXa avd^«/4rov 9} ^eoy. ra S* aX>\A Xt^srai ov7a rol rov ovro/s ivroSf ri f/iv, 
90ffirfiras livai, ra $e voio-nqraf, ra Se vsOv) ra $e aXX.o ri toimtov. 

<' It appears that the first being/' (meaning that which is truly first both in 
Ae order of natlire and in that of timc^) '' is that which is something of itself^ 
*S Mid. signifies substance. For when we say how any Uiiug is qualified, ive say 
" that it is good 01 evil^ but not tljat is three cubits^ or a man. But when we 
'* say what a thing is, we do not say that it is white, or hot, or tric^ibital ; but 
^ that it is a man or a god. Hence other beings are so called, because they 
^ are quantities, or qualities, or affections, or other properties of that which is 
'' thus essentially a being.** Aristot Metaph. lib. vii, cap. 1. Edit. D^i Val. 

This distinction beii^ established, it appears that the distv)c.tion of attribute 
tself into affection and energy is no less natural, and equally necessary to accu- 
racy. For some attributes, it is evident, are either habits or dis,)< sitious ; 
tins ntu lUQiaus, existing in their subjects without energizing, or producing any 
tztemal action. Such are. extension aud ^^re, as they exist in all bodies^ 
Other attributes exist in their subjects only potentially, and in dormant capacity^ 
2i^a/Ai5,without being actually exerted : thus the power of cog^lation exists in 
a man, though he do not actually think ; the power of being moved* exists in a 
body, though it be not in actual inotion. 

But there are other attributes which have their existence in positive enei^, 
and which produce effects ; thus to think, to desire, to wiU, are the attributes 
of man actually thinking, desiring, or willing : thus to move is the attribute of 
a body actually moving. 

Now if we call attributes of the two former kinds affections, and those of 
Ae latter energies, we shall itave two species of attribute, to the first of which, 
•a to their matter, ar^ to be referred all poetical descriptions, whether of thQ 
qualities of sensible objects, or of those of intelligeDt agents ; and to ^ secondj 

a3 



And beside these, it is evident that there canirot be anj 
other. 

Hence all things that can he recognized by the buman 
Euiod, aiul consequently all that can be the subjects of 
art, must he either mbatances,. or attributes, or effects. 

All substaares are either intelligent or unintelligent; 
and all attributes and energies must of course ibelong to 
one or o^hei of these two kinds. ot' substances. 

Of substances intelligent, the ciiaracteristical attributes 
are knowledge, virtues^ vices, passions,, sMd other moral 
qualities, aficctious awd powers of mind. 

And as such substances possess essentially and within 
themselves, the power of beginning, altering, or suspend- 
ing motion, tlieir energies,, and the cfl'ccts which thence 
result, are therefore voluntary and contingent. 

Of substances unintelligent, the ciiaracteristical attri- 
butes arc the several physical properties, appearances, qua- 
lities an<l powers which arc obvious to llie senses. 

And as such substances possess not essentially and within 
themselves, the power of l)egiiuiing or suspending motion, 
(for that power always implies- mind, usiugthe word in its 
most comprehensive acceptation, for a living and an 
active principle,) their energies and effiscts are therefor^ 
involuntary and necessary. 

As all things whatsoever then are either substances tn^ 
tell/gent, ov substances un'mitUigent, or the attributesy ener- 
gies and effects of one or otiicr of these, it follows that the 
infiiiite tmiltitude of particular things which comtitute the 

as to their efficient catuei are to tiC referred a]^actions'and events of every p<» 
ffiUe kind; wbetber tebtettu past, or represented u present. 

. . su^ecti 
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yjjeiU of pb^tfy, may be reduced by ranging them in the 
three following permanent and universal genera : 

Fi^, ohjects sensible ; whether actually presented to the 
fien«es in the Various parts of the universe, or formed ot 
ideas •suggested by those real beings, and combined in 
coherent fictions ; such objects being eithfer substances un- 
irttelHgent i*ith their sensible attributes, or substances in- 
telligent, considered only so far as they are objects of 
«ense. 

Secondly, The virtues^ ticeSf passio7is^ sentimentSj men-- 
tal affections^ and other attributes 2iXi6 powers of substances 
intelligent, considered as such. 

Thirdly, The energies of either of these kinds of sub- 
stances and the effects^ whether real or fictitious, which 
from those energies result. 

* And these effects are the several events and matters of 
feet which take place in the world, whether produced vo- 
luntarily and contingently, by the energies of rational 
bgents, or involuntarily and necessarily, by those of beings 
unintelligent. 

And these three universal genera niay therefore be con- 
sidered as constituting the subjects^ the common matter^ of 
iali possible poems. 

For they are all equally capable of being presented to 
tlie mind through the medium of language *. 

So 






* Hence appear the cotopreheMivciien mid dignity of tlie poetkaS vn, tmd 
that it is not like infeiiour arts^ confined to one species^ or to one genus of 
subjects ; but that^ like rhetoric, it ex nds to all the subjects of human con- 
liebtplation, all whic:k must necessarily be either substances^ or attributes, or 
netgM «ul their ejects. 

AristoU^ 



Sa miKih for t)>e AaUra «f4 chiM^actef «f the murotal 
subjecls on wliich poetry, as a practical art^ opera^sa. 

1'lie specific difierenp^ -pf it& pra4ucMw>^ PUJ b^ iB<- 
v£ttigatedmtbe(napnf;r &}lluwit»g. . 
' Every poem mmt of i)ece&si(y either exUfeii aosur 
Mion. or-^be, ipot exbibit^ji acUoii at hJI- 

AniMK n Us <WniMo» of i^tfoHf. obMtrw dNtxaircraikF «f Mbjectt 
M ^ (liuycWrMtiHi) diffieraice 1^, Nfkkb rfaatonc is c^MHb^ly di>fri|BM^j^4 
from otbef arts and fciracei : 

Erar 3t ii ^To^ixit, ivvuful «<gi Txos^v ts Otiu^asj ra w!iX0f<>«i«* «i0«>mr- jar* 

IXEt* TO T(*tyuot. 
' " Bhvtoric k A* pcwflr of dwcmrtring what is wfaplcd- 1» ptwJw w psrauaaion 

* ON siiy autgcct. lli» u aot itie bMsifww vf iojr «1h«r art-i £>r of Ai olbef 
" artf , cncli exerto it^ power of lesctuog and pcnuadif^ abqi)t % »ui>jfei pmpt^ 
" to ititlf. Tlius medicine is empjoyed abo^t that which a susceptibly of bcv^llb 
" mid of disease ; geometry about the afFeciious which accede to mapiitiideH^ 
" arithmetic about number ; and in the same manner, all the other arts and 
** ■.'Knees. But rhetoric appears to be able to shew what u adayted to preducft- 
** pcTS'iasion on way thii^ wh&tsoever that can be proposed. 

" WkefcEore we ass«t that itx power, as as ait, is not confined t» any on« 
■* geaur, proper);; ■*> own." Aiist. iUtet. lib. i, cap. S. Edit Du VaJ. 

Poetry and Rhetoric being thus universally oonrersant about all possHile genent 
of dungs; this pr<^ity being CMonoa to them with diatecttc, or timreTnl> 
reasoning, and tlieir common iiistniment being language, they may be properff 
tcrnMd; dMtinctwely and K«7'E£(a^v« — Arts Logkri. 

To the aulhaait; of AriatMfe we nay add that of Gteero: — ^EstenimfinU 

** timus oTainri poeta, in hoc certd prope idem, tmlKs ut terminis ^r- 

^ cumscnbat am debniat jus wuia, quominufl ei Uceat cadem ill* Iscullste et 

* copta vagari qua wdit." Do Oral. tib. i. 

3 - - ^CT, 
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There are two ways of exhibiting, or making known aa 
action. 
, The fii'st is to rehie it as an erent past :' 

The second is to represent it as an event present^ by 
introducing the agents speaking and acting. 

The former is the method narrative: the latter is the 
Method dramatic. 

If a poem be wholly without action, it can neither relat§ 
ivents^ nor represent them. For events are the effects of 
^ action ; and when the cause is not, the effect cannot be. 

If a poem delineate virtues or vices, sentiments, pas« 
«ions, manners or other affections of mind, as they exist 
in actual energy, it mast of necessity exhibit some spon^ 
taneous action^ performed by rational agents. 

^^ For all those things which such agents do of them-* 
f ^ selves, and of which they are truly the causes, are done 
^ either through acquired habit, or else through natural 
** desire; and if through the latter, then through that 
^* desire which is rational, or else through that which is 
^' irrational*.'* 

And 

* The or^sd is as follows i'Oaa II V cU/lis, xal a/v aitol aitm, w i^ev it*i^, 
W a Si' 9€^&v' Ka< v« /M'^v iii Xoyis-iXTiV oqsj^n, ri is Si* oXo^is^v. Aristot. Ruet^ 
lib. I, cap. 10. The passage begins with Flavrss Hi vqarlwi vdvla, and enu- 
merates seven causes of human action^ namely, chancej force, nature, habit^ 
lationalwiU, (Xo^ifffAov) anger, appetite. 

Of these seven causes, the four Imi only belong to intel%ent agents, as such^ 
J\>r he who acts by chance, by compulsion, or by necessity of nature, acts not 
mtb intelligent and deliberate choice. 

The foUowii^ passage of the same author is worthy of observation : Tlqa^tur 

%ir>s 6 Aimi riyof. *' Tie ^inciple of action is deliberate, choice, which is the 

** efficient^ 



And tbese three things, namely, aeqmred Habit, Pe^re 
guided by Reason, and Desire void o£ Reason, necessarily 
00mp9riiead all Passions, Manners, Afiectipns aQdf9o<^ 
tiolls of the soul whatsoever* Por all these must, of ne« 
pewiJty be either, acquired or naturaJ, ratiooal or not mr 
tionaL 

From this it follows, that of all actions performed by 
intelligent agents, aa such, these affections and emotions 
are the only efficient causes. 

Consequently, without such emotions, actually exertedf 
there can be no such actionis ; in as much as no effect can 
exist but by the exertion of its efficient cause. . 

And hence it reciprocally follows, that ^h^iever such 
affections and emotions are actually exerted, there must 
of necessity be some action ; since every effident cause in 
actual energy, must necessarily produce its effect. 

Therefore, if a poem exhibit not apy action at all, it 
cannot exhibit any sentimentSY emotions of mind or man* 
ners, in. actual energy.. 

And reciproc^ly^ if it exhibit such mental attribute^ in 
actual energy, it must necessarily exhibit some action. . 

Of a poem therefore which is wholly withQut .action, 
none of these mental attributes, as they are actually qx^ 
erted, can constitute the matter.. . /: i.) 

' But obfecU sensibkf whether the real phoenomenal of 
the material universe, or the fictitious combinations of 
fancy, have not any such necessary connection with action: 

" efficient or movbg cauae, not the final ; and of delibei;^ te choice the prin« 
^ ciple 18 appetite, and that reason which proposes to itself a certain end.*^ 
Ediic. Kieom. lib. ti. cap. £• Edit. Du Val. 

C and 
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IMiM «MQr filitanilly he convcMiiit. 

0|>fs«lb ftttisibie lire ifrmeiited Co the mted by h i «MiiM » 
iflia^, "Which arjb the cbnstitGreoto 6f SsimiptUn^ <Afid 
€«ti86i{uefitly> a poeih whi«h texhitiitB those dbjedts betyi 
is purely descriptive^ 

But iieside tfaxnse »^ta1 qufalities ciciii aflbcticMis Which 
«re theoaases of actiobt tfael:^ isawotlKF^ and iA tttt^^^Ut 
nobler energy of the mindt which being attOompUiStod kk 
^eiCTolatioti ooly^ hsads not to action* 

This iis the en^^y of pwre intdlect 'coneerBiag ^niiiil 
truths, whether tii^oretieal truths in Btaeirae, ot practibai 
frutlis in nirt. 

Of a poMm which treats these Mih^ts oniy, the fmii^eil 
aim is to instruict ; «id tlKFefore it m^^Bi^d fiidfaetk. 

From \K^htft has been reiisKMed ir% may iIlf6^ tbift 4if aH 
fioems whatsoever, theite is eti^o 'oofii]pi«b6iidve g«n6ra^ 
sflittfely, Me 'a«fk«e atld the ^aethfe : 

That such as are active, must either Y6)ate 'SOSife iaetioa 
as past, and tlien they are iwrraiivej or elsb, t&pfesfBik 4ome 
^ction as present, and theid they ate iMMatici — and that 16 
either of these cas^, they ttiust eischiblt s6iae pttssiotas^ 
manners, or other nfent^l ^etgies, as the effidient taifscNi 
of the action performed : — 

That such as are inactive, must either desi^ribesensible 
objects, and then they are descriptm i or else, exhibit ge^ 
vtftA traths, and then they are ^^dactk. 

On the whole therefore it appears, that as the three uni- 
versal genera of things above mentioned constitute tha 
matter of all poems, so the four foUowiag kinds, the nar- 

rative^ 
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•uttvei tibe dramatic^ tbe descnjitlie^ and tht didacftic, 
ooiifitiiiilie thew speoifk fmms \ 

Thme forim may, m varioos ways, he blended vith eack 
other ; hux if we analyse with accuracy, it appears evi« 
dent tbat theie canoot be any poem which i& not included 
m one or move of them. ^ 

!Fd9 a|t poetry aiu;9t elLher descmbe o^ecis^ os express the 
affections and energies of mind, or adlf^ eaents. 

Wh^re eli^eta an^ descrifbed, these i& sensible imagery 
in the /o«^ dssctiptiv^. 

Where mental emeldoiift and energfes are expressed, these ' 

is some action, as the effect of such energies :<«^wber« j 

euentB are exhibited, tHere^ is semeactioi;!, a&the cause \ 

€^ S4ich events; and those events thenoselves become^ 
in their turn, the causes of passions, sentinaents, and 
Qieii4^ enactions* ; siifioe hy events, the habits and dispo* 
eitioas of die mia^ are reuoed wU of dorraaat capacity 
into aeloa} energy t and eyery^ action aad evei^ event must 
ha either related as past^ in the,>S>i(«it narnfl/i^ ovrepre* 
eeoted as present, iu the fbmn dttamaHc. 

Vinatty, w^here those en^ogisa q& n^iad w;hic(k hdkMOtg 
neither to passion nor to fancy, but to pute iateUeot, ai^^ 
delineated) th.ere a^e truths intellectual ; of the communi- 
<»tiQft Qf wl^<:h4 the M(Kitk i% the n9;ttwal form f . 

* Specific forms : — ^that is^ tliose specif^ ^gfyfeff^ b^ ^\^ JjR^J^h^ f* 
— M*li aracharadeEizeGL ancL *<»«»*^»»**««^«^*»^ tmt^ from another* 

Of X)p^^m^, or jwv«rWj ^m^ qf pwtry itadfj. ky Yf^h 90p^^ ^^^ 
10 characterised f«A .^^iMKi^fM twiftv ^W 9;tb^ ^rt8,. W4^9W 9%"* ^iWi? ?*" 

.j«tioi«ii c^wHK^ wiy^ 

t Partitio Poesebs verissima, atque maximi ex proprietate, ea est ij^ /)|i ||j(t 
,MHPtiva> aut dpmatica^ aut parabolica. 

cfi N«i»tir. • 
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1 1%6 nature and distinctive character of any subject of 

contemplation must be best known by considering tliat 

\ ^ ^ subject in its highest excellence ; since that excellence must 

of necessity comprehend all that is essential to the perfect 
tion of the subject, otherwise it could not be the highest* 
As every subject whatsoever consists of matter and form^ 
its excellence must result from the dignity and importance 
of these two principles united. 

Now which of the three universal genera already men- 
tioned as constituting the matter of all poetry, be most 
important and dignified, will appear from the following 
considerations. 

Those things are, to man, the most important and 
Itflfecting, which have the most immediate relation to his 
mature, interests and feelings. 

• And those things are, in themselvest the most dignified^ 
ivhich participate of mind and intelligence ; in as much 
as nothing but mind and intelligence is truly divine. 

Such are, the actions of beings rational ; the events, re- 
sulting from those actions ; the conception^ of intellect^ 
passions, manners^ sentiments, and all emotions and ener* 
gies of the soul. 



NvnAym^jfSDSfffilB bistoriam imitatur, nt fer^ fiJlat^ nisi qu6d res eztollat 
si^pips rapnUSdem. Dramatica cat veluti historia spectabilis ; nam coDstituit 
imajgiDeiD renim tanquam pneaentium^ bistoria autem tanquam pneteiitanun. 

Parabolica ver& est bistora cum typo^ qtiae intellectualia dedudt ad fenfioii 
Bacon de Aug. Sic. lib. ii. cap. 13. 

From tbis doctrine it appears^ tbat all^orical poetry^ so iar as it preaenti 
tbings int^ectual to tbe senses, whicb must necessarily be done through th% 
medium of sensible images^ is comprehended in the form descriptife. 

So fiur as its object is to convcj instruction^ it is comprehended in the form 
JMaftici 

But 
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Bat tl Bas aTready appeared^ that tBese things united'^ 
eonstitute the essential matter of the narrative and dra^ 
amtic forms of poetry. 

That malter^ ia therefere^ to imm» the most important 
and affecting, and in its own nature the most dignified. 

And that those forms are- so likewise, appears from* this ; 
that the other forms of poetrj comprehend only a part 
of its universal matter ; wlmeas these (the narrative and 
the dramatic) comprehend the whole.. 

For as to de$cripti6n,sin(xit can be only of sensible objects^ 
to these with their several appearances and' combinations^, 
the descriptive form is of necessity confined^ 
. And since the professed end of didactic poetry is to^ 
instruct by the exhibition of truth, either speculative 00 
practical*; and since no truth can be the object of any 
thing but the intellect ; the didactic form (considered ia 
itself, and witiiout regard to those adjuncts, which being 
borrowed from the other forms, are to its natqre,. conf> 
tingent) is conversant only about objects intellectual.. 
. But as every narrative, and every dramatic representa«» 
tion nuist necessarily be of some action, performed by 
lational agents*; as all such actions are the effects of pas* 
sions, manners, sentiments, virtues, vices,, and other 
mental energies, and the causes of events ; as they are 
performed in vmble places^ among sensible objects^ and by 
iensible means ; and a? the mental qualities from which they 
proceed, and the events which they produce ate capable 
of exhibiting or illustrating many truths tntellectual and 
universal; it follows that the narrative and dramatic forma 
ef poetry must be naturally susceptible of all. that is comA 

prehended 
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pr^liMKltd iki tlu^ otiitv forma i be^^ tkftfe puiiflipal mat* 
tes which ia peculiarly tli«iF qwq*. 

Those forms are therefore, intheif QWB«aAuf9i;ihie-MuMl 
eomprehaiaive and digoifiedt aB4' faMyioDg to Uw auMt t&i« 
portaot aci4 dignified matjbec. 

And tbeBsfora^ th^ poekrjr vthkh aamuBM tdwn is# in 

AccQDdifigly^ in tkese forau are pciiici|NilIjr ditpteycMft 
— the nature and eawoiial propcstiM of poiHiry itt glH 
vend ;^^t]iat inteUectttal beauty wUeb ia ite^noeli ponwiitul 
chaimii;-*-^tlie vwrioui efaameiken of il» BoUtttiyNtlj^ tha 
sublime ; — the beautMS oS ite most eopiow and fl^j^MaUb 
wnamentit fictioa and mjrtfaolegy ;*^the profuvtioa «id 
powen of ite grcstt iostruineni;> bttgiiagt* 

These sul^te witt thcmfore conslntttto die aMttiar of tiNi 
present tueatiae^ and will be iairestigaleiA in the foUofwing 
order: 

First, Tile nature of poeivy in general ; the coMlttiieMi 
elem«»t» of ita uMive§f$id Jbrmi hy which poetry* aaaueiit 
is* charaeteriflBedi and essentialiy diecrimioated belbh ftom 
ctthep arts afid from other kiada of latiooal diseouenai 
what and how many those elements are ; he^w ik^y act ea 
Ihe raiad; and the seasons of their so actiiig. 

Seceadlfy, Tlbe nature and specifie character of tibtdt 
mtelteehudi ftcoti^y which » imitated ia poelry ; the essential 
diesaento of which such beauty consists, and the rawwaat 
in which it i» Mcegnized by the mind* 

Thirdly, The Bature of those sensible objecte, meral 
sentimenta and actions which enter inta the ^ompesitkai 
of the siMime. Hete wq shall loquire what Mid how manjr 

are 
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me eIiA;pmniMy«lMHMite *f tbe soUiaa m MMtCi «Aiat 
is their common character ; what their differences ; uriwt 
«A)ototJ»^^r«4ww MtlMBuadj boviiad wt^ tbct^yro- 
duce them. 

f -o«u(i)ty» TlMM-a^floabte jCetioru of mjfHiokSft by^which 
•eaaiUe-obfeoUt woKtlcsentiaieata, «etioat wid oveatajHaf 
te koioMliSd endmlOFned. 

Fifthly, As these most important properties «]e BUfMP- 
eminentlj displayed in the epopteiat the iDvestigation of 
them will lead us to coDsider the nature of that most ex- 
cellent species, which is the highest perfection of the fonn 
narrative. 

Sixthly, As human passions, actions, manners, senti- 
ments, and the events of human life, which constitute the 
essential matter of the form narrative, are likewise the 
essential matter of the form dramatic, the nature, the 
species, and the elementary principles of the drama will 
come next in order to be investigated. 

Seventhly, Since language is the grand medium through 
which poetry acts, the primary elements of the poetic stifle, 
and the universal principles of nature on which depend the 
poetical use and application of language, will be the next- 
objects of consideration. 

Finally, Since poetry, like every other art, has its foun- 
dation in science, its properties and excelleucies must be 
reducible to principles universal and immutable, the dis- 
covery of which is the object of philosophical criticism. 

For if the properties and excellencies of poetry were 
not so reducible, it could neither have its foundation in 
science, nor be made the subject of a scientific enquiry. 

The 



Tha irYuOe imrestigation ^ill ihewfore lead m to dm* 
^ »ideT 

Eighthly, The influence of hgtad reoiomng on poetrv 
and criticism. '^ 



And as this inflaencc, from its pliilosophic and compre- 
hensive character, extends to all the subjects that have 
been before considered, the inquiry into it will complete 
*hi- treatise. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Of Poetry in general. — Its constituent Ekments and tmkersat 

Fonn. 

The universal subjects of all poetry have appeared to 
be; — the substances of nature, with their several sen- 
sible qualities, appearances, motions and powers ; the sen- 
timents, characters, nianners, passions and mental energiesof 
rational agents, real or fictitious; the actions of such 
agents, and the events resulting from those actions. 

On these subjects pofetrj energizes through the medium 
of language. 

But these jsubjects have been already shewn to compre- 
hend everything that nature offers to human contemplation. 

They are therefore the universal matter, not only of 
poetry, but also of rhetoric, and of other arts. 

And to present these subjects to the njind through the 
medium of language, is common lo poetry with all other 
kinds of discourse. 

It is therefore neither in the subjects of poetry, nor in 
the medium through which it actSy that we are to search for 
those priniary elements which constitute its specific differ^ 
ence and essential form. 

This essential form must then have its existence in the 
manner how poetry acts. • 

D And 
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And this manner appears to be the mimetic. 

For when poetry presents sensible objects (whether those 
objects be merely subataooes, or whether they be the vi- 
sible actions of rational agents, and the visible effects 
which from those actions result), it does not simply relate 
such actions and events, nor simpli/ enumerate the appear* 
ances and qualities of such substances; but rather sets 
before the mind a picture, or imagCj of the things which it 
delineates* 

But every image, in whatever way presented totho 
mindj must be the image of some archetype, which it re- 
presents, and to which it corresponds: — and to exhibits 
representation correspondent to an archetype, is to imitate* 

When poetry expresses the sentiments, passions, or 
manners of rational beings, it is not by simply predicating 
those attributes of their substances, (for in that case it 
would in no way differ from the plainest enunciations of 
comnrion discourse), but it is either by representing, in the 
form dramatic, the persons as present, actually expressing 
their own emotions ; or else,, it is by giving of those mental 
sensations such a description as aspires to excite in the mind 
of the hearer sensations analogous. 

And in either case, there is a manifest imitation through 
the medium of imagery. 

For thoqgh passions, sentiments, and manners, not being 
sensible objects, cannot be presented by sensible images, 
yet it is only by associating tUem with such images that 
they are poetically imitated. 

This is sufficiently evident from considering the two ways 
above specified, in which all poetry exhibits mental emotions. 

For 
8 



For if uij passi<» or emotion be preMoted to the miad 
through the medium of Language, wUiettt being po^icaUj 
imitated, it cim neither be exhibited dnmmtical] j, aor by 
such a desaiption as aspires to excite in the mind of the 
hearer Beas^oni analogous. 

Not dramatically, because the visible presence of pecsons 
actually ^lieaking and vt»blj acting, is itsdtf & kind of 
itaAgerjt and as mch, is an imitatkw: — Not by any der 
scription, because all description, in its very nature and 
essence, implies imagery, and is therefore aji imita- 
tion*. 

From this it follows that all poetry wbajl^oever i^Otf 0»r 
oessity mimtdc, m as muck as it must either describe -sen- 
aible object9,-~-pre8eQt actions and eTentSr--or exhibit 

* We have admirable examples of both tkeie kindaj in the fourth book of tfa« 
Eneid:— 

-Of daautic imitatioa, in the gpeeches of Dido : 

Dissinulare etiwn apemrtij perfide, tantum 
Posse nefm, tacituaque mea decedere tern 
Nee te noater aia«rj &c. jEn. L. 4. T. 303. 
Nee tibi Din pareu, 8cc. i. 365. 
Of imitation by descripti«i, through the whole book ;'— «■ ia thoM bautiful 
&ie8^ so fidl of imago;: 

locipit efi«ri> mediaqM « Toce iwAt 

NvDC taSan, lAeote <lie> conwia qntrit, 

lliacosqiie itenim denMBa •hAk 'lafcorea 

£spOKit, pentfetqiMltemmtHmnlisAoK. 

'Post> ubi digrosi, tumenqae 'itecura vicfasfan 

Luna premitj anadentqne vadentia nden mibuio* ; ' 

Sola domo mceret vacua, atrat i aque rdictis 

lucubat. Slum absens abaentem auditque videtque. v. JO. 

D 9 mental 
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mental attributes and energies ;-*-and in all these its imta-^ 
im character appears to prevail ♦. . ^ 

'But ad words havb not any natural bnalogj to the things 
which they signify, language can be adequate to such 
mimetic representation only as it is significant by com- 
pact. 

And by thid kind of signification, it has i. the pdw^ of 
seeing before the mind ^m^e«, that is to say, imitations, 
of things signified, - • 

Of poetry therefore, as it is an art mimetic, imitating 
through the medium of language, imagery ^ is a primary 
c6n5titueiit element. - -■- ' • ' i • 

'By the eflScacy of this element, poetry bestows onin*^ 
tellectual things a sensible existence; it represents, in ac« 
tion and by visible effects, the emotions and the energies of 
mind ;— -it animates what is lifeless, — ^it brings into actual 
presence what is past or absent 

Hence it is that true poetry appears not to relate or to 
describe, but rather to create the things which it repre- 
sents, whether those things be real or feigned. Its passions 
we feel, its objects we behold, with its persons we con- 

* Plato^ who rejects imitadve poetry from his imagbary Republicj reduces all 
poetry to three kinds^ — simple narratioa^T-imitatioiiy— rand the mizliire of both: — 
ifitKn Si9}y)9ffe(— <jg iii fjufjiMoiws — ^ ii e^A^orfi^a/v.-: — De Rep« 14. 3* By imitaGon 
he means the exhibition of the 4Q}iti|Qea^ and actions of rational agents in the 
form dramatic, and allows not.dny .^er kind of poetry to be iiqitative. The 
specimen which he gives of the beginning of die Iliad reduced to simple narra- 
tion, b indeed wholly without imitation ; but it is so^ not I;»ecau3e, itj is purely nar- 
rative, without any mixture of the dramatic^ but because it ^s intirely stript of 
all its imtgpty. 

ri.iivMj verse. 
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verse *. And since this is perfonned by imagery, and to 
perform this is the object and characteristical effect of 
poetry; — it is evident that to all poetry, imagery is essen- 
tial. 

* Hence the propriety of its Greek name voi^atf-^which b derived from 
voMiv, to make — to create. 

' On the etymology of the word poetry, and on the power and dignity of the 
arty the following degant observatiou is made by the elder Scaliger : — ^Nam qiur 
onnittm opifez coiididit> eonun reliqna^ scientts taaquam actoiea aunt. Poetica 
ver6^ quum Sc speciosius quae sunt^ & quae non aunt^ eorum apeciem ponit^ vu 
detur aane rea ipsaa^ non ut alias^ quasi histrio^ narrare^ aed veiut alter Deu8> 
condere;-^unde cum eo commune nomen ipsi^ non a consensu hominum^ aedi 
natune proridentiaj inditum videator. Seal. Peet. L. 1. c. 1. 

There is another kind of tmitation by language^ which resalta from the power 
of wordsj considered not as sounds significant, but as sounds simply. This is 
diat imitative harmony discovered in such verses aa 

Quadrupedanti putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum. Vii|;. JEn. L. 8. ▼. 59S* 

Jamque morantes 
Martins ille aeris rauci canor increpat^ & vox 
Attditur^ fiactoa sonitus imitata tubarum^ Georg. L. 4. v. 70. 
and many othersv 

This kind of imitation has indeed the advantage of being imnu^te, in as much, 
as it imitates .aound by 80und;«-^whereas the imitation by imi^ery is mediate, in 
as much as it imitates things by sound, throjugfi the naediam of idea$k But as the 
only things which sound can immediately imitate are 9§imd and motion,, (the 
latter it may immediately imitate^ because all sound implies motion), — ^as there 
are very few sounds articulate which have any resemblance ^ther to sounds na- 
tural, or to natural motions^^— and asaiich resemblance, when it exiM, la dwajv 
fiunt and distant ;<— therefore imitative harmony in langui^e is seldom snfficientlf 
striking to be recognized without a knowledge of the ideaa expressed;^— and in 
that case, it is clearly referable to that more comprehensive species of imitation: 
whose subjects are not sounds, but ideas ; — ^and to which^ in all cases, it only 
serves as an auxiliary. 

Miay 



May ^♦6 thefi assidrl th&t hhagfery, presented to tire mind 
by language, is alone ite universal and essential fotm of 
poetry ? 

If so, it will follow that every rational discourse whith 
exhibits images of things, is poetry. 

But many orations, many historical narratives, and those 
of the philosophic Tacitus, above all others, abound with 
ima^&y ; — ^yet are not therefore allowed to be poems^^ 

It appearB then, that to conAtitttte poetry> tmagery is 
not alone sufficient ; and that something more is essfeniial. 

This second essential may perhaps be discovered by con- 
sidering the primary end of all poetry, which is, to charm 
Ifae imagiivatiaii, bnd to move the aflRtctioos. 

Now it is ms^nifesfc From experience that both the ima^ 
gination and the affections are greatly influenced by har* 
mony. 

By the power of melodious sounds alofte, may the fancy 
be elevated, the heart softened into compassion, love or 
voluptuoi^s melancholy, the soul routed to active energy^ 
and animated with martial ardour. 

Mmch more powerfully thea may these eknotians be es^ 
cit»d by a uvelody, which consisting of sounds significant, 
chains at once the senses and the mind : a melody which, 
by exhibiting all the objects of nature, all the qualities 
of moral agents, and all the energies of intellect, awakens 
atod calls into action every pleasing, and every vehement 
emotion of the heart *. 

And 

* To this purpose Longinus observes concerning harmony—^ yJpm isi vuBSs 
xoi niorns n ffgfAoyia ^^Moy ay6gA»roir hiprniMi, a>Xi nal imt* iXfi/OsgW xal vdBus 
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And fttcb^a kind e£ meAody is tbat of poetry ; which 
melody is pnoduced by the regular recurrence of a stated 
measure, consisting of a given number of long and shor^ 
sjrllablies* 

And this is denominated ven^atim^ which may thera- 
fore be considered as another primary constituent .element 
of poetry. 

That iwagery and wcra^SM/Joa tmied constitute poetry, 
may Ji^ evinced, first, by supposing them both ab^nt i^^ 
fleQQndly> hy si«^poaing one of them abseat;^ — and lasUj 
by supposing them both present. 

For if when both are absent, there never be any poetrj 

at all> nor any thiog resembling it>^if when one of them 
xx^y is absent, there be something which participates of 
the nature of poetry, but is not poetry itself ;*-^<ind if when 
iboth a?e present, there be always real poetry,— ^it will of 
iiecessity fellow, that in the union of the two^ the essence 
of poetry consists* 

Suppose then a diseoiuse in which there is not aay 
imagery of any kindr nor any versificatimi. 

Here. it is manifest there cannot be the least appearance 
of wiy thing like poetry. 

Let there be a discourse abonading with imagery,, bat 
without versification^ 

SoEvpuKfoy n S^onwv,. De Siibliini. sect- 39» ** Hannony^ by tiie hms q£ luunan< 
^ pature, is not only a producer of persuasion and of pleasure^ but also a won« 
^ derful instrument of liberty and passion.** 

Here we may ob^rve by the way^ that i^ivSe/to— liberty— is considered by 
' that noble critic as equivalent to every generoiis and heroic fentunent of the 
souL 

Here 
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Here we may bave eloquent, and perhaps pGetical prdse ; 
but we still want that metrical modulation which we ex^ 
pect in poetry : • 

Or, let a discourse wholly destitute of imagery be cor- 
rectly and harmoniously versified. 

. Here, though we have the melody of poetry, we want 
its picturesque energy, and its mimetic character. 
. But| let correct vene and imagery be united ; here we 
iinnbiedrately feel and acknowledge the existence of real 
ploetry : which is more or less excellent in proportion as 
those two primary elements are in greater or in less per- 
fection. 

From this it follows that the generic form of poetry is-^ 
" An art mimetic— presenting rmagery to the mind — 
" through the medium of language — versified." 

And this is entitled to the character and dignity of a 
form, because by it, poetry is made to be what it is, and 
essentially discriminated — first, from other mental energies 
which are not artSj but natural powers ; — secondly, from 
other arts which are not mimetic^ as for example, architec- 
ture; — thirdly, from other arts, which though mimetic, 
yet present imagery not through the medium of language; 
as for example, painting and sculpture ;— and lastly, from 
other kinds of rational discourse, which want one or both 
of those constituent elements — ^namely, imagery and verd^ 
Jication *. 

To 

* The three unhrensl genera of things^ mentioned b the preceding chapter, 
as constituting the common matter of all poems^ are likewise the common matter 
4>f all kinds of discoume, and of all arts whatsoever ; — ^in as much as every subject 
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To investigate the nature of poetical imagery, and of 
versification, and thereby to prove and illustrate this defi- 
nition , will be the endeavour of the present chapter. 

Poetical 
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of bumaa contemplation, or of human picactice, must of moeaaity be eitUor a 
substance,-— or an attribute,— or an effect. 

When all, or any of tbese things, are presented to the mind by language, and 
yvhtMk on language presenting thb common matter, imagery and versification are 
superinduced, they produce poetry, by imparting to the universal genus a 
difference which divides it, and thereby constitutes a species peculiar and di- 
stinct. 

And d)is is the proper and scientific idea of ''TXn^and Etios — matter ^nd/orn^ , 
— as set forth in the peripatetic philosophy i-^Tk'n — ma£^^r^-being that wUch 
is common and undistingmshing ; — KJios'^orm — being that which is distit^mk' 
ing, characteristical, and peculiar. *H /asv yi^ "Tkn xoivo/viW erly mtm roir 
tj^lJMffi, TO li ETios^ Sia^ogar-— '^ Matter is to things the cause of their common 
*^ nature, — form, of their" (specific) '' Difference!' Ammonius. Comment in. 
Artstot. Cat^or. p.!e5. 

As much is said in this treatise concerning the doctrine of formf , it may be . 
proper to observe in this place, once for all, that by forms, we. do not mean . 
those abstract and universal ideas of Plato and his foUoweni, which were h^ 
them supposed to be self-existent, independent, and eternal ;— but oply those 
universal laws, the nature and character of which are thus accurate^ ascertained 
and defined by Bacon : Forma naturae alicujus talis est, ut ea posita, natura data 
infallibiliier sequatur. Itaque ad^ perpetuo quando natura illaadest, atque ^m , 
universaliter affirmat, atque inest omni. Eadem Forma talis est, ut ea amota, 
natura data infallibiUter fiigiat. Itaque abest perpetuo qiiando natura ilia abest, 
eamque perpetuo abnigat, atque inest soli. Bac. Nov* Org. L. 2. Aphor, 4* 

He had before explained this form to be the universal law, according to which 
particular bodies (the only real existences) perform their particular actions. The 
discovery and application of this law, is the foundation of theoretical science 
and of rational practice. " Licet enim in* natura nihil ver^ existat prseter cor«- 
pora individua, edentia actus puros^ndividuos ex Lege, in doctrinis tapieUt iUa 
ipsa Lex, ejusque inquisitio & inventio atque explicatio, pro fOndau^ento est* tarn 
ad sciendum quam ad operandum. £am autum Legem, ejusque paragraphoai, 
fbrmanuB aomine intettigimus. Id. ibid. Aphor. S. 
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Poetical imagary, (the first, and bv'far the most impor-. 



t^nt qf the two re.quisite&)s^ is that choiee aorfl anangement 
of char^cteri$tJQal. words^ by which images foi the. objects* 
delineated are set before the mind. 

These images, it is evident, are ideas; — that is to sajr, 
mental perceptions; subjects on which the cogitative far 
cidty energizes. 

The following pa»iage in the •Eioyaffl^ys— or Introduction — of Pbrphyrius to the 
Eogk of Aristotle^ will ilhistrate both diis doctrine itself^ and its application ta 
the present subject 

Tft/v yiq vqxytAoleify sS t/XoQf xaJ eiJoi/f cwts^urem, fi av^Xoyov ye S\9» xal. liS^t rri* 

xAi h Mqc^os S xotvor re xai Eifftxof j c{ SX^if /xcv avoXoyti ^t/vcVwcg r» yevof^ ex 

'^ As things consist of matter and fonn^ or of that which is in proportion^ 
'''analogous to matter and form ; — as a statue is of braiss^ which b its matter^ and 
''*of a certain figure, which is it^ form ; — so man, in the universal and specific 
*' sense'*—© xo*>w re xai giJixoy— '^ consists of a genus, whiqli in proportion is 
'''smalogoos to matter> and of a difference, wliich is analogous. to form." 
Pbfphyp. fcag. C. 3. 

On thcs^ prinfciples of uniTersal logic, — ^language, by compact. significant of 
all things whatsoever, which of' necessity are either substances, or attributes, or 
the eflfect^of these, — is a common genus analogous matter. — Imagery and versi- 
fication united are a difference which divides this geiuis^ and is analogous to 
fohn. And therefore imagery and versrfioation united are a difference specific, 
constituting the species — poetty: And therefore they arc to all poetry, — essen- 
tial. 

For specific difierencei, we are told, are '' those which constitute another 
'* Bpecie?, ,and are employed to explain the essence of the thing/* 

Cavovrai. Id. Ibid. ' 

Here we may remark the* scientific accuracy of the Greek word slWowr— . 
which we render ^^ specific," and which is compounded of grJoir— " form,'* — 
and iroisiv-— ^^ to makei'^-^tbat which makes the form^ or distinguishing cha- 

raoter. 

• • ■ 
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. To uncl«!s(and the nature and character of buch iinage'^t 
it is therefore necessary to ioveitig^te the forms and gonorst 
of ideas. 

As all ideas are mental perceptions, and as every per- 
ceptionmust necessarily be the perception of something, 
either actual or possible* real or ficticious, it follows that 
all ideas are perceptions excited in the mind by things^ 
■whether by such as really exist, or by such as are only- 
conceivable. ■ 

£iut all.thifigB that exist, or cin be imagined, must 6£ 
necessity be either ^crr//ru^ar and sensible^ or universal and» 
intellectual. 

So that all ideas are necessarily the perceptions of one, 
or other of tl)ese two kinds of objects. 

Things particular and sensible can no otherwise b«'fw 
cognized than as they act on the senses^ — and- therefore 
the ideas which they excite are called ideas of sensation. 

.When any of these things are present, and actually affect 
the senses, the mind cannot avoid perceiving them ; and 
that according to the manner inwhich Uiey act on' their 
respective organs of sense. 

Ideas of sensation, therefore, tlie niind passlvefi/ and in-., 
voluntarily receives froqi things external. ■. . 

Tilings. univorsal^ind' intellectuaK not beiMgth'e-object^' 
of any of the senses, cannot be otherwise recogtiized thifn' 
by the-intellect, reficcfiug on the perceptions wlucli sens^-. 
tion has communicated, and memory- retaiftcd. -, « 

The idea» vducbmioiibhit^ eMcite, are eltertrfiM'e'ua^ttfd 
ideas oi refection. ' ■ ■ 'i . . ,:// -u 

Tllese the mind forms by separating from partjcuini'"' 

things those infinite diversities by which c^gh individiuii is, 

£ 2 distingui»lioi!, 
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distinguished, — and considering only those attributes whiclt 
are common to them alL By this operation it recognizee 
in things many, particular and mutable, that which is one, 
universal and permanent. 

Thus are framed the ideas of genera and species, not 
only of things material, but also of the universal affectious 
and energies of mind, whether the sensitive and passive^ 
or the active and intellective *. 

As these ideas are not communicated by the senses, the 
mind cannot passively and involuntarily receive them from 
external objects* 

« 

* TlieAe two primary faculdea of the mind^ — ^sensation and 'intellect (for that 
nirord more properly characterizes the faculty^ than the word reflection, since re* 
flection is not the Acuity itsdf, but one of the exa*ci3es of it) are thus delineated* 
kj MaximaB TyrioB : 

ru lif vmXixh km voXi/pM^fif xai voXurqvxrH, is als6im§ xaKSfMV, oivn^flai iMTf, 

Sif cfi raura ifyava' kcu itafi^ wnrh aiffOnrS, S^ov ws eUoMaws* in U roiVrAnr, 
Ttmri |AffV rqy ofAiXM^y, tmrfw TVtf^HMvmgoyi ro alaO^'Por rm is vfmra, Syyof^a. fjiit 

** The human foul having two instruments of perception, one of which, called. 
<^ intellect, is simple; — the other, denominated sensation, is varioas, consisting 
'^ of many parts, and mutable/— these two agree in dieir operation, but differ in 
'' their essence. As these are to one another, so are the things of which they*' 
■^^ are the iiMtrmnei^ ; and the intellectual difFers from the sensible, as intellect 
'' difiars from sen8ation% 

^* Of these, the most known m conunon life, is the sensible; but objects in-*- 
'' tellectual, th<»ugh in conmion life least known, are by nature die most conspi^ 
« cuoua." Max. Tjr. Diss. 1 . 

\nien he saya flmt dungs intellectual are by aatwe moat ceospieaousj (or most 
Vnomt^^f^H^^^f he means that though they be not cogpuzable by the senses,^ 
and consequently not knowable by experiment, yet being in their nature perma« 
iie»t, definite, and universal, they are the ^objects of a much clearer and mom 
certain^ aa i^ell aa nobler kind of knawle4ge,-<-naniely scientific demonstration. 

It 
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IC must tBerefore voluntarilif and actively form them, b/ 
fke sppQtaneous exertion of its own natural energies. ^ 

And thus, as all ideas are perceptions- of things; — as all' 
things whatsoever are either particular and sensible, or 
universal and intellectual; — as all the former are repre- 
sented by ideas of sensation pa^stvety received'^ and' all the 
latter by ideas of reflection actively formed; it follows that 
to those two universal genera all the materials of thought 
may be reduced. 

When the mind contemplates any idea,, it must necessa^^ 
rily consider it either as ahne and tmcotmected^ or as asso^ 
dated with some other. 

And thus all ideas are either of sensation or of reflectiony 
and are considered by the mind either as alone or asso^ 
dated. 

It is evident from experfence, that by an universal law 
of nature, every thing tends towards its species, and has a 
predilection rather for .what is homogeneous and conso^ 
nant to its essence,^ than for what is heterogeneous and dif- 
ferent*. 

Mind, it may be presumed, partakes of this common 
principle. Accordingly we find that it. is much more af-^ 
£ected by those ideas of reflection^ representing the emo- 
tions of passion and the energies of intellect, — the genuine 
perceptions of mind, participating its own intellectual 
nature, and which itself actively recognizes, — than by 

^ The reason of fiiis law^ as given by Aristotle, is — That eveiy thing which is* 
consonant to nature, is therefore agreeable : Kai ml ro nari (ficn rHuf ra-mfrM^ 

> 

SvO(aivor Mfimt, xai inor hvw, nai y&r Wai. Arist Rhet. L. 1. cap. it. 

those 
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those idefis of mere sensation which it ps)ssively receives 
from the external impulse of objects corporeal. 

Yet, since things intellectual cannot be submitted to 
anj of the senses, it is of sensible objects only that poe? 
tical images can be formed. 

Whence then do they derive their power of acting in so 
wpaderful a manner on the mind, — of awakening^ every 
p^s3ion, and of calling forth all the mental energies ? 

Surely not from their own nature, and from what they 
are when considered alone ; but from the ideas intellectual 
with which they are closely and immediately associated. 

The lowing of oxen, considered merely as a sound, — ' 
that is, as an idea of mere sensation, has nothing pecu^ 
liarly delightful. A man sleeping under a tree, — merely 
as an object of sight, is no way interesting or affecting. 

But when such objects are associated with the intelLec* 
tual ideas of mental tranquillity, innocence and moral 
simpUpity, they excite the most agreeable sentiments of 
beasUjty and of joy : 

At secura quits, & nescia falkre vita. 
Dives opuni variamm ; — at latis otia fundis, 
Sp^lunca;^ vivique lacus ; at frigida Tenipe, 
Mavit usque bourn, mollesque sub arbor e somni 
y Non absuiit. Virg. Georg. L. 2. v, 467. 

A, flower fading when ploughed up, or poppies broken' 
Uy the rain, as objects simply visual, are beheld without 
emotion. But when associated with the intellectual ideas 
of life, perception, and sentimiBi)t, they call forth those 
emotions, which being mental, are congenial to tlie nature 
of mind, and therefore agreeably affect the passions and 
the fancy ; 

Purpureus 
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Phrpwau tdvtA c6m flos, suecisM mrtto^ 
Languescit moricnt, lassove f/sparfencolh 
Dcmisere caput , pluvia ciim forti gravantur*^* 

. A flag fixt to a long staff, or the small figute of an tagts 
ID metal, considered as objeets of sight, are neither ter- 
ri6c nor sublime. But when considered as military ehsigns^ 
tbey immediately beeonie associated with the intellectual 
ideas of discord and of war, with the devastation of king^ 
doms, the revolutions of empires^ and the deiitifiy of fnan- 
kind. Then are they sublime objects in eloqa^nce and itt 
poetry ; — then do they affect the mind, and e<crCe tfcWf 
enthusiasm which we ^1, whdn^ in Tacitus^ we behold 
Antonius Primus, in a sedition of the troops, 

CoDversum ad signa & bellorum Deos ; 

Or when \ve see in Lucan the civil war character izeck bj 
the 



Signa^ pares aquilas^ ac pila minanM pm£ 

Tlius it is that the emotions and energies of mind are 
more strongiy excited by ideas moral and intellectuaV 
which are the proper perceptions of mind and analogous 
to its nature, tban by the mere sensation of objects mate- 
rial, which have no such analogy. 

Language — the medium through which poetry acts,— i^' 
not only capable of expressing with accuracy bbtik these 
kiiHl^^ of ideas, bu« also of perpetually suggesting tlleir va- 
rious associntions-f^ 

Painting 

* Yirg. -^i>. L. 9- ver. 435. 

^ i^rom this principle is derived the efficacy of those two poW€tfix| iostralfitota 

of poeiiy^ the metaphor and the auuilct For both tliese are founded on r^- 

' , wnblaMc, 
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Paintlog in words is therefore the strongest painting. 

And since in exhifbiting sensible images, it has the power 
4)f calling forth those more affecting ideas with which such 
ifliages may be associated, it has frequently a stronger 
^effect on the passions and on the fancy than the things 
themselves which it describes. 

. The great excellence of poetical imagery therefore re- 
sults, not fio much from a clear, precise, and accurate 
imitation of the objects delineated, as from a forcible ex-- 
pressiaa of the menial sematioM which such objects have the 
power to excite.* 

This doctrine some furth^ examples will more clearly 
illustrate. 

^sem&Zffncfy— Mid on that reseinblaace iiliich obtains, not between Uiingf specifi- 
cally Ae same, — as one oak resembles another;— but between things specifically 
or generically different; — as a warriour resisting tfie attack of numerous enemies, 
resembles an oak withstanding the storm, the resemblance consisting in that firm« 
«e8s which is common to both. 

Now the idea of such resemblance is purely intellectual, in as much as it has 
its esistence in the predicament ef relation, being the recognition of some qua- 
lity, which in things many and difierent, in one and the same, and by which, con- 
sequently, those things are related. 

All metaphors therefore, and all poetical comparisons, are formed by associ- 
ating this intellectual idea with sensible images. 

How far the beauty of poedcal imiqgery depends on such resemblances, is too 
obvious to need illustration. 

It may be proper to observe that it is by virtue of their quaUius only that 
things are alike. But the being iike necessarily implies a reference to somethiiig 
.else, and consequently is a relation. Therefore resemblance has its existence in 
the predicament of quality— passing into that of relation. 

40iMut a A AwfJLma uala ymas ris woliynllas >JytrM* x. r. X« Ariatot. Categor. 

«ap. 8. s. SO. Edit. Du Val/— where it is shewn^ow almost all universal genem 
jwe imessaiily ndatives. 

« 

We 



"We shall select them from Virgil, the most correct and 
judicious of all poets; and whose practice must therefore 
best serve to exemplify the abstract principles of philoso- 
phical criticism. 

In the admirable description of the plague among the 
cattle, with which the third book of the Georgics closes, 
the image of the ox expiring in the midst of his rural la- 
bours — the 

— ■ ■ ■ ' duro fumans sub vomere (aurus 
Conciditj Sc mialum spumis vomit ore cruwem. 

And the 

■ ■'• '- ■ " extremos act gemituSj 

might be more accurately imitated by other mimetic arts, 
operating through other media. 

But it is language only that can paint, with energy and 
precisioD, those moral ideas, those emotions of the soul — 



- it triatis arator 



MiMrentem abjangieaafratemamorte juvencum. 
The same with the subsequent images : 



Solviintur latera & oculos stupor urget inertei. 
Ad terranuiue fluit devexo poudere cervix. 

They are exact, distinct, and natural, — but their effect 
is at once surpast and heightened by their beautiful asso- 
ciation with those moral ideas of the beneficial toil and 
liarmless innocence of the victims thus perishing in the 
general pestilence. 

Quid labor autbenefacta juvant? quid vomere terras 
lavertisse graves i atqui non Massica Bacclu 

F Munera 
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!B|Iun«>« iMm iDm pute ooctieni mpoi l s i 
Frondibus & victu pascuntur sinipUcis bette; 
Pocula sunt fontes liquldi atque exercita cursu 
Flumina^ uec somoos abrumpit cnra ialubres. 

Geoi^. L. S« ▼• &l$, U seqq. 

In that admirable passage of the fourtli book of the 
Eneid, in which are described those omens that announced 
to the unhappy Dido her approaching fate, it is from this 
association with intellectual ideas, that the uncommon 
dignity and pathos of the sensible images, are derived i 

Vidit^ tuiicremis cum dona imponeret aris> 
Horrendum dictu! latices nigrescere saeros^ 
Fusaque in obscoenum ae vfirtese Tum enioreni* Ssu 4»453» 

Here the sensible images,~^tfae ideas of mere sensation 
are, altars with incense burning on them,-'^water becoming 
black, — and wine transformed into blood* 

These objects, considered in themselves, ami as they are 
recognized by sensation alone, are neither pathetic nor 
sublime. 

But how affecting, .how awful do they appear, as they 
stand associated with the intellectual idea of a cause un- 
known, producing supernatural effects, through the energy 
of power divine ! 

And these effects themselves, — the blackening of the 
water, — and the transformation of the wine, — are associ- 
ated with the ideas of tilings to come, which not being, 
present, cannot be the objects of sensation, and conse- 
quently are, by necessity of nature, intellectuaK. 

The samp may be observed of the voices heard in the 
night from the temple of the deceased Sichaeus. 

The 
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The otrl uttering itk iKtcturnal cries from the rdof <if 
the house, conaidemd oolj as it is an object perceived 
by the senses^ afiects neither the imagination nor the pas* 
sions. 

But very different is the power of that dminous bird, 
whose fatal notes announce the evils of futurity ; — those 
evils, which not having a present existence, cannot by any 
sensation be perceived, and which mind alone can recog* 
niee» 

Solaque culminibus ferali caniiin« bubo 
Sa|>d qaeri^ fc longas in fletum ducere voces. 

The truth is, that whenever we are strongly and agree^ 
ably affected by any mimetic representation, our pleasure 
must result either from the intrinsic beauty and dignity of 
the things imitated, — or frcwn the power of the imitation 
itself, — or from both. 

Hence, if the things imitated have not any beauty or 
dignity in themselves, but are such as, in the reality, we 
should behold with perfect indifference, then the pleasure 
derived from any imitation of them, can have no other 
cause than the power of the imitation. 

This power must be greater or less, in proportion as the, 
imitation is more or less excellent. 

And of every imitation the excellence consists either in 
the accuracy and precision with which it represents its 
original ; — or else,— in the truth and energy with which it 
exhibits perceptions purely mental, associated with the 
sensible idea of the object imitated. « 

The former is the excellence of that kind of painting 
which is denominaied still«life ; — the latter, of that more 

F 2 dignified 
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dignified kind of painting, ivhich by imitating the visible 
countenance! exhibits the internal emotions of the mind. 

Now if it be true in fact that there are many poetical 
passages which exhibit images of such things as are wholly 
destitute of beauty or dignity, and in themselves, per- 
fectly indifferent; — if it be further true that those passages 
possess very high poetical beauty, and are perused with 
very considerable pleasure; — and if it be likewise true 
that as words have not any natural analogy to things, no 
verbal representation can imitate sensible objects with ac^ 
curacy and precision ; — it will of necessity follow that the 
beauty of such passages, and the pleasure which they ex- 
cite, can have no other cause (the harmony of verse ex- 
cepted, a principle which will be considered in its place) 
than the intellectual ideas, the perceptions purely mental, 
with which the images are associated. 

Take for an example the following couplet : 

Turn comix plena pluviam vocat improba voce, 

£t 2K>la in sicca secum spatiatur arena. Vir. Georg. 1. 388. 

That this is a very beautiful couplet, and can never be 
perused without delight, is undeniable. 

But what are the images, what the sensible ideas,- -the 
objects of mere sensation, that it repvesents ? 

" A raven, walling on the dry sand^ and crowing,'' 

— an object in itself neither beautiful nor dignified, and 
which is both seen and heard with the most perfect indif- 
ference. 

But this ill-boding raven — " improba cornix'* — calls the 
impending storm — " plena pluviam vocat improba voce" 
— the storm which threatens danger to agriculture. The 

sound 
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sound of its voice is therefore associated with the idea of 
futuritj^and also with that of a thing possessing the power 
of destruction ; — both which ideas are purely intellectuaL 
The idea of futurity is so, because the future »ot being 
present, cannot be. perceived by any of the senses, and 
therefore can be the object only of the mind. The idea 
of power is so, because it necessarily implies the relatioa 
of dause to effect, — power in energy being the medium 
through which every cause produces its effect-. And cause,, 
effect and relation are objects purely Intel lectual,> the ge- 
nuine perceptions of mind alone. 

Add to this, that mora! idea of gloomy solitude, which 
is implied in the ^^ sola secum spatiatur." 

So true is that universal principle, that mind, like alF 
other things, seeks and acquiesces in that which* is conge- 
nial to its nature, — and therefore can be strongly affectedf 
only by the emotions, affections, and energies of mind. 

Nor is this principle less efficacious in adorning and* 
dignifying sensible ideas, in themselves interesting. 

In the beautiful episode of the visit to Evander, the* 
sensible images are, in their own nature, beautiful ; — but 
all their striking grandeur, — their strong power of affect- 
ing the mind, is derived from the iulellectual ideas v/itlr 
which they are associated. 

On that rural spot which Eneas now beholds in pastoral- 
simplicity, the capital of the world is, in future ages,. 
destined to arise* This association every sensible image 
suggests, and the intellectual anticipation of future mag- 
nificence continually rises from the actual view of present 
T-usticity :-. — 

I>6biaa 
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Debittc progressQs^ monstrtt 8t 



£t Carmentalemj Romano nomine portam. 



Hinc lacam higentetti, quern Romulus aoer Asjium 
Retulit^ 8c gelida monstnit sub rupc LupercaL 

Hinc ad Tarpeiam sedem^ 8c Capitolia ducit, 
Aurea nunc> dim silvestribus hjorrida dumis. 



tecta subibant 



"Pauperis Evandri^ passimque armeota videbast 

Romanoque foro, & lautis mugirc Cariais. ^n. L. 8. t. S42. 8c seq<|» 

Further, it is observable that whatever is recognised by 
the mind, must of necessity be either one thing, or more 
than one thing; — and if more than one thing, then the 
things recognized must be either united in one essence 
common to them all, or else, not so united. 

Now it is manifest that when things many and various 
are united in one common essence, and act simultaneously 
on the same sjubject according to that essence, their effect 
must be greater (in proportion to their natural power) than 
that eitljer of one individual, or of many separate and 
distinct individuals, not united by any common principle 
according to wiHch they can act. 

But all intellectual abstractions are universal essences, 
^comprehending many individuals, united in that universal 
essence, of whicJi they all equally participate. 

The ideas so united therefore act simultaneously on thtf 
mind, according to that essence which is common to them 
all. Therefore, from what has been reasoned, their effect 
on the mind must be greater than that of any other per- 
ceptions. 

To 
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To illustrate by examples, — ^how many and various. idfeas 
are united in the mental abstractions signified bj the words 
antiquity y empirey domnion^ religion^ virtue y victory ^ tetrourj 
igfiictiony death f 
« In the following admirable verses, we recognize all these 

intellectual objects associated with the sensible images of 
' a city taken in the nighty and destroyed by fire and hostile 
arms^ 

VAm antifua tvliX, multos dominaia per anno9, 

Plurioia perque vias sternuntur inertia passim 

Corpora^ perqu6 domos 8c religiosa Deorum 

limina. Nee soli paenas dant sanguine Teucri. 

Quondam etiam i>ichs redit in prsecordia virtus 

Vidoresfue cadunt Danai. Crudelis ubiqiie 

IdUcHtt, ubiqpe Favor, & plurima Mortis imago. iEu. 2. v. d^.. 

This principle is also strikingly conspicuous in that force 
and b/eauty which sensible images derive from being judi- 
ciously associated with one of the most abstract and purely 
intellectual of all subjects, — namely — time and its distinc- 
tions. The description of the tempest in the first book of 
the Eneid (a description of which it is difficult to say 
whether it be more eminently characterized by accuracy 
of scientific judgment, or by warmth of poetic fancy) de-^ 
rives a principal part of its force from the discrimination 
df the several times in which the several parts of the action 
are performed.. 

So great is the power of the tempest, and so rapid the* 
motion through which it energizes, that in the very instant 
when some of its^earliest effects avepresent, many of the^hi 
are al ready ^^a^^. 

, Veutii 
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Ypnti 

Incubuere mari, totumque a sedibus imis ruunt 8c vastos tohuf^ 

ad littora fluctus. 

** The winds have seized on the sea ; and are now turning 
** up the whole from its lowest seats, and roll vast waves to 
•^ the shore." 

< 

Intanuere poli^ 8c crebris micat iguibus stber. 

** The poles have thundered^ and the ether is now glaring 
^* with frequent fires/ ' which implies that the past 
thunder has been preceded by other fires, and that future 
thunder will in a moment succeed to those fires which are 
now blazing. 

And thus both the power and the motion are exhibited 
in the highest degree of intension, by associating the pre-- 
sent sensible images with the intellectual ideas of past and 
Juture. 

Nwv the idea of time is so compleatly intellectual that 
it escapes all the senses, and can be recognized by nothing 
but intellect alone. For time present never actually exists, 
in as much as being, by its nature, incapable of perma- 
nence, it no sooner begins to be present than it ceases to 
be SQ, and becomes past; — time pSst is no more; — lime 
future neither is, nor hits been. And of these parts is com- 
posed that infinite time which the intellect recognizes as 
the measure of motion between a past and a subsequent 

instant K 

And 

* HeuQC Aristotle observes that tbe esisteaoe of t^e, considered in itself^ 
appears obscure and doubtful. On /aI» Si/v oXats iSx eriv (scil. xS^voO « M-oy<f W 
ilAui^m, ix ruv U rif h ivQatliinu* tq iih yiq jivrn yiyvim, xal 6k ht, to it 

ftrfXXCi 
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And thus we see how the idea of this most abstract and 
purely intellectual Being becomes associated with those of 
sensible objects, and how the power of the imagery which 
exhibits the latter is, by such association, augmented. 

Finally, — it is on this power of association, by which 
images sensible and particular are connected with ideas inr 
tellectual and universal, that depends the efficacy of per- 
sonification. 

For all poetical personification is figurative. Therefore 
it is of those things which, in their own nature, are desti* 
tute of person ; otherwise, it wtould not be figurative, but 
proper. And such things are- either inanimate, irrational, 
or abstract*. If the personification be of things inani- 

fxeXXci, xal Sva; ish' Ix }f vmrua xo! o ivu^s xai « isl X^f^SavitJi^ws X^ovof ffpyxetr^i. 
TO i* SK fi^i ovlojif aifyjUtfMwt^ Huvaloif an i^ua xarexstv vori hms, ^' That it** 
(time) " exists not at all^ or at least but very obscurely and doubtfully, any one 
" may suspect from this : — a part of it has been, and is not ;^aDotker part uill 
^' he, and is not as yvt:— ^but of these parts is composed that infinite time which 
'' may always be assumed. Now that which is composed of things that have no 
^* existence, seems hardly capable of having a real essence.*' Arist. Phys, Ausc. 
L. 4. cap. 14. Edit, du Val. 

Afterwards Iwving shewn that the mind perceives time only wlieu it perceives 
motion, he defines it— «f»9/xbf xirn^eo/f xft?2e ro Trools^yf xsu t'f^^ov. cap. 1 6. 

The number of motion according to that which is prior and that whicii h 

subsequent." 

^ Though the Yford§ personification and pronopopaia appear to be synonymous, 
and no oitberwise to differ than as the one is of Latin, the otlier of Greek etyico- 
logy, yet for the sake of accuracy, it may perhaps be proper to distinguish tlieir 
significations in die following manner. 

Personification implies the ascribing of personality, with its iieoessory conco- 
mitants, lif^, perception, and reason, to things uliicli^ hi their own nature, are 
destitute of all or some of those attributes. Prosopopteia implies, beside this, 
the ascribing actual presence to persons abseut^ whether living or dead. 

G mate 
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mate or idrraiiona^ then tbe sensible images of substances 
MnintelMgeht are associated with tlie intellectual ideas of 
life, of reason, and of rational action. 

If the personification be of that which is abstract, then 
the intellectual abstraction is associated with the sensible 
images of personality and vbible presence. 

Thus in the closing verse of the description already al« 
luded to, the precedent sensible images are associated with 
the abstract idea of death, — whtek by a slight personifi-* 
cation is made visibly present in the scene of hon*ours« 

PiDesentemque viris intenlant omnia mortem. 

We shall concliKle the elucidation of this doctrine by 
comparing the different ways in which different poets have 
described the same thing. 

Thus Homer delineates Mars : 

'Owr tl C^oToXojyor *A^if «oX£/Aoy li fJusrs^9^p 

To/ piEv aq EX @^x9if Ef ^^Hf fUra Oft/^ffCfifftani^ 
He fJi^la OXeyuflsf fjLtyaXvroqau : sV iqa rwys 

* 

Virgil imitates and improves : 

Qaalis aptid geCdi dun flumina concitus Hebri 

Sanguineus Mavors clypeo increpat^ atque fiirentes, 

Bella movensy immittit equo»; illi «quore aperto 

Ante Nolos Zephyrumque volant ;— gemit ultima pulsia 

Thraca pedum^ circumque atm Fonnidinis^ora, 

Iiittque buddiaeque^ Dei coraitatiis^ aguntur* -^n. xiL 33 K 



Silius 



Silius Italicus imitates and deteriorates: 

Qusntusffistoniialati Gndivtii,in:on« 

Belligero rapitu- cumi, teliuiic|ue coruscans 

Titanum quo pulsa cohon, flagrantia bella 

Coniipeduiii afflatu doioat, St stndonbus axis. L. i. 433. 

And wheieia 4o the excellence of Homer, the improve- 
meat oi Virgil, and the deterioration of Silius consist? 
Poul»tless ia this: That Homer describes not only the 
sensible object,-rMar» rushing forth with all the attributes 
of .war» (an object which painting or sculpture might, with 
more accuracy, exhibit) but also suggests those intellectuat 
ideas which are associated with the . sensible image, and 
Wbici^ ira^dft ouly pan present. Terrowy — an idea abstract 
ftqd iofcellectiral, — the e£^t, and the most impressive 
«^t produced on the mind by war, and therefore pro- 
Jwrly slited tba son of Mars, and his ** beloved son," — 
4JA«c .mk^ — Aad besides this, the various pations, the 
Ephyrians and the Phlegyaos, to whom the God bears 
cither defeat or glory. 

In the same manner Virgil exhibits objects intellectual ; 
but he improves the description by multiplying those 
ojt^ects; for he paints not terrour alone, but the va- 
rious forma of .terrour — " atrse formidinis ora"-r-and rage 
and stratagetns, the attendants that are poured around tlie 
Cod. 

circumyie wttm Formidiaii «^ 
InBqne, iawfiKqiM> Dei coinil»tuf, agunlur. 

But Silius gives only objects Jsensible — ** Mars in liis 

-** warlike cfaariot:"-7he indds indeed that the spear which 

o 2 the 
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the God shakes had over fthrown, the ^Titaas^ a thought 
whichy by an intellectual association, elevates the image ; 
— but he concludes with the blowing of the horses^ and 
tlie sound of the chariot-wheels. 

Comipedum afBatu & stridbribiu axis *"• 

.■ ' ' • 

To sum up the whole doctrine which these instances are 
iatended to iMustrate, it appears that — ^since the human 
mind is principally affected by idteas of refldction', which 
being iiUelliectual', are analogous to its own nature, ■ ■ 
since sounds articulate, significant byconrpact ( the instrifw 
ments of poetry) arc capable not only of forcibly express* 
ing soch ideas, but also of suggestrng their varieus asso^ 
eiations with those objects sensible, of which poetry iorn» 
Its images /—the wonderful force of poetical imagery must 
therefore consist in rightTy exhibiting these associationsi 
and thereby leading the mtnd, accorditig to its natural 
progress,, from sense to intellect, from- particulars to iini- 
versals, and from those impressions of things external 
which it passively receives, to those mental conceptions 
which it actively forms, and to those internal sentiments 
which are naturally and properly its own-^-i 

Having 

'I ' • ' r 

• 

^ On this passage oil SQius^ Scaliger oBsen^es verf jusdy, though somewhat 
^liaindy : In afflatu eqtiorum plus flatiis est, atque in stridore axis plus strepit&v 
^uim reic Seal. Poet. L. 5. c. 14. He also objects tO'the phrase — ** domat 
" bcliaT — *^ knA accendit bella/ sir^s he,—'*' nofrdoniatv'* 

The Paiis editiotr of 178'>, leads^ *'- timat,** whieb removes the objectioai 
Yet the expres^on^ '' bella comipedum afflatu, tonat," seems forced^ 

-f* Of all description^ whether in verse or inprose, this pdneiple is thesouL 

Sometimes the intellectual ideas with which the ideas of sensation are assoei- 
ated, are only suggested. Thus the association, of the idea of terrour,. and its> 

wuioua 
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Having thus cotisicfered the nature and force of poetical 
imagery, we proceed to versification. 

As languages are in their structure and genius infinitely 
Yariousy the law5f of particular versification are necessarily 
different: nor can the prosody, any nwre than the syn- 
tax, of one language give rule to that of another. 

But whatever is founded in nature, is ultimately redu- 
cible to some principles fixt and universal, to which, in 
all the boundless variety of particular instances, it con- 
forms. 

That influence Xvhich harmony exerts over the senses 
and the soul, is the natural foundation of poetic metre. 

The exercise of this influence, is the end of versification. 

iwiou0 modifitatioiifl^ Ytiih that of soundj, b suggested in those admirable: 
lines I 



■^uBFto ciSm creBer ad'aures 



Visus adesse pedum sonitus^ &c. ^n. L. U. v. 37 r^ 
Sometunes tfiey are separately anc^distinetly ejqpressed: 

Horror ubique animos^ simul ipsa silentia terrent^ 

This latter method obtains more frequently in prose. The following paasage;^ 
taken from a^Ion^ and excellent description of niisal sceneryj. is an instance of its- 
power. 

^ Atuteditus locus erat, ercorcs fluviiin valle monstrabat; monies quoque ex> 
^ adVerso magnatum praediis distihctos. ViscBatur a di^xtro latere pars potissima. 
" urbisj per suos colliculos & templorum fastigia elatae. Si oculos loi^iks niit^ 
^ teres> mom^ Alilis inculta hyeme Sc sterilibus sasis^ per multos veilices in. nu- 
^ bibus fractus^ dekctabat animum mutatiotte con^ctus^ 4 proginquam fdici*' 
^ taiem blandiiU comnundabat aspetitatU imagine.*' 

This quotation is taken from the second' book of the Argenis- of Barclky^ a< 
romance (perhaps the only one in the Latin language) of great and various merit*; 
interspersed with philosophical discussions and agreeable verses^ and no less re^ 
markable for the ingenious structure of the fable and surprizing variety of the in^ 
cidentsj, than for the el^uce of the Latinity. 
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As the effect of harmony is pleasure, and as the essence 
of all pleasure implies that it be felt, it follows that the 
melody of verse, to attain its end universally, must be 
obvious and striking. It must therefore be clearly marked 
by some peculiar and impressive characteristic, which the 
ear naturally and involuntarily perceives. 

And such a characteristic is found to result from — ^^ a 
'* distinct system of varied articulate sounds, uniformly 
" recurring at stated periods, and distinguished by a close 
*• melodious and peculiar/' 

It is necessary that the system be distinct j as it would 
otherwise be confounded with what precedes or follows it» 
and its characteristical harmony would consequently be 
lost. 

It is necessary that the sounds should be varied; for 
harmony cannot result from number only, without varia- 
tion« 

It is necessary that the distinct system of sounds should 
recur uniformly at stated periods; — for since prose employs 
the same articulate rounds as verse, and is consequently 
susceptible of the same varieties of feet and syllables, but 
has not the same uniform recurrence of a fixt measure ; — it 
js only by such recurrence that versification is essentially 
distinguished* 

It is necessary that the dose should be melodious and 
peculiar; for the system of sounds cannot be distinct, if 
its end be not obviously marked, and discriminated from 
its other parts *- 

That 

* A peculiar melody at the dote of a vene not only preserves the measure 
fytiD£Xf but is much more striking and impressive than it can be in any other po- 
sition. 
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That in all Tersification a peculiar melody in the close is 
necessary to the distinctness of the system, is abundantly 
evident. For a poem is a connected series of verses; — 
and of any series the component parts are then, and then 
only, distinct ; when it is clearly ascertained where each of 
them ends, and consequently where the one immediately 
succeed in or begins. 

In the ancient hexameter, the characteristical melody 
of the close (and consequently the distinctness oi i\\z sijst em) 
is produced by regularly concluding each verse with a 
spondee preceded by a dactyle. 

The melody is varied in two ways; — first— by the dif- 
ferent arrangement of the four feet preceding the two last. 
For of these four places each may be indifferently occu- 
pied by a dactyle or by a spondee. 

Secondly, — it is varied by the greater or smaller number 
either of dactyles or of spondees; by which the length of 

Mtioo. Of this we may be convinced by comparing together pas^sages- in prose- 
into which heroic feet hare been, either by accident or design, inserted. For we 
ahall find that wh^i these feet appear at the begiomog or in the middle of a sen^ 
tence^ they have scarcely any effect^ and it is not witliout consideration* that they 
can be perceived. But when they appear at the end of a period^ they produce a 
melody immediately ob?ious and singularly striking. 

The first sentence in Livy begins with a spondee and two dactyles. ^ Facto- 
ribne operl pretium sim/*^ &c. Yet it is surely possible to read the sentence fre- 
quently with the greatest attention^ without even noticing this peculiarity^ and' 
without being sensible of any particular harmony. 

In the following sentence of Cicero^ in the Oration for Milo^ the hexameter 
cadence is introduced twice^-— first in the middle, and again at the endz ^' Omncs 
^ in me raeaeque redundant e%^ illo fonte doloris.^ That in the middle is scarcely 
perceived ; that at the end produces » melody so reniarkable and so impressive «» 
to contribute greatly to the energy and beauty of that noUe passage^ of ^riiicl* 
this sentence la the conclusion. 

an 



.rj- 
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an hexameter line (when regular, and not spondaic) maj 
vary from thirteen to seventeen syllables. 

An English heroic verse, when regular, (for the beginning 
a line with a trocheiis, or introducing an anapest, are 
licences analogous to that of inserting a spondee in the 
fifth place of an hexameter) consists of five iambi. 

Hence, all the feet in tlie verse being the same, that va- 
riation which in the hexameter results from the different 
arrangement of ditferent feet, cannot have place« 

Nor can one line differ from another in the number of its 
^yllables^ they being of necessity confined to neither more 
nor less than ten. 

The variation of the melody in our heroic verse cannot 
then proceed from the causes which produce that effect in 
the hexameter, since we see. that those causes are wanting. 

To supply this defect, we have recourse to another 
principle, which is, the division of the line into two parts 
Jby a pause. 

The regular place of a pause is immediately after 
<;ither the fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh syllable in the 
verse. 

In each of these places, the pause produces a melody dif- 
ferent from that which it i)roduces in any of the other 
pliices^ 

But as all the feet in an English heroic line are of the 
same kind, it cannot admit any cbaracteristica! peculiarity 
in its close^ 

To what principle then must w« recur for the more im- 
portant purpose of ascertaining and preserving that distinct 
system of soimdsy uniformli/ recurring at stated periods^ which 
is an essential character of versification ? 

In 
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In ^ Bi|igl« lofi^i t^ MnictiV9X)f wluch is perfectly un^ ^ 






form, tfa^s canpot b^ efiect^d.. 

We h^v9 therefore ftdQp^tpd the invention of rhinnei which 
by introducing a distinct and cbaracteristical melodj at j 

th/s clow not o^ eviery line^ a$ in the hexameter, but of 

pv^ry couplet, produces the effect proposed. t 

• Aad tlifis rhimei though m its nature much inferipur to 
)iC4amet^ C2ideai(;e| jel{ i^ founded on the ssune universal 
principle. 

. That Ui^9 prJDQiple is entitled to be consi^er^d as uni« 
y«rsal, an4 tJ^r^fore as bavdng its foundadon in tbe nature 
4>f things, PKiU.qoor^ evidently appear, if on . e^s|minatio^ 
if^iijMl„itlA4.l»at)^ntt verjsi&caticm it constantly obtains:; 
md tiuA iri;aU tb« mtcmtimtf^h either every line, or a 
<l^v«a mi«^er of Uaesg 4» imii^^y terminated by a close 

idisAittct and ptievilifkr- 

. The pemtgnet»f ,cQ9»l}^d^ j^ff^ly with iv^ 4actyli8 

jand ft tong sfjrHabl^^ 

Of lyric meaisutes tbe .akaic is usq^lly eomd^fed m 
tke most dignified,-rth« stfpphie at the most liy^.. In 
the former the melody of the closes results frpi^ l^fiim- 
^dity. nf Afae bwo conoludingp 49iety}^ of the fc^ ;and 
second viends ;*^fnHn thA sbprt pattw of 9pqodee§ pf iaii;al^ 
in the tJitrd; and fnma thp varieid eibdenc^. of the /aart]^, 
4anKis^g^o£ tntf dnetyile?,. stsoeeoded by t<pp ^rooh^i* , ^ 

These %aa.tqg«<)hear a jiigohais .savia» of fqiw Ijfi^, ign- 
jAually approaching to its close, ending distinctly, and as 
distinctly recommencing, - . 

The harmony of the sapphic is perhaps mofe atifnialed | 

and striking than that of any crther Jyric measure. T ihe 

■ * H verse 



>«rse (or hexameter cadedce) after every third line. For 
by this, considerable variety is introduced, and the close 
of a given number of lines is distinctly and regularly 
marked by a peculiar melody. 
It must indeed be admitted, that in the ancient lyric 

' measures, the distinguishing melody of the close, even of 
a given series of lines, is often very faint and obscure ; 
and that in a single line it is scarcely, if at alH perceptible. 
In the iambic verses, used by the comic writers, they 
being of an uniform structure, it can have no place. Ac- 
cordingly the latter are scarcely discriminated from prose. 
And that the former firequently owed their metrical dis- 
tinction only to the song and muuc with which they were 
accompanied, we may venture to assert on the authoril^r 
of Cicero : " N.otatio naturae peperit artem. (Scil. nume- 
** Torum). Sed in versibus res est apertior ; quanquan 
" etiam a modii quibusdam cantu remoto, loluta ewe 
" videatur oratio; mazimeque id in optimo quoque^ 
*' eorum poetarum qui xS^tui & Gnecis nominantur, ap- 
** paret ; quos c^ cantu spoliavens, nuda poen^ remand 
•• oratio*.'' 

The £nglish heroic line being of this uniform nature, its 
end cannot in any respect differ from its beginning or 
middle. Hence in blank v&bc, the want of those regular 
harmonious cAues, often destroys the metrical distinctioD* 
mmd thereby reduces Yme to the level of pioee f. 

To 

" Onte.adBnik 

f Itit mkokble Ait ■MaypMngciin aw bat mitcn of bbmk nne, if 
printed as ptoaCj would iiot> whbout Mine coandentionj be dtatmgiudable &om 
■b BotlHEtgBA ibiwii ccMplttij or UtabwBwttwU ptiiUd m pn»t> 



To ioTestigate the efficient cause of that pleasing effect 
.which metrical modulalion produces would be a very cu- 
rious inquiry : — but in such a research, it would perhaps 
be impracticable to arrive at scientific certainty. 

and ^Mi metricil dutinctkn will be immediately and obvioiulj mtnifest to ever; 
jwraoo wbo undentaadi the languages. And whence does this immediate and 
obvioui diatiactioD reault? Undoobtedly from the r^ular recunvace of the rtiiine 
in mill iiiilMiiii. ttdof thabeaiawter cadflifff in the odw. 

Aad why bns rtiiiin and ben— ler cadoicw this effect? Because thejr ckariy 
mark and dHtinguidi a regular system of sounds articulate by the stated recuireace 
of an uniform and melodious cloie. 

Wben diegreat MilUm composed fail wonderfid poem, the Englidi bi^^gs. 
■id BigUih vcrsificatiob kad not recwred the highest polish a£ which they w«rt 



. In ttw fobseqnoit centuiy , tiw finiifaed dmnce and baimoiuoufe numbers <^ 
Pope ascertained and fixed the standard ,6f English heroic rente. He same 
fting «r«s effected among the Romans by me refined taste of Virgil^ and the sue- 
co adittg IsAt poets had the g*od tease to imitate his fiortect banaooy, latber 
An 1^ PIBBd hwdaiesB of I«icititUi orgf ^qaiw^ or.ewentfieleaBperfect me- 
lody of lma«6o». Numerow Eoglifh miten, snn after having paused Pope's 
tmahtion of the Iliad, still assert that rhime is too great a resUaint on poetical 
ima^aatioD> — tiiat it enerwtes heroic poetry, and that in a l<»g poem> its moa»> 
tony beeoines tedioHS. ^Il>e£rflt of diese objeGtioM may be fiurly answered by 
m—llMiim Am attueture of I&MXtor'a bezametcn isith Aat of .Pope's riiimed 
OMi^eCSi and impartNiiy oanadsriag vtlucfa of the two be dn ^roitar restramt. 
To die 4dber objections, the best answer is what Cicero says to those riietoncians 
kif faii tbne wbo pretended to deajHse Ufmerouii compoiution in prose, and t/> 
prefer the \tmtA wai iB^compacted diction vS fte oU -Roratm anion, to the pb* 
VibedMd hMnmionB {Mriods of Isoc»tes> ar of £acfanea and Deouwdteaart 
" Hoc nodo dkm9 oento u^^nm nohiit, nemoque potiut, quia dixent.-- • --- 
" Atque ut phme lemu hoc qnod ego taudo contenqwiNe videantur. — — scribant 

V aJiquicl vd.Isocimteo more,Ts) quo jGscbinea aut Demosthenes utitor; ^tum 

'" itlos existimabo non de^eratione formidasK genus hoc, sfcd Judicio reAtpsse.*^ 
4>nt.adBni. . . 

OBtbeaanepnBdpl^itmay.betndyaaterted that «o Eng^iab poetTibocoiiU 
xmta ilMin^ veiyes like Pope, fu^l i^aiplpin^is bfmocny Ibrgugh a kmg work, 
would employ Uank v«m in any compositioo (hat is not dramatic. 

h3 This 
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This however, among the many ^rondeHbl phenomena 
of the humatr mind, is manifest ; — that it is so constittrted 
as to receive deKght from the opposite principles of variety 
and uniformiti/. Many are the instances, both in the ma- 
terial universe, and in the mimetic arts, in which the plea* 
mre prodiiced by each of these principles is greatly aug- 
msntad by their co-^operatioq. 

The variety of -^BAture in her indtvidiial pMidiielsoQ^ of 
irWcfh there are nort two precisdJf'fcHke, is a capital isource 
of physical beauty. But the ' entertainment whieh the 
]n)^iiia1;ion: thence derives is considers^bjy heightened by 
that perfect unifcrmky whioh «o oonstaatly obtains in the 
species. And these species, though displaying sch^ sur^ 
prizing >aWe/^ in thejli*' fe^j^i^l^e dififer^iices, are them? 
selves rigduced unde^ un^orm characters in t^e more cojtn^ 
prc^hencive ganar^ How gneaily tiM beaiity of natn^tde^ 
pends QB thte cooperation of opposite principles, wbo^ 
ever has rationalfy meditated on the 'appearances of ibings^ 
is well aware. Nor is this less obvious in the. arts. The 
several figures in a correot historical paiiiting, however vg(f 
tiou$ in countenance, in attitude, diftd in the eniotioBO*'af 
mind Ivhich these express, yert coincide in the untfhrm'^cha^ 
racfer of being concerned in'the sanie action^ which 4s fixtj 

i^pite ^fl4 fliie-. So lik^ii?!^ ,tiifi diffprep*;a4yinturfls and 

episodes of an ejdic poem,.''wUd lftie^<ide]ighi tbe>lfii;iicy*by 
their variety^ tabst tifiifafmly iLgten Stf the tcMinbAtfAirdcter 
of being the appendages of. one /and the saqoie action^ 
.whic|i tl^qy.frpQtribute, eitj^gr ^irectjy pr indirectly^ toac^ 

a 

celerate or to retard. Further, it is observable that vmietf^ 
iliouglb in itself sllways pleasing, isbever sb perfectly agree- 
able as' when tfcstrlcled intt cdti fined by somd ; princi|ile of 
unifprmity. Ko landskips, wkether natural or artificial, 
5 are 
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are $<> triifj beftlitiful us those m which the Tsriettes of 
wood mad water» ei bill and rallej^ of plain, of pasture,, 
and of arable^ ccm^re to the producing some uniform^ 
charactevictic ; whether of wildness or of culture, of rude- 
Bess or of elegance, of delicacy or of grandeur. Whea 
anj oae of these uniform emotions is excited in the mind, 
whatever object tends to contradict or thwart it, is felt as 
a defect. Aad the more obvious and apparent the uni* 
form principle is, the greater is the beauty of the whole. 

To apply this doctrine to versification : — the variety of 
metrical feet is common to verse and prose. But prose^ 
by its different arrangements and cadences, varies its mo» 
dulations with much greater freedom than verse, which it 
confined to a certain number of syllables. Hence prose 
has greater variety than verse ;— but this variety is not re- 
stricted by any principle of uniformity. It is therefore far 
less conspicuous, and consequently has far less power to ^ 
afiRsct the mind, than when, as in verse, it is reduced 
under an uniform character by the regular recurrence of 
one continued measure. In ancient heroic verse, this 
principle of uniforinity is rendered conspicuous and strik- 
ing by being regularly enforced at the close of every line,, 
which is uniformly an hexameter cadence. 

In English heroic verse rhimed, the same effect is pro- 
duced by the close of every couplet being as uniformly a i 
ihime*. 

How 

* That to aO kinds of rjtliiaiiay in prose as weB as m verse^ an barmonious close 
is'partieiAirJ^ essential, seems to have been universally feh. Bj many of the an* 
cient orators (who were ^igendy stndtous of numerous composition) it was consi- 
dered as alone sufficient Aad though Gcero assert the '^ ambitus/— or genei^ 

structure 
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How far a characterifitical and impressive melody is ib8» 
sential to poetic energy, experience abundantly proves. 

The same images, tlie same sentiments which in melo* 
dious verse so powerfully affect every dignified or every 
tender feeling of humanity, were they divested of me* 
trical harmony, might indeed be equally approved by the 
understanding, but would be indifferent to the fancy and 
the heart* For poetry, whose object is to exhibit in the 
most vivid colours, those 'particular, distinct, and striking 
images, by which alone the imagination is delighted and the 
passions moved, assumes that air of inspiration, and pos« 
sesses that natural vivacity, which at once suggest and 
require the powerful aid of metrical modulation. 

stnictiire of a period^ to be also raquiaite for hannotiyj jet he admits die melo- 

t dious dose to be the most necessary. — Solet autem quaerij totone in ambitu ver* 

borum numeri tenendi sint, an m primis partibus atque in extremis. Plerique 

I enimcensentj cadere tantumnumeraU oportere; terminarique iententium. Est 

autem/ utidinazim^'deceat^ non id solum; poneadus est enim ille ambitus^ noil 

( at^icieodus. Quare c&m aure$ extremum $emper txptctetU, in eoque acquiacani, 

id vacate nwmro non aportet : sed ad hunc exitum tamea a pnncipio ferri debet 
verborum ilia comprdiensio, fc tota a capita ita fluere^ ut ad extremum veniens, 
, ipsa connstat Cic* Orat. 59* 

The pecidiarity and disttnctness of the dose, as an essential constituent of nm* 
flserons compositioOf is also remarked by Aristotle who observes coneemiqg 
Aose pa»ns which hegai wiA three short, and end widi one long syllablcj that 
diey are the most proper feet for die close of a period, because the length of the 
condttding syllable renders that dose conspicuous. And this effect ought to be 

i produced, not by tfie pointing, nor by marks made by the transcriber, but by the 

lytfamiM itself. 

*Oi^ror >i (SC« Fnn) viXscnrAf von 7- «S yiq BptsxjUa, im to i-nikns htmt, weii7 

^foifUp fMiti im rw wo ft P f f m f w ^ iiXX» }i» tw ^Imv. Bhet L. S. c. 8* 

« 

But 
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But themgb hafmooious verse be thus essential tapoetrj^ 
yet of that sublime and comprehensive art it is the meanest 
•od least difficult province. 

That fertile imagination which combines the noblest 
and most beautiful images of nature9 — and which deline-^ 
fttes in a coherent series* of events the various passions and 
emotions of the soul; that accurate discernment which 
discriminates the characters of persons and the motives of 
action ; — that masterly command over the powers of lan^ 
guage, whichi by the judicious choice and collocation of 
words, paints with, irresistible force the feelings of the 
mind; — these are the rare and splendid talents whose 
union constitutes poetic genius. These» when combined 
with that judgment which disposes in methodical and well-* 
digested order all the parts- of a regular composition, and 
with that power of ^harmony which adorns and enforces- the 
various images that fancy can unite, give tO' poetry its 
transcendant energy, and character truly divine *» ^ 

To 



* TbMt various aiif oomprebeiism knowledge wBicb tfie w i ri epl i beld 
nrf to gemune ormlorf , is still more so to the higiier poeCiy. The scntmientB of 
Cicero as to the leanung requisite for a great orator^ should be diligeody at- 
tended to b; those who would* excel either in the narratiye or the dramatic form 
of poetij* In the introduction to the Dialbgues '' de Oratore/ he says in hii 
cvm person^ ^ Ac mea quidem sententii^ nemo poterit esse omni laode ouamF^ 
^ ktus oraloCy nisi erit onminm rerum nM^;nanim alque arttom srientiam co m a 
^ entos: Etenfan.ez reram cogputione efflorescal ac ledhndet opoaM oiatioj-i* 
^ qus» nisi subestres aft oralore |iercepta & cognika^'^ (and the restramt and aiti* 
Ifeial osnamento «f vsnification render this stiU moi« a|ipficabla> to poetqr)^ 
^ hnnem qiiandam habel elocnliottem> ft pnni pneiilem.* 

Concerning that knowtedjip which is neoeasarjF m the great art of painiHf 
hmnan nature^ and spe^dung lo Ae passkaM^' he obeavfes in the sam» phce:«— 
^ Qmnmarfmofim molMfBoe kominnm |^a«q iwun natamtriboity pemint- 
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To sum up the whole docirioe centained in thU and the 
preceding chapter^ it appears that — ' 

Things sensible, — things moral and inteliectual^^^^cttom 
and events, constitute the matter of poetry. 

That inaagery and versificatioa united constitute i\» ge- 
seric form, or real essence, by which it is made to be 
what it is, and distinguished from other kinds of rational 
discourse. 

That of imagery the great power resuHs from its assor 
dating with the ideas of sensation that it exhibits, those 
ideas of reflection which most stroag^jT a|id agreeably afiect 
the mind, because they are most coflgenial to the nature 
of mind : 

That of versi6cation, the essential form is^ — A distinct 
system of varied articulate sounds^ tmiibrmly recurring at 
stated periods; by which form verse is easei]^tiaUy discri^ 
minated from prose, which wants such uniform recfurrence : 

** penioscendi ;" and tUa for a reason which obtains no less in epic and in dra- 
matic poetry^ than in the deliberative and in the demonstrative^ and much mora 
than in the judicial^ kinds of oratory:— ^^ qu6d- omnia vis ratioque dicendi in 
^' eonimcmi au^sbint mentibus aut sedandis aut excitandis expromenda est.^ 

Afterwards^ in the person of Crassus, he asks:. '^ Num admoveri possit oratio 
ad 8608119 animorvgn atque motus wl inflammandos^ vel etiam extii^uendoa (quod 
«f tinum in pratore dominatur) sine diligentissima pervestigatione eaitim omnium 
f' rationum qua^ de naturis bumani genens ac moribus a phUo^ophip explicanttu-r* 
DeO^at. Lib. I. 

A man oi^ whom nature has bestowed a poetical imagination^ whoknows; an^ 
can with fadljty pract^e^ the harmony and variety of numbers^ should bj dili- 
gence and application attain these various and comprehensive, acquirements. 

When to the^e he has added an accurate acqi^ainlance with ^ivii history^ he 
may then, and thea only, hope to desenrcj in the higher forms of ^oetiy^ the 
nayie of poet* 

. ' ' And 
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And that versification is consequently then most perfect 
when the distinctness of the system is accurately preserved, 
and the uniform recurrence of the measure rendered con- 
spicuous and striking;— which is effected by a close pecu- 
liar and melodious, either of every line, or of a stated 
number of lines. 

And so much for poetry in general, as to its matter and 
its generic form,— as to the talents which it requires,— and 
as to the power which it possesses. 

Of the essence of poetry thus constituted, the two most 
capital qualities are beauty and sublimity. 

A brief inquiry into the constituent elements of that in- 
tellectual beauty which is recognized in poetical composi- 
tions, will therefore naturally follow the preceding investi^ 
gationt 



CHAPTER 



I 



CHAPTER III, 



Of Beauty in general. — Of Beauty sensible and Beauty inteU 
lectual; — their specific Distinction ^ and the constituent Prin^ 
ciples of the latter. 

Beauty is that quality in things^, by which they have 
the power to excite in the mind a sentim^it of love. 

By love, in this sense, is meant a pleasure consequent 
to the presence of certain objects, and a desire for that 
presence when they are absent. 

As all things are recognized either by the senses or by 
the intellect, — all beauty is, of course, either sensible or 
intellectual. 

■ 

As the objects of sensation are particulars, beauty sen- 
sible is therefore recognized in particular and unconnected 
individuals, possessing such qualities as are found by ex- 
perience to affect agreeably the organs of sense. 

. It is thus that such figure and colour as are pleasing to 
the eye, are beautiful in any particular object, without 
regard to its connection with any other things, or to the 
relation which it bears to its whole as a constituent part. 
—It is thus that any sound pleasing to the ear is beau- 
tiful, without regard to that relation by which it is com- 
bined with other sounds in a regular series of harmony. 

But 
5 
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But as the objects of intellect are things abstract EDii 
universal, — ^beauty intellectual is therefore recognized, not 
in unconnected individuals, but in connected wholes, con- 
sisting of parts, united by some general principle cominon 
to them all. 

The former kind of beauty is the perception of the 
senses; — the latter is the perception of pure mind. 

It is thus that the various agrt3eable forms and brilliant 
t^olours in any rural scene are recognised by the sight ;— 
but their harmonious combination in one consistent land- 
scape is recognized by the mind. 

Thus also the melody of particular sounds is recognized 
by the hearing;— but that harmony which results from 
their tegular comibi nation, is the object of the iatellect. 

Now it is evident that in every combination the things 
combined are different, and that the combining principle 
common to them all is the same. 

From this it appears, that of beauty intellectual the 
primary elements are the principle of diversity and the 
principle of unions which two universal principles pervade 
all things. 

Dhoensity necessarily implies distinction and multitude 
only. 

Union as necessarily implies the distinction and multi- 
tude of individuals, and also the sameness and unity of 
their common ^principle,— whether of their species, — of 
their genus,— *or of the law by which they are governed. 

For it is evident that there cannot be any union but of 
things many and distinct i-^bx\A also, that things many and 
distinct cannot be otherwise united than by some general 

I 2 ,. .principle 
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principle common to them all, whicby amidst all their 
respective differences, continues one and the same. 

It is thus that different individuals are united in the 
same species ; — rdifierent species in the same genus ; — difp 
ferent genera in the same transcendental comprehension. 

It is thus likewise that different operations of nature are 
united in the same universal law; — as for example^ the 
descent of a stone towards the earth, and the revolution 
of the earth itself round the sun, are united in the unir 
versal law of gravitation. 

Now wherever these two principles of diversity and union 
co-operate in one whole ; — the former diversifying its parts^ 
and the latter combining them ; — ^there must exist that va^^ 
riety which delights the mind by distinction, — by multi- 
tude and by change ; — and that uniformity which delights 
by the coincidence of things different and many in one 
common principle, and by their harmonious co-operation 
towards one common end *. 

Hence 

* It 18 the combination of these two principles^— namely^ diversity and union— 
that constitutes the specific form of whole, as distinguished fi^om all; all being a 
multitude of thbgs different and unconnected, whole being a collection of things 
different and united. 

Hence tb«t observation of the Stagirite: 

hafo^iy, tsav \eyBraf i<ron li voiii, SXoy. '^ As every quantity has a b^inning, 
«' a middle, and an extreme, when the position of these makes not any difference^ 
*' it is called all ; but when their position makes a difference, it is called a whole/* 
Arist. Metaph. L. 5, cap. 96. Edit. Du Val. 

Thus tlie position of the parts (that is, of the individuals) in a flock of sheep, 
makes not any difference in that multitude denominated a flock ; — ^but the position 
of the parts in an army drawn up in order of battle, makes a very important 
cbfference in that multitude denominated an army* The former therefore is a 

multitude 
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Hence (as was obsenred in the preceding chapter) the 
variety of syllables and of feet, reduced under an uniform 
character by the regular recurrence of one continued mea- 
sure» — constitutes the beauty of yersification. 

Hence likewise the variety of sensible images, — of mental 
emotions, and of events, combined in one uniform action, 
to which they are related as parts to their whole, becomes 
the principal constituent of poetical beauty in every fable, 
whether in the narrative or dramatic form. 

From what has been reasoned, it appears that all beauty 
is either sensible or intellectual ;— that the former is re- 
cognized in all those individuals which agreeably affect the 
organs of sense; — and the latter^ in those perfect and 
consistent wholes, whose various and multiform parts are 
united by some principle which is general and uniform. 

And from this it follows that beauty must be then most 
perfect and complete when particulars, in themselves pleas- 
ing to the senses, are by some general and uniform principle, 
combined in the same subject. 

Sbch is the beauty of the vegetable and of the animal 
creation.^ 

Every beautiful tree is an assemblage of many distinct 
and separable beings, — ^the trunk, — the branches,— the 
leaves, — the blossoms, — the fruit, — each of which, by its 
figure, colour or odour, agreeably affects the organs of 

multitude consisting of things different and unconnected ;-— the latter is a multi- 
tude consisting of parts different, and connected by a common principle oi 
union. 

Of how great importance the doctrine of wl^ole and parts is to poetical beauty, 
may be learnt from the poetic of iiiistotle^ and will be considered in subsequent 
parts of this treatise. 

sense : 
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sense :— l3ut the tree itself is ati union of all these, c6m- 
bined according to uniform and relative order in one j>ei> 
feet and consistent whole. 

And the principle which makes this uniform combina- 
tion, is no other than the specific difference which divides 
the genus vegetable, and constitutes the given species. 

It is obvious that of every beautiful animal, the same 
reasoning will hold. 

And so.pficf|sarjr is some general and unifying prihciple 
to all beaiuy, that though intellectual beauty may exist 
without the sensible, (for such is that divine beauty recog- 
nized in the abstract theorems of science), yet the sensible 
without the intellectual is, at best, but very faint and im- 
perfect. 

For an assemblage of colours the most brilliant and 
most pleasing to the eye, if spriead on a surface without 
any relative order or uniform combination, is far less hreau- 
tiful than a regular and consistent drawing, though made 

only with chalH*. 

We 

^ Thts observation is made*by the Stagirite for the purpose of provkfg that 
the fable (that is^ the regular combination of events in one uniform action) is the 
most huportant part of a tragedy. 

liis words are: 'Ei 70^ ris EvitXc(x}/EiE roTf xaXXiVotf ^agjxaxoir yp^'*^ ^^ ^v 
8/xo»a;y st^Jgavgigv, '>t«i Xei/Jtoyfaf VjjdtV c?jc<V«. Arist. Poet, 'cap. 6. "Edit. Du Vel. 

It is indeed possible that this combination of things many and various in one 
consistent whole, by*"m«ans of universal pfriticiples, may exiJt, aiid t* recognized 
by the intellect, withom any perception of beaoty. 

But this happens when the parts so combined, instead of being agreeaile to 
the senses, ^re disgusting to them. Such is the internal constitation of the ani- 
mal body, laid Open by dissecti(!m. 

Aristotle observes that though mathematical sciences do ^ot expressly treat of 
(he beautiiul, yet they shew its principles and essential form.— Toif Xoyovf Set- 
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We may then conclude that in all objects eminently 
beautiful this combination of variety with uniformity 
must exist,, whether those objects be the productions of 
human art, or the more elegant productions of nature. 

Of separate and unconnected individuals the character- 
istics are various, — the existence local and transient, and 
the perception successive. 

But of general principles the characteristics are uniform^ 
— the existence universal and immutable, and the percep* 
tion instantaneous. * t^ :. \. . 

These can therefore be recognized only by the collect- 
ing and unifying power of pure intellect. 

Wherever things various and distinct aVe united by some 
uniform principle common to them all, there is manifestly 
an end proposed, — ^namely — the formation of one perfect 
and consistent whole, by the combination of parts rc'^ 
lated. 

Kifiwmv. — ^After which he adds : TS il xoXb pisyis'a iiiti, ra|if xat cvtA^Mr^Uy nal 
r\ &^io[Aivor & fudtKisct ^eucvi/ot/criv al lAaBnixatrixal ivis^/xai. '' Of the beautiful^ 
'' the principal fonns are^ order and symmetry^ and that which is definite; — 
*' and these the mathematical sciences principally demonstrate.^ Arist. Metapb. 
L. 1 1 • cap. S. 

When such things as agreeably affect tlie sensed exist without any order^ sym- 
metry^ or common principle of union^ there is mere beauty sensible. When, 
things^ in themselves indifferent to the senses^ are combined in uniform order by 
some common principle^ there is intellectual beauty only. But when objects^ in 
themselves pleasing to the senses^ are so combined^ sensible and intellectual 
beauty are united, and the beautiful is then in its highest perfection; — at least i^- 
lativcly to man, whose modes of perception are sensati^u and intellect. 

Such is the beauty which exists in all the delightful objects of nature, and aU 
the productions of the elegant arts. 

Of this beauty, things pleasing to the senses are the matter; oxder, symmetry, 
and union are theybrm. 

But 
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But wherever there is an end proposed, there must of 
necessity be design. 

And v^herever there is design, there must of necessity 
be a mind. 

« 

So that of that combination of* variety with uniformity 
which exists in all things beautiful, nothing but mind is 
capable. 

And therefore, as all beauty is recognized by mind alone, 
so by mind alone can it be produced *. 

From this reasoning it may be inferred that the combi- 
nation here [^spoken of, essentially distinguishes the pro- 
ductions of mind from those of necessity and of chance. 

* Hence it b that of all aaimak^ those only nvbich are rational htfve the least 
^ perception of beauty. The power of recognizing the beautiful^ was by the an- 

cients rankt among the first principles^— -or universal laws— of morality^ — being 
die source of that cardinal virtue which they called ffa»f)go(riW— tempenintia-*' 
temperance ; — a virtue which consists in the rq;ulation of the passions, and of the 
^ conduct according to that which is orderly and decoroils. *' Nee ver6 ilia parva 

'^ vis naturae est rationisque, qu&d unum hoc animal sentit quid sit ordo; quid sit 
'* quod deceat, in factis dictisque qui modus. Itaque eorum ipsorum quae as« 
** pecttt sentiuntur, nullum aliud animal pulchritudinem, venustatem, conveniea- 
" tiam partium sentit; quam similitudem natura ratioque ab oculis ad animum 
'' transferens, multo etiam magis pulchritudinem, constantiam, ordinem in con- 
'' siliis factisque conservandum putat ; cavetque/' &c. Cic. de Off. L. I.e. 4. 

Here we see the character of beauty, both of the physical, and of that which 
is purely intellectual, described ^ consbting in the '' Ordo/' and the " Conve^ 
** nientia partium/* — the combination of p^rts in one whole — ^tbe orderly ar* 
rangemant and union of things many and various. 

The beauty of things sensible, and that of things intellectual, are afterwards 
thus compared, and reduced to the same principles : ** Ut enim pulchritudo cor* 
^* porb apta compositione membrorum movet oculos, & delectat hoc ipso, qu6d 
inter se omnes partes cum quodam kpore consentiunt ; sic hoc Decorum quod 
clucet in vita, movet approbationem eorum quibuscum vivitur, ordine & con- • 
stantia, S^moderatione dictorum omnium atquefactorum,** Id. Ibid. cap. 28. 

For 
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For necessity, perfect and absolute in its own nature, is 
always and every where the same, incapable of the least 
variation or difference whatsoever; in as much as that 
which may, without a contradiction, be supposed dif- 
ferent in one place from what it is in another, is not abso- 
lute and immutable; — and that which is not absolute and 
immutable, is not necessity. 

As to chance, (if any intelligible meaning can belong 
to that word) it must be opposite to rule, constancy and 
order; and so incapable of the least uniformity. 

Whence it appears that whatever acts according to ge- 
n&rai laws, with constancy and order, in a manner regular 
and uniform, cannot be the effect of chance; and that 
whatever is, in its modifications and in its modes of exist^ 
ence, multiform and diversifi^ed, cannot be the effect of 
abs(oiute metaphysical necessity. 

From which it unavoidably follows, that as in works of 
art, that beauty which results from the combination of 
different and various parts in one uniform whole by 
means of principles universa], is manifestly the effect of 
human intellect; — so in nature, the diversity of opera* 
tions, — the different modes of existence, — the variety of 
modifications and of individuals, combined in uniform ge- 
nera, and acting regularly and uniformly according to 
universal laws, are still more manifestly the effects of intel^ 
lecf divine *. 

The 

* Thenustiiis, when treating of beauty, has a curiMs passage iDustrative of 
these obaervadou. Sji^kifig of the ancient ^le of M inerya (or DiviBe AVisdom) 
arising from the head of Jupiter^ he calls Minerva — mr (pvasojs ^govotai^ — *^ tbf 
" providence of nature/'— and adds: 

K -H Afitivi 
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. The sum of this speculation is, that those two capital 
prcdicables — genus and difference, are the grand compre- 
hcnsive principles that pervade the universe. 

'H Aimva exOo^ffct rris th Vargas xe^«Xflr, iittxiv>,%9t imm ^vqavoit t5 V^tv 
KiWtis' Kari^Xnffs ii ^X.40v, kou ffeX^viov, xal xa, XoiVdt «^ga' craji Se ^m^ xai SS«;g 
X(Xi ak^oLy xoe! 7t}^^ xai iitiar^Gh koI raiurx aiiMtlx oifla, ha rriv ro^tv xoXa xai ego^ra.— — 

Minerva, arising from the head ef h^father, filled Heaven, and the sun, 

and moon, and the other stars, with prime^l beauty : — she arranged in order 

the earth and ^vater, and air and fire;— and through order, made all corpor^ 
** beings beautiful and lovely." Themist. Orat. 13. 

Order always implies two of the predicaments (beside that of substance)—* 
namely — that of relation and that of where. — Out of these two taken together 
arises the predicament of position (Situs— -Ksrvdai) — ^which is a conmion prin* 
ciple of union to aH extended beings, however different, since all such beingp 
must of necessity be in some place, and tliat with certaui relations of the parts 
to one another, and of the whole to things external. 

So that substances the most different and various are united by those relative 
positions, which are a species of relation common to them all. 

How gread^ all intellectual beauty depends on this universal predicament, b 
abundantly evident. In poetry, the beauty of every fable depends on the rela* 
live position of the constituent parts, — and on the relation which each of these 
.bears to the whole. 

In nature, — it is by relative position that bodies the most heterogeneous and 
the most distant are united in that common bond of mutual dependance, firom 
which result the beauty and the harmony of the universe. 

There is sl position of the sun in the centre of the solar system, which pon* 
tion is relative to all the planets; — there is a position of each planet, which is 
relative both to the sun and to other planets ; — and it is highly probable that there 
is a more comprehensive position of the solar system itself, rehitive to systems 
far remote. 

On these positions depends the constitution of nature, with all the divine 
Ji^eauty which from that constitution results. 

Were any of these positions altered, it is more than probable that the universe 
would immediately perish. So completely does the permanence ef all things 
depend on this one uniting principle — relative position, by the efficacy of which 
the most various and most distant beings are in uniform and beautiful order, conr- 
bined. 

The 
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The genera are as the universal matter, — the bond ot 
union, — the common principle in which the numerous 
species and the infinite multitude of individuals, with uni- 
form regularity, equally participate. The specific differ- 
ences, by imparting to those genera distinctive forms, 
and thereby constituting dififerent species, are the sources 
of that diversity which distinguishes and adorns the pro- 
ductions of nature and of art *. 

These principles we behold in the animal and in the ve- 
getable genus, each of which is, in all its infinite and 
€rver»changing individuals, uniformly one and the same; — 
but each of which, being divided by its specific differences, 
is diversified with all the beautiful and boundless variety of 
subaltern genera, and of species, perhaps innumerable. 

These principles we behold in speech, which, as an uni- 
versal genus, is in all discourses identically the same ; — but 
the specific differences of which impart to it the various 
forms of logic, of rhetoric, and of poetry, together with 
the several species of this last, as it is employed either to 
relate or to represent; to describe or to instruct. 

It is thus that various actions and events, combined in 
one general and uniform action, which is as the common 
genus in which they all equally participate, — constitute the 

• En, 76V« (Ah, h Kotff EJUKfov &>br, oiov M^iiirn yivos to ^oJov im^^al Jl, 
9\hous, oiov Xoyixov, Owtov, w koI sa-is^/tt^f JgxTixov, lis to/v oKXcut^ ^ojoty ha^iqum^ 
' — ** Further, — the^enus is one in each species, — as animal the genus of man ;-^ 
" but the differences are many ; — as rational — mortal — capable of intelligence 
** and science ;— for in ihese^ man differs from other animals.'* Porphyr. Isag^ 
cap. 7- 

• He adds, by way of corollary : Kat to piev yws loixev vK'Ot ^^§?>5 ^^ n ?i«>po^. 
— " And thus the genus is similar to matter, but the difference, tp foroiv Id*^ 
Ibid. 

K 2 beauty 
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beauty of those perfect and consistent wholes prodpced by 
the epic and the dramatic poet. 

Id the same manner, individuals, unboundedly variousao^ 
continually changing, combined in species, and in goaerei 
uniformly the same, al\rays perinanent, and directed by uii> 
versal laws conspiring to one uniform end^ constitute the 
beauty of that stupendous whole produced by the self*^s> 
istent mind, — the sovereign artist of the universe.. 

And thus, as all minds are» in their nature, homogeiieous, 
so we see their operations directed by the same universal 
principles ; — whether in the various and orderly produe^ 
tions of art, we contemplate the energies of winds subor^ 
dinate ; — or whether, in the more orderly and more various 
productions of nature, we contemplate the transcendant 
energies of the mind supreme. 

These observations evince that the essential nature of 
poetry is deeply founded in the abstractions of universal 
logic. For as all kinds of beauty, liHe all kinds of truths 
are similar and congenial, so the general abstract principles 
of beauty poetical are similar and congenial to those of 
beauty natural, in as much as both are the productions of 
intellectual energies. 

And thus it is that all theoretical speculatioiit on any 
subject whatever, leads demonstratively to the knowledge 
of the supreme intellect, — ^the source of all that is great, 
excellent and fair. 

Having thus far investigated the universal principles of 
poetry, both as to its matter and its form ;-^aiid having 
endeavoured to ascertain the essential constituents of that 
intellectual beauty of nature which in poetry is imitated ; 
«— we may observe that there are four things ia which 
5 the 
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the powers of tbe poetical art are most emiaentTy dis* 
played. 

First, — In that sublimity of idea, of sentiment, and of 
diction, which expands and elevates the soul : 

Secondly, — In those beautiful fictions which personify; 
abstractions and animate Hm lilisless wOTid : 

Thirdly, — In the majesty of poetry heroic : and 

Fourthly,— lu the pathetic dignity of poetry tragic. 

Hence naturally results the division of the subsequent 
part of this treatise *. 

First therefore for the constituent elements and universal 
forms of the sublime* 

^ See latroduc^iu 
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Of Stiblimitf/ ;— i/5 consHlneM Elements and universal Form^ 



SECTION L 

Su BLIMITY is that quality in things, by which they 
have the power to excite admiration. 

Admiration is an emotion of the mind, compounded of 

» 

wonder, veneration, and awe. 

That such are the essential elements of admiration, is 
evident from this : that when all the three are absent, there 
never can be any admiration at all j — that when one or 
two of them only are present, there is always a certain 
degree of admiration ; — and that when all the three are 
present, there is always admiration in its highest degree. 

Wonder is always produced either by inexperience of 
an effect, or by ignorance of its cause. 

Thus any object, any appearance, however trivial and 
unimportant, if rare and unusual, excites the wonder of 
the vulgar, through their inexperience of such an effect : 
— and any object or phaenomenon,* however common and 
obvious, may excite the wond^ of a contemplative mind, 
through ignorance of the cause from which it results. 

• ' ' The 

/ 
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The former kind of wonder is a capital source of super- 
stitious terrour ; the latter is the primary source of philo- 
sophical research. ' 

Veneration is produced by the power of the cause, and 
by that of the effect united. 

Thus the grand phfenomesa of the universe, — such as 
gravitation and the revolutions of the planets, excite our 
veneration through the transcendant poJivr of their almighty 
cause, — and through their own power in the stupendous, 
effects which they produce;: — the regular succession of 
days and nights, — the variety of climates and of seasons,. 
— the production of aniinal and of vegetable life, — and. 
the generaT preservation of all things. 

Awe (or terrour) is produced by the power of the effect 
alone ; whether that power exist in mere capacity or in- 
actual energy.— Thus a lion is an object of terrour, be- 
cause he possesses the capacity of destruction ; — thus an 
earthquake is an object of still greater terrour, because iti- 
power of destruction is in actual energy. 
■ Now it is evident that admiration is then in its highest 
degree of intension, when wonder, veneration, and awe, 
are excited at once by an effect uausual and powerful, re- 
sulting from the great power of a cause unknown. 

And so much for the principles and character of that 
emotion which is the effect produced on the mind by sub- 
limity. 

As the particular objects and operaUons of nature which- 
produce t^is effect, and whicli may therefore be called- 
subUme^ are in number in&nite, and in their respective cha- 
racters, unboundedly various, it will be impossible to in- 
quire scientifically into th& essence of sublimity, till we 

have 
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laave discoverod some universal genera^ to which all such 

objects and operations may be reduced, and in which they 

all equally participate *. 
This may be effected in the manner following: 
As every thing that can fall under human contemplation 

must of necessity be either a 8ub8tance,««*or an afiection 

* As of the senses^ the proper subjects are things particular, ttmpararyy 9mA 
mutable; so of pure intellect, the proper subjects are things general, etemdji 
and immutable. 

For the object of pare intelect is science; and science n knowledge adrgnate 
.and permanent* 

But individuals are, in their number, imfinite,— therefore they cannot be the 
subjects of adequate knowledge: — and in their existence they are continually 
changing, their state being that of perpetual destruction and reproduction ;-^ 
^erefore they cannot be the subjects of permanent knowledge ; and consequently 
not of science. Philosopliy therefore cann^ oth^rwistt secbgniEDe them, than hf 
reducing them to their universal genertt and fixt pruieiples* For these are im 
number definite, and so may be adequately comprehended ; and in the perpetual 
change of individuals, they remain always and every where the sam6, and so may 
be permanently known* The recognition of such'universals is, according to 
Plato, the characteristic of aH philo6opfay« 

4>iXo99^i pUy, 01 Ts iBfi KoSi rtufXa mcwktf exaylos S</iw|mwn ipamreo^m' oi Sf pLtt^ 
t^OC h voXXwf xai vatyro/f hy^nai vXavoi/AEvoi, ov f i^ojofot. — *^ They are phUoso*-' 
'* phers, who are able to attain to that whose mode of existence is always the 
'' same towards die same things ;— -but they who cannot do this^ but continu- 
«' ally wander among things many and mutable, are not philosophers." Plat, de 

Bep. L. 6. 

He observes also, in the same pbce . TSro f^cv, Hi ruit ^tXiaoftiv (piauiifv v€^ 
«tf/AoXo7iiadar ^/aTv, on fMtdvipbaTOf 7E di\ E^a/aiv, wtt av OLvrUs SvjXot Ixhrns Tns iaims 
vis «Ei wnSf Kotl i^ii vXavio/xEvnf ^0 ysvi<ncjs xai ^6o^r. " It is of the nature of 
" philosophic minds, to lore die discipfine whicfa can make knoii\ii to them 
«' that essence vfaidi always is, and which does not wander in genemtion and 
** corruption." 

We cannot too often or too strongly inculcate a requisite so absolutely essential 
to every philosophical inquiry on every subject whatsoever, 

of 
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of substance, — or an effect resulting from these two (for 
such are all actions and events) all sublimity must of course 
belong either to substances, considered in themselves, — or 
to the attributes which they possess, — or to the effects 
which they produce. 

Of sublimity in the abstract then, there appear to be 
three species : 

First, — The sublimity of substances : 

Secondly, — ^The sublimity of the attributes and affec- 
tions of substances ; 

Thirdly, — ^The sublimity of actions and events. 

Yet it may be questioned whether these three universal 
classes be always specifically, distinct. For example; of 
substances material it may be observed that jve recognize 
them only through their attributes. We perceive their qua- 
lity, their quantity, their relations, their position, and 
others of those predicaments into which attribute is di- 
vided ; — but of the internal constitutional essence, which 
is the supix)rt of all those attributes, we are invincibly ig- 
norant. 

Hence it is by their attributes only that the mind can be 
in any way affected. Consequently, by their attributes 
alone can admiration (the effect of the sublime) be pro- 
duced. 

' And therefore the second species of sublimity, — namely 
— the sublimity of attributes, as far as such attributes be- 
long to substances purely material, appears to be identified 
with the first. 

But as far as it,c6nsists of such attributes as belong to 
substances intelligent, and are the passions, moral feelings, 
and mental energies of rational agents, it is truly a species 

L distinct; 
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distinct; and is recognized in those sentiments^ which being 
strongly indicative of magnanimity, generosity, heroism, 
wisdom, and other high virtues, whether ethical or intel- 
lectual, excite, or rather command, our greatest admira- 
tion. 

Such sentiments may be exhibited either by words or by 
actions — and therefore may appear either in the expres- 
sion of moral affections, or in the delineation of human 
events. 

Farther, — as passions, mental energies, and other moral 
attributes, are the causes of human actions ;*— as events are 
the effects of such actions, and as it is by their effects that 
those causes are most clearly and energetically developed 
— it follows that the third species of the sublime, consist- 
ing of actions and events, as far as such actions and events 
are considered with reference to their catisesj (that is to 
say, passions and other moral attributes) is comprehended 
in the second as in its genus. And as far as actions and 
eixnts are exhibited by sensible images, ^ince these must 
of necessity be taken from substances material^ — it is com- 
prehended in the first as in its genus. 

It remains then, that of the sublime there are two uni- 
versal forms. 

. The first is sublimit^/ physical^ and belongs to substances^ 
as they are recognized through the medium of their phy- 
sical attributes and effects. 

The second is sublimity morale and belongs to the moral 
attributes and actions of rational agents. 

But to render poetry sublime, the language in which 
such objects are described, or such sentiments expressedy 
must possess animation and dignity. 

It 
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It muit possess animation, because what is grand and 
elevated has a power to aflFect the mind vehemently ;— and 
therefore the style in which it is expressed should have a 
power correspondent. And this power Iaugua|«e princi- 
pally derives from animation, which (as the word tmpli^ 
consists ia representing things as in action^ endowed with 
life and motion. 

Tiie language in which objects or sentiments aub^ 
lime are exhibited, must possess Higmttf, foeoa«se it 
would otherwise be unsuitable to the ideas wjiicii it 

conveys. 

And of dignity in language, metaphors and figiores con-- 
stitiite a capital source, because tbey xaise the style abo¥e 
what is common, and make it not simply perspicaouB, but 
also elevated *. 

Of sublimity, considered as €»ie of tkt propeariies of 
poetry, there are therefore three species ; one conststiag in 
the idea, the second in the sentiment, and the third km tbe 
language. , 

Sublimity intheMJm is the exhibition of sensible images^ 
extraordinary, maguificesit, or awfxiK 

Sabiimity in the Mntimeni^ is the efldiibiiuoa of such 
moral attributes as, by their rarity or their greatness are 
fitted to excite admiration, 

* This IB the doctrine of Ariototle^ which he illustrates bjr th^ firactioe of 
Homer. See Rhet. L. d. cap. .^. and L. S. cap. U. In the former of tliese 
passages, he treats concerning metaphorsi as rendering style not simpler perspi- 
cuousy but also elevated. 

In the lattec^ he treats of that animaiioa — hi^nut. — which set tbiqgs before, 
the eyes as in action. 

l2 Such 
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Such are the bold or generous effusions of an heroic 
mind, despising interest, danger, and death, scorning in- 
justice, forgiving injuries, and desiring fame. 

And such attributes may be displayed either by words 
or by actions. 

Sublimity in the language^ is that animation which re« 
presents things to the eyes as in action ; — and tlie judi- 
cious use of those metaphors and figures which elevate 
the diction above ordinary discourse, and render it not 
simply perspicuous, but also dignified. 

Every thing that may be called subUme in poetry is of 
one or more of these three species ; — and every thing that 
lAJurgid is an extravagance in the same way. 

An extravagance in the mimetic arts, is such a represen* 
tation of the subject imitated as is inconsistent either 
with the nature of the thing, or else with its appearance *« 

The turgid may then be considered as proceeding from 
the following causes : 

First, — ^I'he lofty images being incompatible with things, 
either as they really are, or as they appear to be : 

Secondly, — ^The elevated sentiments being inconsistent, 
either with human nature in general, or with the cha- 

* The appearance of a thing in often different from the realitj, and sometimea 
contrary to it. Now aa poetry presents sensible images^ and as these must be 
taken from appear^ces^ since appearances only are the proper objects of sense^ 
it follows that in poetryj the appearances of thii^> rather than the realities^ are 
to be regarded. 

Thus Virgilj speaking of persons sailing from shore^ says very properly^ 

Terneque urbesque recedunt, 
inch being the natural appearance of the thing, though directly contrary to tha 
rtalfrMTt. 

racters, 
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ractera, passions, and situations of the persons to whom 
thej are ascribed, in particular : 

Thirdly, — The metaphors and other tropes or figures not 
having a natural analogy to the things which are their 
subjects >^ which analogy tliey wajit, when they either 
rise far above those subjects, or sink far below them. 

And so much for sublimity in general, — as to its matter^ 
which has appeared to consist of all those things, whether 
substances^ attributes, or events, — which have the power 
to excite admiration in the mind ; and as to its formsy or 
universal genera^ — which have appeared to be two, — namel^^ 
sublimity physical and sublimity moral. • To these, in poetrv, 
may be added a third, which is the sublimity of diction. 

But every composite, besides this resolution into its 
matter and its form, is capable of a further and more mi- 
nute resolution into its primary elements. Nor can any 
subject be scientifically understood, till its elementary con- 
stituent principles are known. For to know any thing that 
is complex, is to know of how many things, and of what 
things it is composed *• 

To 

• It is on this principle that Aristotle affirms infinite^ — considered a» infinite 
— to be no object of scieqce. " For the principles/ says he, *' being infinite 
** both in niultitude and quality," (for so we may translate ErJor,— or form, the 
form being that which, when united to a subject, gives it quality), '' it is im* 
" possible to know the tilings which are produced out of them. For to know 
'' -that which is composite, is to know out of what things, and out of how mamw 
'* things, it is compounded,** ToJv >* dqx^^ dvii^v iS jo/y jcai nari tj\ri6os xai 
naT fiSor, aHvaroit iWfivai t« U rnrom^ tkrca yip eiSe'voi ro at/vdsrov AroXapif ayoucy 
Jt«v kiiHiM^iiL rivaf^ xa! voao/y i^iiv. Arist. Phys. Lib. 1. 

The same doctrine is illustrated by Plato^ firom^the art of alphabetical writings 
toil of granamar; 



To understand the sublitne iii composition, it is tfaere^- 
fore necessary to inquire what are the primary elements of 
the sublime in nature. 

This will therefore be t\^ next subject of intestigation { 
ftflter which the three universal genera of the sublime will 
be illustrated, by considering in their order the three cor* 
respondent causes of tt^ turgid *. 

SECTION 

tffMVy tuxB on rh 7v* 9Q0C Srj VMS ri fifi x«» S«3mk, r£fr* 1^ ro y^ajM^Mnxov cicftfoy 

'' The voice proceeding from the mouth is one ; and voices l^re infinite In 
** number^ both those of all men, and those of each individual. Yet'by neither 
^ of tlicse do we become knotring; neither by being acquainted with that which 
^' is infinite, nor with that which is one. But to know how mam/^ (are their 
kinds)^ '' and what they are;— this it is which makes each of us a gmnunarian.'' 
Plat, in Phileb. p. 74.— Edit. Ficin. 1590. 

* The method pursued in this investigation of the sublime, is that mentioned 
by the Stagirite in the beginning of his phyrics. According to this method, we 
begin from that which, though in itself obscure and complex, is #0 ta best 
known ; — and thence proceed to that which in itself is most clear and simple, 
but^o us least known; — that is to say— from things composite to their elementary 
principles,—- from efFects to causes,-^from the whole to its constituent parts. In 
all subjects, the former of these are, in their own nature, complex and indis- 
tinct, bttt obvious to the senses of all men ; — the latter are, in their own nature, 
clear, distinct, and simple, but hidden from the senses, and to be recogdized 
only by the intellect, through the medium of rational disquisition. 

Thus the grand phenomena and operations of the material universe are obi^us 
to the senses, and naturally excite in the mind that admiration and that idea olT 
greatness which we term sublime. And this sensation, though to t/s sufficiently 
manifest, is in itself complex and ilidistinct, lieing compounded of Other sensa- 
tions, and proceeding from many and various properties in the llhings which pro* 
duce it. But these properties themselves,— the first canses and eleracfntaiy prin- 
ciples of the sensation, being uncompounded, are, in their oWn nafture, simple, 

dear 
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SECTION IL 

IT appears from experience that ideas of sublimity arc 
very strongly excited by many natural objects, in e^tch 
of which the characteristical attributes are conirary to those 
of the other. 

For example : A prospect consisting of rocks, bare and 
craggy, — a sky dark and clouded, — an ocean agitated by 
tempestuous gales, accompanied with peals of thunder; 
the gloom being frequently interrupted by the momentary 
flashes of lightning. — ^This assemblage of Qatur^l objects 
is highly sublime. 

clear and distinct ; — ^yet to Us not obvious, nor otherwise to be recognized tban 
by intellectual contemplation. 
The original is as follows: 

Tfbvov T8T0V ts^nay^vtf fix toIv atfaf£v&^AfV |Mv rS (funif fiiMv H ca^§si^^f ivi ri. 
9aipisi^ Tn f i;<r€t xai TVAi^tpi^Tc^. i;i 3' iiM^t to G^A/roy i^XoL xai aaXf^ ra av^insy^^ 
lUva fMtXXov' Sffigoy Si in roiran civoi yTtdqi^JM ri s^xnTa, nal al a(X^<> Sioi^nfl^ 

*' The road is, from those things which are to us most known and clear, t^ 
^ those which are most clear and known by nature. For the things which are ta 
** us most knownj are not so absolutely. Wherefore it is necessary to pursue 
'< this methodj — that is — to proceed from those ihkugs which are, by nature> 
^ most obscure^ buiio ui must couspicuous^ to those which «r«^ by nature^ 
^' most conspicuous aud kuown. But those things aoe to us first apparf pt and 
'' manifest^ which are in themselves most complex. Of these the elements and 
" the principles becon^e afterwards manilest to those who anailyze them/' Aristot. 
Physic Ausc. L. 1. c. 1. 

See also *' De Auima/ lib. 8. cap. 2. Evu 2' ex rm iaafSt^ «• r. X. 

But 
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But a prospect consisting of fertile vallies, and moun- 
tains covered with wood, — under the bright expanse of an 
unclouded sky, illuminated by the glories of the sun de- 
clining, when the face of nature is involved in the profound 
stillness of a serene evening. — ^This also is a scene of great 
sublimity. 

And in each of these two assemblages of natural objects, 
the characteristical attributes, whether recognized through 
the sense of sight, or through that of hearing, are opposite 
to those of the other. For in the first are presented, — to 
the eyes — barrenness, interrupted darkness, and violent agi- 
tation ; — in the second — fertility, uninterrupted light, and 
perfect rest. To the ears are offered, — in the first — the 
vehement loudness of winds, waves^ and thunder; — in the 
second — a profound silence. And the more vehement is the- 
loudness in one instance, and the more profound the silence 
in the other, the greater is the sublimity of each scene. 

Again, — The meridian sun enlightening the vast expan« 
sion of the heavens, is an object of great sublimity. But 
the gloom of a thick forest at midnight, when all things are' 
involved, as Milton expresses it, 

^' In double night of darkness and of shadeSj" 

is also exceedingly sublime. 

And of these objects the characteristical attributes are 
opposite. 

Of the one, the leading attribute is meridian light;—' 
that of the other, midnight darkness. 

The total solitude and unbroken silence of a desert 
convey an idea highly terrific, and eminently susceptible of 
the sublime. 

But 
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But a, routed army, witb its tumultuous noise and wild 
confusion, is also a sublime object. 

And of tbfese objects the leading attributes are opposite ; 
those of the first are deep^ence and isolated unity ; those 
of tlie second, tumultuous somid and confused multitude. 

From experience then it appears that several natural 
objects, the conspicuous attributes of which are cbntraries, 
agree in this circumstance, — that they immediately^ and at 
all tiines, pcoduce in the human mind ideas of sublimity. 

But if the same effect be at. all times immediately pro^ 
duced in the same subject, it cannot result from contrary 
causes. 

For to causes it is essential to act, and to contraries it is 
essential to be different, wherefore if contraries immedi- 
ately produce the same effect, (that is, act in the same 
manner, and so, as causes, are the same), such sameness 
can result only from the diversity of the subjects on which 
they act *. 

We 

* If to this reasoning h be objected that there are some effects^ ^s^ for example^ 
evil, ¥4iich may be produced at all times in the same subjest, by contrary causes ; 
— <ui pain and death are evils which may be produced in an animal either by heat 
or by cold ; that is, by excess in one instance, and by defect in the other, — y^e 
may answer,*— that evil is not one individual things but an universal genus^ comv 
prehending many things. Therefore the effects produced in the same subject by 
die above-mendoned contrary causes, are not one and the same effect, but dif- 
ferent effects of the same genus. 

As to death, it is an effect not produced immediately by those contrary omiseSp 
but ultimately, through the medium of other effects. 

Further, it may be observed, that those contrary causes produce effects of the 
same genus on the same subject only when they exist in high degrees of intensioiK 
And it is from the force of this property, which is comm§n to them, that their 

effects resulC 
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We may therefore conclude that if the same effect "be* 
at all times, immediately produced in the same subject by 
things contrary, the cause must be some property which 
those things possess in common. 

But contraries being essentially opposite, no common 
property can belong to their essence, which simply makes 
them to be what they are, and not Any thing else. 

Such a property must therefore be an accessory modify- 
ing that essence, and must exist, not in the contrary at- 
iributes themselves, but in that intensim or remission, of 
which they equally participate. 

Now of intension and remission all indefinite attributes 

bre capable to an indefinite degree *. 

And 

It is perhaps on ihis principle only that the following assertion of Aristotle can 

be rightly understood : 

Kaxft/ y 0T6 /Aev dyaSov hiV cv«vt/ov, ore il x«xov' t? yag ivliui, xoxft? &7i, i 
ivioCokfi iyayliWf xocxov 3vj oyuitws ii xat ^ fj^aolit, Ivavlla Ixarc^Ai Saa, ayaiov sfiv. 
•* *ro evil sometimes good is contrary, and sometimes evil. For to defect, — ^which 
*' is an evil, excess is contrary, which is also an evil; — but mediocrity, which is 
*f alike coiftrary to both, is a good/' Arist. Categor. C. 1 1. 

Perhaps we may venture, with becomiog diffidence, to doubt whether Aria* 
lotle has, in tins place, exprest himself with his usual accuracy. 

For though evil, considered as an universal genus, may reaolt from cauHi 
which are contrary, (as in the instance of excess and defect), yet it seems difB- 
colt to conceive how any one evil, as such » can ever be contrary to another. 

* To d^nite attributes, intension and remission are, in the nature of things^ 
impossible. 

.. For that which is definite is wHa^it is absolutely and .perfectly, and therefore 
can never be either increased or diminished. Thus in the predicament of qua* 
4ity, definite figure excludes intension and remission; — ^a triangle or a circle can 
sever become either more or less triangular or circular than it is. 

Aristotle instances in the triangle, the square, and the circle, and affirms the 
same of all other figures : T^/ycwov ii nm rtrqvywwn i Soxii to /i^ioXXoy xal rh 

r,r%v 
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;.. And dl contraries are of necessity aifributes^ since no 
one substance can be contrary to another, and besides sub^ 
stances and attributes, nothing else exists, or can be con- 
ceived. 

«* Therefore contrary attributes may have this in common, 
that by the force of intemion^ tliey may be ahke in the 
extreme. * 

' Accordingly, in the examples of the sublime above enu« 
merated, the opposite attributes are all extremes : — extreme 
agitation,— extreme tranquillity;— extreme loudness^ — ex- 
treme silence ; — extreme darkness, — extreme light. 

Hence, since experience evinces that many sensible ob- 
jects, in each of which the characteristical attributes are 
contrary to those of the other, immediately and always pro- 
duce in the human mind ideas of sublimity ; — since it is 
evident that when things different immediately and always 
produce the same effect on the same thiijig, there must be 
^ome property which they possess in common ; — and since 
the only property which contraries, as suchj can possess 
in common, is, that by the force of intension they may 
be alike in the extreme; — it may be inferred that tlus is the 
common characteristic of attributes sublime. 

v^ytivH Xoyov» mai rov r«l kukKu, *EiM hfJiMa/s r^mei v xi/xXoi mL x. r. X. 

The triangle and the square do not appear to admit intension and remission^ 

neither does any other figure : — for those tilings which are susceptible of the 
" definition of a triangle and of a circle^ are all equally triangles and circles/ tuc^ 
Arist. Categ* C. 8. 

Thus also in the predicament of quantity^ any given number^ (to instance only 
in quantity discrete)^ can never admit the least augmentation or the least diminu* 
tion^ without ceasing to be what it is, and becoming some other number. 

M 2 What, 
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What, and how many, these attributes are* will appear 
from the following speculation : 

All objects must of necessity be considered by the mind 
either absolutelj/y and without reference to any thing else, 
— ^r they must be considered relatively^ and with reference 
to VkQC other thing. 

And ml attributes must either be common to all subjects 
whatsoever, or they must exist only in some subjects, while 
ethers want them ; — and they must exist in their subjects 
either necessarily, immutably, and always, — or else contin- 
gently, mutably, and not always. 

Of objects sensible, considered absolutely, and without 
reference to any thing else, one attribute, common to them 
all, and existing in them necessarily, immutably, and 
always, is extension. 

But since attributes produce the sublime only as they 
are in the extreme^ this effect cannot result from that ex- 
tension which is common to all sensible beings, however 
minute ; but from that only, which relatively to man or 
to the world which he inhabits, is great. 

And this may be denominated niagiiitude. 

Farther, — every sensible object considered by the mind, 
is either one individual taken by itself, or else, it is a col- 
lection of jnany individuals taken together. 

In the former case there is unityj in the latter there is 
multitude* 

Multitude being capable of indefinite intension, (for the 
power of addition is unlimited), may become a source of 
the sublimcj. 

How, and for what reason, unity 'may become such, will 
hereafter be explained. 

These 
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Thesb attributes are common to all things sensible, and 
exist in them necessarily, immutably, and always. For 
all such things are at all times and in all places, of neces* 
sity, extended^ and either many or one. 

These attributes therefore do not admit contrariety ; — for 
bow should there exisj. tlie contrary of that which exista 
unii'ersally * ? 

* Unity and nuldtude mayi. in some aense^ be considered as opposites; Foe 
multitude innumerable and perfect unity are the most remote extremes in the 
predicament of quantity discrete. 

In the predicament of quantity however, there are not, strictly speaking, any 
Qontsaries. For thoi^h objects^ considered' absolutely and in themselves, affect 
the imagination by the appearance of greatness, yet in logical accuracy, no ob« 
jects are either great or small, but with reference ta some other things of the 
same genus. 

Tot woaSi kiif* f fiv ivavlio¥,-^*^ To quantity there is nothmg contrary,** — says the 
Stagirite. 

After shewing that this ia abundantly evident in definite quantities, he states the 
objection that indefinite quantities may be contrary, — ^namely— iiuiny tojew, aud 
great to smu//;— *to which he answers : Thrcav ii iiiv i^-i 9oaoy, dKKi MtSXXov rov 
v^of rr iSiv yiq dvro x«0' auro fjJya >JyBreu v fMxqov, dKKi rH ar^o^ m^y ava^i^ 
^0601' oioy i^s ^€v lAftx^oy "iJywt^^f ^hxi9^ ^h y^^tkn* Tttr rh-iSM ran o^mtskw 
liii^ova Ifvai, to Se tKalronf rftiy oiM^tywb 

** But of these," (that is to say,, of indefinite quantities),, " no. one belonga 
'' properly to quantity^ but rather to relation. For no one thing,, as it is in itself^ 
" is said to be great or small, but only with reference to some other thing ;^-a8 
'* a mountain is said to be small, and a grain of millet to be great ; the one 
" being greater tliau other things of its own genus, — the other being sm&Uer than 
" others of its own genus." Arist. Cat^or. cap. 6. Edit. Du Val. 

He afterwards adds,— -*£ti, Ua re noBH r$s voasiitveu ra roiavra^ cay n lA/n rt6n, 
ix ffiy 4pi/roif eya>7iov Hoev* yaq fJkTi es-iv auro xaO avro XabEiVj oAAa Vfos irt^ ova* 
fiqBTcuj. 9&S av thn riroi) ti ha%1ioy ; " Whether any one admit these things to be 
** quantities, or not, to tliem there is nothing contrary ;— for when a thing is not 
" considered in itself, but is referred to something elscj how can any thing be 
*^ contraiy to it ?*' Id^ Ibid. 

The 
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The attributes which admit contrariety must then be 
either those which exist only in some subjects, but not in 
all universally ;— or which exist in their subjects contin* 
gently, mutably, and not always. 

And since the common effect of all objects sublime is 
to produce admiration; — since -adnyration is an emotion 
active and vehement ; — and since the activity and vehe- 
mence of every perception must, to a great degree, de- 
pend on the acuteness, activity, and power of the perci- 
pient ; — it follows that those sensible attributes which pro- 
duce the sublime must be then most efficacious when they 
are immediately recognized by the most active, acute, and 
comprehensive senses. 

And these are, the sight and the hearing. 
. Now the attributes which correspond to this character 
are, light and its negation darkness^ — sound ^x\d its negation 
silence^ — moti§n and its negation rest. For though the two 
last be the objects of all the senses *, yet they enter into the 
composition of the sublime, chiefly as they are recognized 
by the eyes or the ears only. Such is rest as it is perceived 
in the stillness of night; such is motion as it is seen in the 
lightening and in the revolutions of the celestial bodies, 
— and as it is heard in the thunder and in the whirl- 
wind -f. 

As 

* Aristotle reckons motioii and rest among those things which are recc^ized 
by all the senses. His enumeration is, — K/m^if— ^e/txiA— ^^idpidf-— (T^t}/M«^-> 
IwyeQoy— TO yag rotAM/r* b^E/xTar gyiv TSiaf. '* Motion — rest— number— figure, and 
** magnitude; — ^for these are not peculiar to any one sense.'' De Anim. Lib. 2. 
cap. 6. 

•\ Such are the motions of the material universej so finely described by Lu* 
eretius : 

Prscterea 
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As to objects considered relatively^ it may be observed 
that of any two things related^ one must either bfe the 
cause of the other or not. 

If things be related without one of them being the cause 
of the other, — then the relation is through some other of 
the predicaments ; — as through that of quantity in the re* 
lation of double and half; — or through that of quality in 
the relations of similitude and contrast ; — or through that 
of position, as in all relations of site; — or through that of 
when, as in the relations of temporal priority and coexist- 
ence. 

For of moral relations, as we are treating of that sub- 
iimity whicli exists in physical subjects, we speak not here. 

But all relations of quantity imply either magnitude or 
multitude^ in as much as, besides these two, no other kind 
of quantity exists. • 

So likewise the relations of position ; — since all position 
must be in space, which is a continuous quantity, and if 
relative, must exist between things numerically different; 
— that is — must exist in multitude. 

The same may be observed of the relations of time. 

Pneterea cceli rationes ordine certo> 

Et varia annonim cemebaot tempora verti> 

Nee poteraBt quibas id iieret cognoscere causas; 

Ergo perfugium sibi habebantj omnia Diris 

Tradere^ et ilkmim niitu facere omnia fiecti. 

In crioque Deum sedes ac templa locaninft^ * 

Per coelum volvi quia sol & Itina videntur; 

liina^ dies & nox^ & noctis signa 8ereiia> 

Noctivagsque faceii coeli^ flamraasque volantes ; 

Nubila, rosj imbres^ nix, venti, fulmina, grando, 

£U rapidi fremitii9> lie murmura magna mi larum* lab. 5. 

7 As. 
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As to those of quality, all quality is either habit and dis- 
position, — capacity and incapacity, — affection, — or figure** 

But all figure implies finite magnitude. — Habits, dis* 
positions and capacities are the principles through which 
any substance is capable of becoming the cause of some 
effect; — and all affections are the effects produced in some 
substance by some cause or causes acting on it -f-. 

Whence it follows that sublimity resulting from the relar 
lions of quality^ must be resolvable either into magnitude^ 
or else into that more comprehensive relation of . cause and 
effect which now remains to be considered* 

All things connected by the relation of cause and 
effect, must be considered with reference either to the 
effects which they produce, or to the causes by which they 
are produced. 

But no being can act, that is, can become a cause, 
otherwise than by exerting its power. 

** Such are the four species of quality^ as they are enumerated by the Stagirite 
in his analysis of this predicament. Their names are, 

"E&f xai Antdfenf 

^X%IML. Arist. Categor. C. 8« 

^ See the passage of Ari^otle beginning with tlie words: — Ha^rWou li 
flroiomrcf 'kkyvilai^ 8 r» avri % ^z^iyyA^x ras votonjrsr. x. t. X. Categ. C. 8. § 
10. Edit, du Val. 

From the doctrine contained in which, it appears tliat affections^ — »such as (to 
^se the examples given by Aristotle) sweetnex — bitttrneu — heat — cold — white 
ntss — blackness, — so far as they exist in the Aibjects which receive them, are re- 
solvable into Ai)i«/x»f — capacitjf or /?ott;«r,— capable, of producing certain effects 
•on other subjects. But so far as they are the real matnrinm votovnrBs — that is— 
affections produced in our senses, — they are effects resulting from such power, 
vhen actually jenergiaing ou its proper subjects. 

Here 
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Here then appears another primary constituent element 
of sublimity, which is power in energy^ that attribute 
through which every cause produces its effect. 

To all objects sensible, some of the attributes which 
have been enumerated must of necessity belong; since all 
such objects are extended^ and must be either many or one^ 
— enlightened or in darkness^ — sonorom or silent^ — moving or 
quiescent J — causes or effects. 

And that these are the only natural elements of physical 
sublimity, will appear, when after having illustrated them 
by particular instances, and inquired into their compa-- 
rative dignity^ we come to investigate the efficient cause 
of the effect which they produce on the mind. 

On the whole then we may conclude that the ten follow- 
ing attributes. 

Magnitude — multitude — unity — ^light — darkness — ^sound 
— silence — motion — rest---and power — 
are the primary and universal elcmients of the sublime in 
nature, and that into them all physical sublimity is ulti- 
mately resolvable*. 

These 

* As some of these elements of sublimity are contraries^ and as it has ahready 
appeared that things contrary^ by the force of that intension of which they are 
equally susceptiblcj may agroe in producing the subUme^ jt will be proper here 
to set forth the logical doctrine of contraries, which is as follows & 

A^Xov iif on xflu tsB^ ro du% ft iiBei ii yivu iri(fvx^ yiwaBa^ ra hatyrla' >om ptev 
ya^ xai Cyina iv ffdffji^an ^ufH v«f vxs ymaBar Xsi/xornr is xal lABKatua^ afgXoJSy «v 
^wiiMXij iinuuoauim ^l xai aSixia) iy >J/i/x^ ay^^^'v. Ayayxaioy iiy vxyflat ra hayria 
99 ^y rof aa/rcj yevei iivou, % ev roiV htaatriois yevetnv, ^ ami yiwi hvat' Xet/xoy /u.ev ya^ 
^al yJK»VyhrSf duroj yiy%i, X^a^P^ yiq avrm rcf ^ivo;* iauaoovYn $e nal o^ikU, sv 

roTf lysvTi^iy ^iviaiVj rS fjt,h yaq aqsvi to yivos, Td la KOKia' dya6iv ci xat xorxov hk 

__ » • 

^ efty 



These abstract universal principles will more clearly ap- 
pear, when ilhistrated by particular sensible objects. 
Extensive plains, — lofty mountains, — the expansion of 

the sky. 

Of these the attribute is magnitude. 

Deep forests, — dark nights, — subterraneous regions 
widely extended : 

%fn h yinr «XX* clvrd rvyx^i yiy^ rtvc^ wrat. *' It appears that contrarie* 
*' always eaist iq that vrhich li the same, either as to the speciei or the genua. 
" Thus disease and health are necessarilj ia the body of an animal/' (that i» to 
say^ in the species). " White and black are m body simply^*" (that is^ in the 
genus). '' Justice an(l injustice arc in the soul of man." 

^' All contraries are of necessity either in the same genus^ or in contrary ge* 
'* oera> or ifre themselves genera. Thus white and black are in the same genus^ 
^* for of them the genus is colour : justice and injustice are in contrary genera; 
'' for of the former the genua is virtue^ that of the latter^ vice. — ^Good and evil 
'' are not in any genus, but are themselves genera of other things.** Arist. Ca« 
tegor. cap. 1 1 . Edit. Da Val. 

Among those elements of the snUime which are contraries, darkness and lighi 
are in the same universal genus, namdy, the predicament of quality. 

Motion and resi are in the predicament of zchere, in as much as both are of 
necessity in some place. 

As sound iiitpliea motion, and indeed is nothing more than the idea of motion 
communicated to the percipient by the sense of hearing ; and silence of course 
implies the absence of such motion, — ^to motion and rest, as to their common 
q>ecie8, may these contranes be refered. 

And thus it appears that to contrary attpbutes, the same genus and the same 
species may be common. But it is not by having the same genus or the same 
species, that things are contrary ; — ^it is by the essential properties of each being 
incompatible with the essential properties of the other. But if their essential' 
properties be incompatible, they cannot have them m common. And therefore 
ovr former conclusion appears te be just ;— namely, — ^that the only property 
which can be common to contraries, as mck, is that by the force of that inien* 
man of whkb they are equally susceptible^^ they may he alike in the extreme. 
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Dt, quiboB unpflrim est aaunannn^ umbreque Mmies, 
£t Chaos, & Phkgelhoiiy loca moete siUntia late^ 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui ; sitj nomine vestro, 
. Panders res alta terra 8c caligine menas. Ma. L. 6. 

Of these the leading attributes are magnitude, darkness 
and silence, to which may be added that kkid of unity (or 
isolated existence) which is implied in the moral idea oS 
soUtude : 



Ibant obscuri, sola sub nocta, per iimbram, 
Perque domos Ditis tacuas, & inania regoA^ Ibid. 

The guni enlightening an immense portion of space^ and 
animating all nature. 

Here the characteristical attributes are taagnitude^ unity^ 
light and power. 

A calm and serene nighty when the sky is adorned with 
innumerable stars. 

ThisasaeiDbkge of objects is characterised by magnitude, 
•-«««»/enee,--*ob8Cunty^ which is a modification of dwknessi 
-'-'-multitude J and tranquillity, which latter implies rest. 

Violent storms^ — battles,^— the eruption of a volcano^-*— 
Ihe conflagration of a city* 

On these occasions, the scene is involved in clouds^ 
smoke, or dust ; objects move with great velocity, or are 
vebeiBently agitated ; — the ears are assailed by loud noises; 
•^the eyes behold confupioQ and destruction ;— all which 
are the several modificfttiMis of dwrkness^ motim^ somd%nd 
fower. 

^ 2 Some 
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Some of these attributes being contraries, ate there* 
fore incapable of co-existing in a subject numerically the 
same. 

And consequently they cannot, in every sublime object, 
be all at once combined. 

It may therefore be asked, — which of them have "the 
greatest efficacy in producing the sublime ? — And, whe- 
ther any one of them be ah7ie capable of producing it ? 

Now it is manifest from experience, that in physical 
subjects, some of them often exist in very high degrees of 
intension, without exciting in the mind any idea of sub- 
limity, — that is, any sentiment of awe, veneration, and 
wonder. 

Motion^ for example, is often found in subjects of small 
dimensions, and of little or no power. And in such case, 
however great the velocity^ it produces not any effect ia 
the least analogous to the sublime. A swallow darting" 
through the air with the most vehement rapidity, is nCTer 
an object of admiration. 

DarknesSy light, and sotmdj though in the extreme, are 
never truly sublime but when existing in subjects of great 
extent; — the darkness* of the heavens at midnight; — their 
aU-^nlightening splendour at noon , — the sound of the thunder 
in the wide expansion of the sky, — or the roaring of the 
mighty ocean. 

In the same manner, rest and silence excite ideas of sub-* 
limity only when they exist in subjects of great magni^ 
tude; — the rest of the ocean in a calm; — ^the rest and 
silence of all visible nature in a serene night. 



Noai 
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Kox ent^ & iilacidum carpel^ot fef at aoporem 
Corpora per terras, siltaque 8c sava quieruht 
JEquoroj Sic. ^n. L.-4. v. isfe. 



\v 



t/nity is an idea belonging to all things conceivable;— 
in as much as whatsoever e^fists, or can be imagined, is 
itself numerically one, and hot two or many. Yet this 
idea, thus perfectly universal, is a soujce of sublimity 
only when it belongs to subjects great either in magnitude 
or in power ; — the wiiti/ of thfe sun; — the unitif of infinite 
space ;— the unitj/ of the supreme cause. * 

Power is so efficacious a principle of sublimity, that no 
object which possesses it in any high degree of intehsion, 
can be altogether contenijptible. In the poetical descrip- 
tions of the Furies and of the regions of misery, some of 
the most minutCy as well as most odious, objects in nature; 
—scorpions, asps, and adders, have a sublime effect, result- 
ing solely from their power of inflicting torment and death. 

With power, multitude is so intiniately connected, that 
the weakest of beings may become formidable, and pro- 
duce effects tremendous and surprizing by the sole efBcacy 
of numbers. 

But whatever is formidable, and produces effects tre- 
mendous and surprizing, must therefore excite in thfe mind 
some sentiment of aa?«, of veneratiouj and of wonder. 

And therefore multitude is always, through power^ a 
source of sublimity. 

And thus power^ in itself, and multitude^ considered as 
a cause of power^ are capable of producing the sublime^ 
when alone. 

But 



But neither multitude nor power are ever so truly sub- 
lime as when existing in subjects great in quantity conti-^ 
nuQUSy — that is to say — in fnagnitude: — the multitude of 
the coslestial bodies ;-^the multitude of the waves of the 
sea; — the power of an earthquake, overthrowing cities and 
mountains ; — the power of the whirlwind, tearing up trees 
and tempesting the ocean. 

From this it appears, — that since none of the elementary 
constituents of the sublimci except multitude and power^ 
have any efficacy but when associated with magnitude ;— • 
and since even multitt/^ and power have never their com-' 
plete and perfect efficacy but when so associated ; — mag^ 
nitude is thereforo necessiary tp the perfection of the 
other attributes, and consequently the most impoxtant of 
aU- 

It is also capable of producing a very high degree of 
the sublimci, when ahne^ and wholly unconnected with 
every other attribute. No ideas are more grand and 
astonishing than those of space infinite and duration 
eternal. 

And of these subjects, considered in themselves, the 
only attribute \^ magnitude in its greatest extreme; — ^infi- 
nity in extension, and infinity in time. 

For the further illustration of this most important attri- 
bute, it UM-y be proper tp observe tliat it is of* different 
kinds, according to the different directions of extension, 
which are in length, in breadth, or iA heighth. 

And experience shows that heighth, and its correlative, 
depth, affect the mind much more strongly than the other 
dijiiensions. 

A plain 
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A plain three hundred feet long» and as matij bfoad^ is 
not of a magnitude suflBcientlj in the extrtmn to excite any. 
idea of great sublimity. But a towtr three hundred feet 
Mghj or a weU as many deep^ is always an object of awful*- 
ness and grandeur. 

Of this the reason appears to be, that magnitude either 
in heighth or in depth, is much more immediately and more 
strongly associated with the idea of power^ than magnitude 
in either of the other directions. 

To proceed Over a superficies of two miles^ is very easy 
and very safe ; and therefore implies not any great degree 
of power^ either as its cause or as itn effect. 

To ascend a mountain two miles high, or to descend iuto 
a mine as many deep, is not to be efiected without diffi- 
culty, and is attended with some degree of danger. To 
move over a space of five hundred miles on the surface of 
the globe, is practicable and common : — but to ascend 
five hundred miles above that surface, or to descend as. 
many below it, is not within the power of man. And 
therefore the idea of such elevation, or of such depth,, 
immediately carries the mind into regions which cannot be 
explored but hy a power exceeding human. 

Hence it proceeds that the vast expansion of the sky is ^ 
one of the sublimest of objects ; its most conspicuous at- 
tribute bemg magnitude in a great extreme^ and chiefly 
in that direction which is thus associated with the idea of 
a power unknown, and therefore apparently boundless^ 

It is probably on this account, that In all ages, and id 
all parts of the world, men have imagined that regions far 
above, or far below the surface of the earth, are the resi- 
dence 
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* dence of beings divine, the immortal mansions of ccelestial 

1 or of infernal gods*. 

I And thus we see that among the elements of the sub- 

\ lime, magnitude is first in .importance, and pomer next to 

) it. 

* la the various modes of superstition that have prevailed in the world, we 

may trace these* original and universal principles, operating on the human mind 

to produce that emotion, compounded of awe, veneration, and wonder, which 

we have denominated admiration. 

The local situation of the most famous ancient temples, and the rites that were 

\ there practised, combined magnitude,— daricness, — silence, at times interrupted 

* by sound, and often a transitory light interrupting tlie darkness. Such were the 

forests of Dodona, the cave of Trophonius, — the cave of the Cumaean Sibyl, and 
the Druidical groves, one of which, in the neighbourhood of Marseilles, is so 
sublimely described by Laican : ' " 

' Lucus erat, longo nunquam violatus ab Kvo, &c. 

To the same principles may be ascribed the almost universal prevalence of 
Sabaism,— or the worship of the stars. For the vast expansion of the starry 
heavens, combines in a -most eminent degree, magnitude, in that direction which 
niost powerfully affects the mind, — multitude,— darkness,^— light, (the effect of 
the combination of these two opposite principles, we shall consider in its place), 
silence, and power, as it is recognized iu the most stupendous effects of a cause 
unknown. 

*^ Verum quidem est> qu6d tolus fere mundus tunc fiiit pesrimo Sabaismo in* 

• *^ vohitus; talis tacam fuit generalis omnium religio,*' &c. Hyde de Rel. Vet. 

Pers« c. J. aud c. 5. where the history of Sabaism, its different species, and its 

combination with the religion of Zoroastres, are investigated with much accuracy 

and learning. 

So true it is that universal principles, though in themselves absolutely and es« 
sentiallyr good, are contingently, and xara av/jL^tS'nMs, — capable of producing 
evil. The same admiiation which, according to the Sta^irite, first led men to 
|i philosophize, also inspired them w ith superstitious terrour, and led thbm to the 

practice of idolatrous rites. 

For 
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For it has already appeared that multitude^ when consi- 
dered without reference to magnitude^ derives its efficacy 
from being associated with the idea of power ^ by the rela^ 
tion of cause to effect. 

And we have now shewn that magnitude itself derives^ 
a principal part of its efficacy from a like association. 

It is also from this association, that results the sublime 
effect of wuty. 

For if it be true that things which produce important 
and tremendous effects by the power of numbers^ are, for 
that reason, sublime : — and if it be likewise true that what 
ist alone and of itself^ capable of producing effects as great 
as those which are produced by a multitude of othec 
things, must therefore possess a power equal to that of all 
those things united; — it will follow that such an indivi^ 
dual must be, at least, equal in sublimity to such a mul* 
titude. 

And since experience shows that all attributes, when 
united in one subject, appear greater than when divided 
among many; the effect of such an individual on the 
mind must consequently be greater than that of a multi- 
tude e({M^\\y power fuL 

Hence one of the grandest of ideas, is that which is ex- 
pressed by the word universe. For in the unity of this one 
being are contained all the physical existences, and con« 
sequently all the physical powers^ that actually are. 

Hence too the transcendent sublimity of that greatest of 
all objects, the Being supreme, eternal and self-existent« 
For of the existence of that Being, the ground- work i^ 
necessity. Therefore he is eternal, infinite, and one: 
and therefore the source of all other existence, and con- 

O sequently 
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sequently of all po90er: and therefore comprebeixfiiig 
vithin himself alone, a power greater than that of all th^ 
worlds, and of all the beiogs which they contain, united ; 
— since in the unitt/ of his essence, all powers^ whether 
actual or possible, are of necessity concentrated* 

The efficient cause of the effect which these attributes 
produce on the human mind, may be found in that pro* 
perty which alone is common to them all; — namely, — 
that through their susceptibility of intension, they are ca- 
pable of the greatest txtranes. And all tstremes make the 
strongest and most agreeable impressions on the imagina* 
tion, because they are eminently consonant to the general 
and essential nature of mind. 

And they are thus consonant ibr the following reason : 

Mind is specifically distinguished from all other things^ 
by possessing, ts^entioJhf and within itself j the principle of 
action *. 

It is therefore, in its own nature, essentially active. 
Consequently, whatever has the power of calling forth ita 
active energies, must be to its nature congenial. 






* That such is the specific difference,— or essential nature^— of mittd^ (usii^ 
that ^ord in its most comprehensive sense, as signifying a living and percipient 
principle), appears manifest. For that ^hich possesses not such a principle, if 
it be by nature destitute cf notioii^ cannot <it is evident), of iHelf begin to 
mote. 

And if motion be to its natme an essential and inse|)M'able attribttie, then it 
cannot, of itself, either stop that motion, or alter its direction. So that in 
neither case has it, essentially and within itself, the principle — ^the 0^99 — the 
commencement of action. But that mind has within itself this principle, every 
siaa ino^vft from Us own consdousoeis. 

It is on this argument that Plato^ in his lOih book of Laws, founds hisproe& 
that mind must of necessity have m enential priori^ to all other tUqgs. 

And 
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Attd it k an unirersal principle that eveiy tluDg tends 
towards, and acquiesces in^ tlAt whick is moat congenial 
to its nature* 

Now all extremes necessarily imply a high degree of 
active power,— either in tbek causes, or in their own capa- 
cities and energies, — or in both* 

And all great power may, in itself, be employed for 
evil as well as for good ; for annoyance and destraction, 
as well as for production and preservation. Things greatly 
powerful are therefore formidable ; — that is, — tend to ex- 
cite in the mind emoti<MkS of terrour. And such emotions 
are of all the most energetic and active; in as nkuch as 
their immediate object is self-preservation, which to every 
animated being is of all objects the most important, and 
aflfects the imagination and the passions with the greatest 

vehemence. 

All extremes therefore imply great activity, and tend to 

excite the most active emotions. 

They are therefore, in an eminent degree, crasonant to 
the nature of mind, — that principle whose specific cha- 
racter is active energy. • 

Accordingly they communicate to it one of the most de» 
lightful perceptions of which it is capable, — the perception 
of the grand, the magnificent, and the awful. 

From this it follows that those attributes which are, in 
their nature, susceptible of the greatest extreme^ must be 
the only principles capable of producing the sublime. 

The greatest extreme of any thing, is that of which nei* 
ther sense can discover, nor intellect conceive any distinct 

aud definite bounds. 

o 2 And 
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And this is evidently the characteristic of the attributes 
which we have proposed as the elements of sublimity. For 
they are all, in their own nature, either positively infinite, 
or perfectly indefinite. 

Time and space are positively infinite; — and therefore 
magnitude^ either in duration or extension, is susceptible of 
infinity*. 

Muliitudcj though not infinite in actuality, (for no number 
positively infinite can be conceived), is yet potentially in- 
finite. For numbers may be added to numbers without 
the possibility of arriving at any end. 

As of all corporeal substances the powers are found to 
encrease with their quantity, either continuous or discrete, 
and as the idea of these two species of the predicament of 

* That infinite magnitude exists in actuality, has been denied by the Stagi- 
rite. That it has however at least a potential existence^ is evident from the po- 
tential infinity of multitude. 

^vkoyus $£ xat r\ h piev ru aQiOfAv iJvai ivi to IXax'S^^ vtqas* iVi ie ra tf^sia, 
IKifi vavTof vve^Sakkeiv vXijdof/y* evi Se rar^ ptEyeda/y rovvayllor evi piev 70^ to tkBLrlof, 
9av%s uveqSdKkii fjLsyitovf, svl li to piii^ov, piti hvou piEyEdof tfvci^ov. 

*' This also is according to reason, that in number^ when we proceed towards 
^' the least, there is a bound," — (namely unity) — ^* but when we proceed towards 
^^ many, every multitude may always b^ surpast. But in magnitudes, the con- 
'' trary obtains ;«— for in the progress towards the least, every magnitude may be 
^' surpast,** — (that is, may be infinitely divided); *' but in the progress towards 
'' the greater, there is no infinite magnitude." Aristot. Physic. Ausc. L. 3* 
cap. 11. 

Now if every multitude be infinitely augmentable, — and every magnitude infi- 
nitely divisible, it will follow that a cerUun number of the divisions of magnitude 
being given, (as for example, yards or miles), such number may, by the powefiof 
unlimited addition, be infinitely augmented. And consequently any magnitude 
may be, mentally, encreased in infinitum. 

quantity 
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• 

quantity is capable of infinite progression, so likewise must 
be the idea of physical power. 

And as all physical motion* must of necessity be through 
space and in time^ and as it is measured with reference to 

these 

^ By pbjncal motion is here meant only its fifBt and most important species^ 
namely^ motion lacaL Of the five other species enumerated in the peripatetic 
logic^ — namely — alteration, augmentation, diminutionj generation, and cor- 
rvption, it may be observed that the imagination notices them^ not so much in 
diemselves^ as in their efficient cause^ which ib power, — power not merely in ca- 
pacityj but actually exerted^ — not Atnipus, but^Eve^iia. 

So intimate is the connection between motion and time^ that as the idea of 
motion always implies that of time as a necessary concomitant ; so of time itself 
there can be no perception without the perception of motion. 

The original reasoning is as follows : 

AXXa /Acv bS* iyeu ys (jaraCoKris* (scil. X^omi) iron yi^ oi/roi fjtm6h (ABTaCaXXu^^v 

r^ls cv rri So^SoT pu/doXoytfpiivoiy xa^ivtuit wa^ rots ^^ffiv» 3rav lya^^wai, aihaewmei 
yiq TO wqore^ov vvv rw vs^^v vt)v» xal tv voiu<nif, e^qSi/les iia r^y dvcusBiooiav ri 
IJuraHefi, S/ove^ St/v ei y^m ^v ete^v to rtnt, aXXa 7«^tq nmi Sv, iSx £v {v x^oyor. nrees 
na\ Im Xa>dd^Ei ete^v Sy^ ov ^oxei l^itat to /AETo^tr ^^oyof. si ly^ to yA ousadai livcu 
X^ow* rwn cvyXanu ifMV, Zrav f^ri ogiffwptEy (jLVihiA,iay fMsraQokiv, oXX* Jy |yi not 
aitM^irej ^cumrai >^</X^ fMyeiy oroy il M(T6w§Mda, xal o^iVo^picyj tote fa§Aiv ysyowvat 
^oyoy* (fave^n Zri wt Ef/y oiyEx; niYno^oiiS xai pi^aSokviS o ^oyor. 

'^ But neither does it** (time) '^ exist without change. For when we ourselves 
^' suffer not any change of thoughtj** (that is, any succession of ideas), '^ or suf- 
'^ fering such change, perceive it not, then there doth not appear to us to have 
'' been any time, ^s by those who are fabled to sleep with the heroes in Sardos, 
" when they wake,* — time is not recognized, — ** for they unite the prior instant 
'* with the last instant, and make them one; taking away the t\me which was be- 
^^' tween, because they had no sensation of it. As therefore, if there were not 
*^ another instant, but only that which is present and one, there could not be any 
'^ time, so when we do not recognize that other instant, there doth not appear to 
'* be any intermediate time. Wherefore, if it be true that when we do not dis- 
'' tii^;uish any change, but the mind appears to rest in that which is one and un- 
^ divided^ it happens that we do not perceive time to be ; — ^but when we perceive 

'' and 
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these two infinite natures^ it is closely connected with them 
in the same predicament, — oamelj, — ^that of quantity ;— - 
and its idea, like theirs, must be capable of infinite pro- 
gression. 

Of the other attributes which are positive, (namely, 
sound and light J^ neither sense nor intellect can recognize 
the highest possible degree, — that is to say, — the distinct 
and definite bound, beyond which they cannot extend* 
Such ulimate bound therefore cannot be, in any way, 
discerned, — and the attributes are coDsequently ind^ 
nite. 

^ and distingutsh such change^ then we say that time has been ; it is evident that 
^' there can be no thne wiAout motion and change** Aristot. Physic. Ausc. 

L. 4. cap. 16« 

We have giTen this argument at length, because by it may be explained the 
priactples of an object dutt is always productive of the sablime, — namely^-^a/i- 
tiquity* ^ Vetera extolfimus^ recmtium incuriosi.** Tac. Annal. L. 2. in fin. 
is an observation applicable to all men; — and whatever is very remote in time, 
Aereby excites some sentiment of veneration. 

Now if it be true that we recognize time only as we perceive change; — if it be 
likewise true that there can be no change without motion ; nor any motion, wirti- 
out some pomr energizing to produce it;— then it will follow that the greater the 
portion of time actually recognized^ the greater must be the change perceived ;-^ 
but if 80, then the greater the quantity of motion, as the cause of such change ; 
and if so, tiien the greater the power, or the more numerous the powers, acting 
as the cause or causes of such motion. 

So that the idea of antiquity is found to comprehend, besides magnitude in du- 
ration,— those two caiMtal elements of tiie sublime, motion and power, in very 

liigh degrees of intension. 

Such are the motions and the powers, which, in the perusal of ancient history* 
vc recognize with so much pleasure in their effects,— the rise and fall of empires, 
revolutions civil and religious,— the alternate succession of civiTization and of bar- 
barism,— and aB the changes which, m tiie lapse of time, so wonderfully alter 
the condition of mankind* 

The 
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' The attributes vhich are negatire, namely, uni'/y, tilence, 
resty and darknesSt — in fiome sort participate of infinite by 
the remissions of their opposites. For these remissioas 
may be through infinite degrees, from that intension of 
which no bounds can be discerned, to absolute nega- 
tion*. 

On the whole therefore it appears— that of the pomtive 
attributes constituting the sublime, jnagnitudcy multitude, 
motion and power are, in their own nature, either actually 
or potentially infinite: — That sound and Ught have not, in 
tberaselves, either an actual or a potential infinity; but 
only an apparent participation of infinite, as by the 
human inind, their ultimate limits cannot be recognized. 
They are therefore not properiy iofioite, but rather mde^- 
nite: 

And lastly, — that the negative attributes, ttrnt^^ silence^ 
rest and darknesny tJo not participate of infinite otherwise 
than by the remission of their opposites. 

Now nothing has so great a power to elevate and delight 
the mind with that awe, veneration and wonder, which are 
the constituents of admiration, as that which either k, in 
its own essence, positively infinite , or wbich being inde- 
finite, appears to participate of iTifijiit^. 

Of the former kind are expansion infinite, duration 
eternal, and those divine attributes, eternal existence aod 
omnipresence. 

* Whatever ii capttble of intensioii and renuBBton, and thereli; adaute of awrg 
and Itu, is refenred by Plato to the universal genus Infinite. 

"O wis if iifui faim7m piaXXov n mi irca yrmotuit, ital to ofciSf* xoi ifii*» 
itxoiMiM, Hcu TO Xmiv, xai ian rouura, viJlu tit n n am^ yi»)s, if iu h tSt 
wmTtTavtaniim. Plat Fhileb. ID Plat. Oper, p. 78. Edit. Ficioi 1^90. 

9 Of 
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Of the latter kind is the immense multitude of the 
ccelestial bodies, extending through the abyss of space in 
a4)rogre$sion9 at least apparently, boundless. Such also 
(to descend to objects of a lower order) is a prospect, the 
bounds of which cannot be descried ; — a mountain, the 
summit of which is concealed in clouds; a range of moun^^ 
tains, which appears indefinitely extended. 

And such objects possess this power so eminently, be- 
cause they are eminently congenial to the active and ener- 
getic nature of mind. 

And they are congenial to this active and CDergetic 
nature, because the idea of infinite is, in its essence (at 
least to the human m4nd) not an idea permanent and fixt, 
but an idea encreasing and progressive. For it is manifest 
that a finite mind cannot comprehend infinite, — that is, 
cannot have a permanent and fixt idea of it ; — but can no 
otherwise conceive it than as a continual progression, 
which may go on for ever, without arriving at any end *. 

And hence the mind, in contemplating that which ap- 
pears to participate of infinite, is led on in the continued 
energy of a constant progression. 

To illustrate this doctrine concerning attributes which 
appear to participate of infinite^ and are therefore capable 
indefinite extremes^ we may observe their effect in the 

* Arbtode^ explaining the idea of infinite^ uses the following similitude : "CI^b 
ro avu^ »* iei Xaf*Caviiy, iis riie rl, Svov SySgo/voy, ^ 6ixiav, oXX' ds rigjii^a Xiysrau, 
nal ayinf tu to Iivom, «x its Ma rls yiyonv, oXX* oei ev ysvi^Bi 99 ^6o^a. '' Vl^bere- 
^* fore we are not to conceive infinite as a positive substance^ like a man or a house ; 
'' but rather that is as a day^ or a public festival, whose essence is not as a sub- 
'' stance, but exists in a continual begbning to be and ceasing to be.** Arist. 
Physic. Ausc. Lib. 3. cap. 8. Edit Duval. 

» 

poetical 
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poetical d«cription8 of beings supernatural. For of such 
beings the natures are unknown, and therefore there is 
no extreme of which their attributes may not be supposed 
susceptible. 

Thus in Homer's description of Neptune, power and 
moiionj united with magnititde, rise into an apparent in- 
finity : 

AvTuut S* i{ o^EOf xa7i?nff«To wsuvaXinm 
KgaiWa von DfoCifai* rff/M S' Hgia fiUtxgx xai vX-n 
riofftfiv (}»' aSamroifi ITafiSaAivM lovToi' 

Aiyof. Iliftd N. 17. 

Thus in that noble passage of Virgil, in which Jupiter 
is described in act to speak, the negative attributes, reat 
and nlencct acquire an amazing sublimity from being 
united with a magnitude that comprehends, and with a 
power that commands the universe; — both which therefore 
appear unbounded : 

Turn pater omiupotens, renim cui aumma potedas, 
Infitj— eo dicente Defim donuu alts silescit, 
£t tremefacta solo telliu ; silet arduus ether : 
Tiim Zepbyri poauere ; prenit placida tequora pontu. 

Ma. L. 10. r. 100. 

It may be further observed that this doctrine gives the 
reason why sublimity is so greatly encreased by that kind 
of uncertainty, or obscurity, which conceals from us the 
cattse of any appearance that afiects us. 

For of every effect produced in time, the cause is the 

beginning; — and whatever hath a beginning, is finite. 

P Therefore 
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Therefore whenever the cause of any appearance is reeog^ 
TBkizedj its beginnings and consequently its boundary, is re- 
cognized also ; — and therefore it cannot have an apparent 
infinity* 

But when^ on the contrary, the efficient oau«e, and 
consequently the beginning, of the effect is unknown, the 
mind is uncertain as to the power from which the effect 
arises. That power may therefore possibly be in any o£ 
the infinite degrees of intension,^ And it is of the nature 
©f the h^iman^ mind to magnify whatever,, being in itself 
unknown, is recognized only in its effects. 

Thus in the foUawing passage of the £ueid, the sub- 
limity produced by sound and darkness is wonderfully, 
augmented by making that darkness conceal the cause of 
the sound t 

Noctem iUam, tecti'siltiif^ immaiua mcmstra^ 
Perfernnus; fufc qua sankum dct causa vidanut;: 
l^wa neque erant astrorum ignes^ nee lucidus aethra 
Siderea polus ;. obscuro sed nubila c<£lo> 
£t lunam in nimbo nox intompesta tenebat. L. 3. t. 5S3; 

And thus do the natural elements of the sublime act on 
the mind with more or less efficacy^ in proportion as they 
are' more or less capable of indejinite intension. 

Of those elements which are in their nature contraries^. 
it may be remarked that when they can be so far united 
as to act on the mind either at once or in succession^ their 
efficacy is the greater. 

If they act on the mind at once^ it must be by the per- 
vianent intension of the one, and the permanent remission of 
&e oth^.. 

As 
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• As vben a thick darlmesi coexists with light faint aiid 
glimmerings 

Seest thou yon dreary plaia^ forlorn and wild, 
The seat of desolation^ void of light. 
Save what the glimmering of ihese KmdJIamm 
Casts pale aad dpeadfal? P. L. 1. 180* 

If tbey act in successian^ such succession must be either 
gradual or sudden^ in as much as all succession is necessarily 
of one or other of these species. 

Their succession is gradual by the remission of their 
degrees; — ^as when light is gradually obscured by darkness, 
or darkness gradiLalhf dispelled by light: — or when perfect 
silence is broken by a sound gradually encreasing, or when 
a sound loud and vehement gradually decays to perfect 
silence* 

Their succession is mdden^ when one attribute, being 
permanent, is interrupted by its contrary at short in- 
tervals:— As when permanent darkness is interrupted hy 
momentary light; — like the fire flashing through the smoak 
in the gloomy cavern of Cacus : 

Cilonierat^pie siib anlro 
Fumiferaai noctem, eommixtk tgae tembriis 

or when permanent Mmnd is broken by momentary silence^ 
or permanent dknce by momentary sounds 

Hioc exaudiri gemitiis, iraeque leonum 

ViDch recusantnm, & sera sub aoote rudentmiu 

Aqd experience shews that in all these cases, the efficacy 
of each costsary attribute is by this combination aug- 
mented. 

9 i 0£ 
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Of this the reason is deducible from the nature of cotr^ 
tranes^ which of all things different, differ most intensely; 
l^TovOi sound nothing is so different as silence; from Ught^ 
nothing so different as darkness. Therefore when things 
thus intensely different are, through juxta*position, im- 
mediately compafed,-~the excessive difference vehemently 
affects the mind, and makes each appear more extremelif 
intense than it would appear without such comparison. 
Hence it is, that a sound heard in the stillness of night, 
aeems louder than the same sound heard in the day-time ; 
— and that a light appearing in the midst of profound 
darkness, seems more luminous than when seen in a place 
less obscure. 

And thus those elements of the sublime whfch are con-- 
trarieSf produce the most powerful effect when combined*, 
because by such combination, they appear to exist in a 
higher degree of intension, and therefore are the more 
congenial to the natural activity of mind. 

The ** pale and glimmering'* fight mentioned by Milton, 
IS " dreadftdj'' — that is, — ^acts vehemently on the mind, 
enly because it appears in the regions of that excessive 
darkness^ with which it is immediately contrasted. 

It may afford matter of interesting speculation to con-- 
sider how the mind, in contemplating these primary ele- 
ments of sublimity, ascends from that which is particular, 
sensible! and subordinate, to that which is universal, inteK 
lectual,. and supreme.. 

It is thus that from considering, joas^isr and motion, purely 
fhyskaly as they exist in the sensible beings that surround) 
us, we are led to recognize that power and* motion metaphy-^ 
gicaly — that universal^ and' unremitting energy of pure in- 
tellect,, — whick informs and actuates the whole*. 

For 
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For hi beings contingent and subordinate, power in ca-^ 
pacity-r^ifaiM^ — exists previously to power exerted — Wi^ta. 
-^^Tbus an animal must possess the capacity of moving 
before it can move ; a man must possess the capacity of . 
learning before he can learn. But since dormant faculties, 
which exist in mere capacity, can be rouzed into energy 
only by something which is itself already in energy, it 
follows that there must be in the universe some principle 
whose energies are not derived, dependent and contingents 
but self-existent, independent and necessary; in which 
principle, eonsequently,. there are no faculties dormant, 
no powers existing in mere capacity, but power always 
exerted, always in action^ from^ which all other energies 
are derived, and to which all remissions are unknown. 
This the founder of the peripatetic philosophy calIs-~ 
^iX^^ — 9? ^ ^^U Ivi^yiietr — *^ a principle of which the essence is 
energy/' 

In the contemplation of this transcendent object, the 
mind discovers and enjpys the fullness of magnificence; 
Here it gains a glimpse of that stupendous view by whicb 
the sovereign reason, recognizing all things in their uni* 
▼ersal ideas, — those only objects of pure intellection,-:— 
imparts to all, by general laws^ their motions and their 
powers,. — the unity of their common nature,— the bound* 
less multitude of their specific differences, — the incompre^ 
hensible magnitude of the whole of existence:. 

totamque infim per artus^ 
Mens agitat raoleiDj & magno se corpore miscet. 

And thus have wo endeavoured to ascertain how many 
are the constituent elements of physical sublimity i-^what 

they 
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they are, — what is their common cAarae^er,— what their dif^ 
fercnce$^ — which of them are most ^cadous^ — ^and wkg 
they are so, — ^what effects they produce on the human mind^ 
--^how and why they produce them. 

Having thus considered the sublime in material naturCf 
we now p|;oceed to examine the three kinds of sublimitjr 
in poetry, and the three correspondent causes of the 
turgid, beginning from that which is first in ordetr^ 
namely,— the sublimity of images^ 
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ALL images represent objects of sense. All objects 
ef sense,, actually existing in nature, are material sub«- 
9tances. 

Bbt the human mind has a. power of abstracting from 
material things their several attributes ;— of considering 
tiiose attributes as separate existences, and even of en- 
dowing them with life, intelligence, and action. 

And such abstractions are capable of affording sensible 
images. 

Of images in general, it has already been observed, that 
Hiey are the representations of some archetypes to which 
.liiey correspond ; and consequently that they are necessa^ 
lily imitations *. 

Of i;?i2Va/ion the essential property is resemblance^ — in as 
much as nothing is an imitation but so far as it resembles 
the thing imitated. 

Sensible objects (the prime archetypes of poetical 
images) have for the most part two modes, or habitudes,, 
of existence,— 5:the one absolute, being that which really 
is> — the other relative, being that which to our senses is 
apparent. It is thus, for example, that the sun, in its 
real existence, is of a magnitude far surpassing that of the 
earth, — fixt in the centre of a system, — the earth moving. 

*^ See Chapter IL 
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round it; — but in its apparent existence, is a disk of small 
dimensions, moving round the earth*. 

Now as pbetical images are the imitations of these sen- 
sible objects, — and as all imitations must necessarily re - 
semble their archetypes, for oCherwiae they would be no 
imitations at all; — it follows that the propriety of images 
must-consist in their ^resembling the objects which they re- 
present ;— either as those objects really exist, or else, as they 
appear to the senses. 

. Mental abstractions are combinations of ideas originally 
suggested by sensible objects. For it is by the senses only 

^ In this^ as in other instances, we perceive an essenfial difference between di« 
perceptions of sense and fhose of intdlect. The senses recognize tilings parti* 
eubuTj mutable and transient; andthey recognize such things, notabsolutefy., and 
as they really exist, but relatively, and as they appear. It is thus that to the sights 
an object which absolutely, and as it really exists, is larger than the whole earth, 
appears through the relative medium of distance, no larger than a spark of fire. 
It is thus also that a surface, ^hich to the naked eye appears perfectly even, to 
the same eye, when strengthened by the microscope, appears full of inequalities. 
The same holds in other instances innumerable, and is true pot only of the s^ht^ 
.but of all the other senses. 

But intellect, on tbe contrary, recognizes things universal, immutable, and 
eternal ; and recognizes them, not relatively, but absolutely, and as they really 
are, the appearance and the reality being, in all intellectual perceptions, one and 
•the same. 

That the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, is a truth uni- 
versal, immutable, and eternal. Of this none of the senses can have the least 
perception; but by the intellect it is either not recognized at all, and so can have 
no appearance, or dse it is recognized absolutely, perfectly, and as it really is. 

The same holds of all other universal truths, and also joi the universal genera 
and species of beings, and of whatever else is the object of pure intellect. 

Those who wish to Bee this doctrine stated with accuracy, and traced through 
consequences the most interesting and important, may consult the Phaedo of 
Plato, cap. 9. — beginning with the words Ti is ii vig! ttvrh ns fpuninofs 
jim^iv. X. T. X. 

that 
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that we «re furnislied with all the mfiterials of thought.. 
And iptQ 'Simple ideas oi sensation, as into their con- 
^tituept elements, all abstractions are ultimately resolv- 

^ 'l^he consistency of such abstract ideas with each other, 
and their coosonaoce to those realities from which they are 
originally derived, is therefore the standard in this case. 

Hence in the delineation of sensible objects, whatever 
grand image is incompatible with the nature or appear- 
ance of the thing, either as it actually exists, or as it is 
exhibited in fietMii, may be justly considered as turgid, 
and therefore contrary to the sublime; for it tends rather 
to excite laughter and ridicule than serious admiratioo. 
; 7i^P^¥>^P^ may be illustrated by examining the two 
^(fyo^iqg descrlptioqs^ wifiph are similar in design and 
flf^dvct^ . 

. In th^ first book of Paradise Lost, when Satan is re- 
,vif w^ng h)s fprces assembled round him after their fi^ll, 
4Jb<$ pp«^ intending to .represent, by the most nii^jestic 
iipages, the graiwieur ojf his personal appearance^ describes 
Mmi \a those ^nivif rsally-adotired lipes :. 

• • • 

He above the rest, « - i . . . . : • > . 

Id shape and gesture proudly embeiitj 
Stood like a tower :— his form had yet not lost 
All her original brightness^ nor appeal^ . ' ' 
Less than Archangel rain'd, and th* excess 
'Of glory obscured : As when the sun new lisV ' 
^ LeMbs Unroi Ike iMiaiidtal »»^ «r . . i ..!>..;;:•*' 
Shorn of hisbeams; or freoi behind the mop^ . /, - l.t^ ^ ,: , 
. .. y fr.4^,ecl^pjCjdisi^oiw.twi^^^ -.;;'; 

. ^ On .half th^ ni^ons^^ and with fear of ^ange 

Perplexes monarchs. P. L. !• 5^9, * ' . • ol 
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In the twelfth book of the iBneid, when Turnas at 
length determines to encounter iBneas io single combat^ 
Yirgil has occasion to give a similar description of hit 
hero, with the like design of exhibiting by lofty images 
the terrific grandeur of his personal appearance, and ia 
the same manner, illustrates his description by a simile : 

At pator MamB, aucBlo nonune Ttirat, 
Seserit ac muros, ac simiinas deserit arces, 
Pradpitatqae moras omnes, opera onmia ninqic^ 
' ' / ' Laettda extdtans, horrendumque btonat amiiir 
Qoantus Athos> aat qoantua Eryx, aot ipse 
Cftm fineaiit iUcibus quaatus, gaudetqua 
VertiGe se attoHoif pater Apeniiiiius ad auras. JBm* lt.^6108. 



In both these passages, the most conspicnoiis eloneitlt 
of the sublime are magnitude and power. But the 
modem poet has superinduced the attribute of darknest; 
— Hiarkness combined with sucfi a portion of its opposite 
as to produce that ^* ttriUght^^' whose effect on the mind is 
aptly expressed by the epithet <* disastrous." And these 
attributes he has united to magnitude in a great extreme^ 
— ^an eclipse of the sun darkening half the world, — and to 
power dbplayed in its efiecta; 



with fear of diaogs 



^ Popleiea monarchs." 

He lias tberefore an advantage over the ancient in the 

Bumber and character of the elementf, m fint principles 

•f hM Mblimity. 

Ai he is speaking of a being superior in etery respect 

haman pature, the expressions — ** stood lik^ a tower, 

•• nor appealed less than Archangel nmied,"— are no more 

than 
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thao what may be supposed a just delineation. Were the 
same images applied to a iitan, they would be perfectly 
extrmvagant; because manifestly not consistent either with 
the object as it really is^ or as it can possibly appear in 
any situatimi. 

The sun rising in a mist» or *' shedding twilight in 
^ edipse/' fire images peculiarly applicable to the Being 
described, tbe traces of whose original ^ory are still 
▼isibloi though ecfyted by his present state of misery and 
jtlin. * 

• • • 

Hare tbra the lofly images are consistent both with the 
reality and with the appearance of the thing* 

But in Virgil, a mere mortal is sud to be equal Q^ quantu$y 
in size and stature to Athos and £ryx, nay to tb^ whole 
range of Apennine. 

In this comparison the attribute of magnitude is exalted 
to a degree, which to the appearance of a human being, 
however great his personal qualities or important his situa*- 
tion, must of necessity be wholly inapplicable. 

The lofty images are therefore manifestly incompatible 
with nature. 

It is worthy of remark that this kind of ektravagant 
imagery frequently occurs in similes. When the peet 
would magnify and exalt the actions of men by the help, 
ef this figure, it is commonly from tbe grandest appoarr 
ances and most formidable operations of the material unir 
Terse, that he selects his illustrations. . ,, 

But so infinitely do the noble phaenomena of nature 
exceed in power and magnitude all the puny acts and 
ptgmy violence of mortals, that when the latter are eom- 

Q 2 ' pared' 
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pared to the ibrtnef, H is difficult to.keep[thec(}in|mr»off 
within any reasonable bouods of prbjiortioii. ^j 

This holds principsllly of the appeararaceiind.aatiioBS'ef 
an indkiduai. To numbers actings itl coticerl it is rareljr 
applicable ; because the efficacy of the attribute of itni^ 
iittide is so'gteat th^t it eliereases: tlie fbrce efi erery cftlier 
attribute with Which.it can co-eicist^ and ;i& ciipa)ile of 
giving power 4n(i dignilry to the nleaiiettxibjocb. / ' • * >- > 

Henee, though the shoqlk dfctwo encouikttmig tuid^aey 
may, without extravagance, be compared, both aa ta 
magnitude, motion, sound, and power, with isinimfiindaifcn 
or a tempest; yet the achkivementa of aktiMimlaBm atllieiti 
bear a resemblance to those,* bt* any otheiv ^iaiid physifcal 
phe^om^a. .' •..•».. 

Accordingly, when Homer compares the geoetal charget 
of the Greek abd Trojan artiiie^'to rivers roanog * fiwani the 
Bioun^ns^ and iitiiting their itnpef aoUs «wators ; 

' ♦ a 

t . . » * J . . f 

• * * 

T«ly W re mXoM Smoy i y S^i^iy SxXi/i voipMiv, , . r 

Af Toiy t^afosUMfV V|w7o.UxJ rv ^oCO* re« D. 4^* 451* 

the soise) 1^ impetuosity, amd the enc6tmtcff of (he tif^ 
advcirse hosts (that is, the modificatioaw of < .sounds motioiv 
and power), are adequately and fonsibly illustrated by ag^ 
image which is noble and energetic^ without beiog dispro^ 
portioned *. 
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• In Pope% yery poetical and hannoiHOus ^rsion of Ibia jusdj-admired paa- 
JK^ej one principal image of tha i jiginal is bmitted ; 
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Thus top when the same poet compares the march of 
the Greciaa armjr in order of battle to a' fire that sweeps 
tb9 earth before it ; — and when» with that fecundity of 
imagination which is his peculiar characteristic; he supcr-^ 
adds auother simile of Jupiter hurling his thunders on 
TypbeuSy— ^tlie elements of the sublime, both in the com- 
parison and thing compared, — are sounds motion, light 
fuid. power *4 In the physical phasnomena introduced in 
., the 

As tomnts toU, mcrefla'cf By mimerocis lilk^ 
Wllk ra|p ifl4>etiioiii doira tbeir echdog hil^ 
Mush to tie vales, tad poor^d along tbe plain 
^oar thro' a thousand obannek to the maia; 
The diitant diq>herd trembling hears the sound : 
i&o mix both hosts^ and so their cries rebomid. 

lUs exhibits only the iouni, the roaring of the torrents. But the attribute of 
pomer, '* the impetuous vaters striking together/^^— the c^/pof aXXsroy oSqlfMv Sivf, 
which represents the conflict^ and the fury of the charge, is not expressed* 



H V'Hqip c&ffii Ti mffi x$Jh wivm }4iMlh^ 
TeSa V Ars$VNrx*C« Aif it rt^nu^minm 

EfV Apfiotf, tti pati iTvf «vM* Ijpi^eMH fVNM*. 
^Hs ifa Twv am wwet fAsya foytx?^t7« tsSk 
Efxoijdw9. Iliad. B. 780. 



Tbm tmdated by Pope: 



KoWy like a deluge, covering all around 
The shining armies sweep along the ground ; 
Swift as a flood of fire, when storms arise, • ^ 
Floats the wide field and blazes to die skies. 
Earth groan'd beneath them ; as when angry Jort 
Hurls doWn die forky lightning from above. 
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fije comparaon, (for Jupiter and Typhens are tut per- 
bonifications of physical phaenomena), these elements have a 
superior grandeur and dignity derived from tiuignitude, Chi 
deficiency of which, in the thing compared* is supplied 

by muUUude, 
And hence the lofty imi^es are compatible with the 

reality of nature. 

But when Virgi1» in imitation of this simile, compares 
Bitias falling by the hand of Turaus, to a mass of rocks 
dashed into the Baian gulph ; when *< Prochyta and the 
^^ mountain of Iflarime, thrown on Typheiis by the com- 
^ mand of Jupiter, tremble at the sound *,*' the natural 
phenomenon is, in magnitude, sound and power, so 

transcendently 

On Arime wbw he die Aonder fltffowst 

And fiiet Typheos with redoubled blowsj 

WhereTypboQ prett beneftth the burning lotd 

Still feelf die fiiry of ih^uveogaig God^ 
b diis vernon diree d&ingt ney be obMrved: Krity— diet die ini«ge of die. 
deluge in die firgt line, it • stroke of poetic fcncy added by dietrmdetor, diere 
being no such thing in die ori^nal. Secondly,-— diet die conpariieii of die fira 
i0 by Homer put hypotbeCically, — watl n «i/f ! x**** «««« fff*«7o.— ^' J$ if the 
^ whokeerdiiAotfU be swept by a fire,^ whereas in the IruidbUioBU 

tivdy: 

^' Swift as a flood of fire, when winds arise,'' &c. 
Thirdly, that die epidiet ''/ar*f ," appBed to die lig!fateung, is one of di'oae 
degrading metaphors, die nature and effect of which will be considered m a sub- 
sequent part of this chapter. 

With die exception of diis epidiet, dife verses are snch^ bodi as to the fcice of 
imagery and majesdcal harmony of numbeia, as Homer himsdf wonl4have written 
had English been his huiguq(e. 

• Qualis in Euboico Beiaram litore quondam 
Saxea yda cadit, magnis qnam molib«n ante 

Constiuetam 
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transcendentljf superior to the fall of ati mdmdual mortaT, 
that to the jtidgraenty uainfluenced either by the ear or the 
fancjt the figure of Bitias appears extravagantly gigantic* 
There are, however, some instances in which the ap- 
pearance or actions of an individual human personage 
may with truth and propriety be illustrated, either in si* 
mile or metaphor, by the noblest phaenomena of the ma« 

terial universe^ 

This happens when the characteristieaT attrilmte of the 
sublime in the physical phenomena is reduced by dis- 
tance. For there being no multitude (the only thing 
which can render human power in the least degree com^ 
parable to that of nature) the lofty images must be ex« 
travaganty unless the effect of the natural object oa the 
senses be diminished by its remoteness 

For example — ^when VirgH represeets ^ncas landing, 
wkh his aaxiliaries on the Rotulian shose, and preparing 
to attack the host of Tumus, he compares the spleodor of 
liis Yulcanian arms to the ill-omened light of a comet,, 
and to that of the dog-etar that bears thirst and diseases^ 
to misemble men : 

Ardel apex capitij cxiirtiflque a veitke fiuiiiii% 

FanditUTj & YattcM umbo vomit aureus igiies. 

Noil aecua ac liqoida ai qnando node oometo- 

Sangdnei lligabre rdbeitt; aut Siiius ardor |. 

Ilia sittm norboaqna ierens mortalibua wgpB, 

Kascitur^ & lasvo contristat lumine cesium. Mn. 10. fiTOi 







■ \ 



Cnmilniflwp goto jadapt;, ab iBa nrinam 
Ffona trahit, penitiiaqiio vadis illiaa reaunbit :: 
Mifcent se ai|aiia, 8& ni^^ attoluntor aneiue 
Tbm 90iiiC»Procbjt»aIta tremit, donMaque cnbili 
iMiiM^ Jom iBBMrie MMatrTjphM,. JBo.L.ft« 710^ 
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In this simile the lofty images tro not only grand and 
striking^ but naturally adapted to the object which they 
are employed to illustrate. 

The elements of the sublime in the comparison are 
magnitude and light In both these a >comet, or the con* 
stellation of Sirius, are infinitely superior to a man arrayed, 
in shining armour. But the rtvi9tene$i of the former and 
the proximity of the latter reduce their respective attri-« 
butes almost to equality :— 

The evil omens too which superstition attachcfd ,to the 
appearance of a comet, and the diseases which in warm 
climates often really accompany the hot season when the 
dog-star rises, are just illustrations of the horror and 
carnage of that conflict in which the hero was about to 
engage. 

And thus the two objects coincide also in the attribute 
of ppfrer, and the lofty images «e rendered compatibly 
with nature. 

Ill order to employ with reason and propriety (whethef 
in metaphor, simile, or description) those nobk im^cf 
which fancy selects from the various appearances of tbt 
universe, it is necessary to observe diligently the phaeno- 
mena of nature, and to examine them with the spirit of 
philosophical analysis. . 

Such calm and judicious observation, far from casting 
any chilling damp on the creative warmth of fancy, will 
encrease her ardour, and enlarge her sphere. 

For the more accurately we examine nature, the more 
we consider and the more we artaly^e her various parts, 
the more is the imagination fired and enriched by the 
sublime, extensive aad infioitely varied sc^j;^ of her 
divine tntagoificence^ .^ » 

To 
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To be wise, is to know nature : to be a great artist, is 
to imitate her truly. 

And so great are the variety and beauty, so stupendous 
is the grandeur of all things in the immensity of existence, 
and so infinite the wisdom whose universal and unremit* 
ting energy sustains the whole ; that no poetical fictions 
can equal the real sublimity of simple nature. 

For works of art are human imitations of an original 
divine. 

Having thus discussed physical sublimity, both as it 
exists in the nature of things, and as it is imitated in 
poetry; we now proceed to inquire concerning moral 
sublimity, which we have affirmed to consist either in 
such sentiments, or in such actions as are noble, gene- 
rous, and heroic. 
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SECTION IV, 



IF it be true that (he same tbings^ existiag in tbe same 
manner, must always and every where have the same ref- 
lations and proportions to each other,— as a triangte and 
a square, of equal base and equal height, must always 
bear to each other the relation of double and half : 

If it be likewise true that these refations and propor- 
tions are not the result of any positive institutions, nor 
derived from the will of any being whatsoerei ; but eter- 
nally, necessarily and iinalterably inherent in the nature 
of the things themselves : 

If it be farther true that man is by nature a social 
animal ; — and if society necessarily imply the relations of 
mutual intercourse and mutual dependence ; — then it will 
follow that whatever moral practice these relations neces- 
sarily require, is eternally, universally and unalterably 
just, right and natural to man. 

But if 80, then there must exist, necessarily and im- 
mutably in the nature of things, a moral rule of right, 
eternal, universal, and essentially prior to all positive 
commands, whether human or divine ♦• 

This 

* Whoever wishes to see a scientific demonstration of thb doctrine^ may find 
it in Dr. Samuel Clarke's '' Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion.'' — 
The doctrine was uniformly maintained by the ablest philosopher! of antiquity. 

Thua 
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This law universal, as it is no other than the supreme 
mind, — the sovereign reason which pervades and directs 
the universe, is, of course, the perfection of reason, and 
the prime fountain of all tiiat is morally fair, sublime and 
dignified. 

All moral sublimity must then consist, — either in such 
actions as are eminently consonant to this eternal rule of 
equity and virtue;— or in such sentiments as are strongly 
cbaracteristical of a mind habitually disposed to venerate 
and to practice it *• 

For 

Thus AriatoUe—- AayoF H yo^y - - - xoiv&v roy xar« fu9ir fi$-i ya^ S (AMVTivwrai 

lAoiii mMxn. '' I call that the nnivenal law^ which is the law according to 
^^ nature. For there is sonetbing which all men, as by anticipation, judge to 
'^ be by nature the universal just and the universal unjust, independently of any 
'' association or agreement among themselves." Arist. Rhet. Lib. 1. cap. 13. 
Edit. DuVal. 

The same philosopher, in his Ethics, treating of the itxalov voXirixoy — Civil 
Justice— distingubhes its species in the following manner : 

T» li woXiTixn }ixai«, TO piey ^oixov hh ^^ ii, yopuxoy. <pt/ffixoy pLcy ro 9arr»x^ 
Tfly airr^v ixov iuvofjuy, xai o2 7o Sox<7y, ^ /a^* yopuxov II, S, e| a^vis /xey iQh 
iia^pei ivrm H cXXo^r orov H Bcurrai, iut^i^Bt. " Of civil justice, one species 

is natural, the other legal. The natural is that which has every where the 

same power, and this whether it be ordained or not. The legal is that which, 
*' from the beginning, was indifferent whether it should be thus or otherwise ; 
'' but when ordained, is no longer indifferent/* Ethic. Nic. L. 5. c. 10. 
Edit. Du Val. 

* As human actions are the efeds of habitual dispositions, that is to say, of 
manners ; so, in their turn, they become the causes of sentiments, by rouzsug 
those habitual dispositions into actual eilergy. 

Thus the action of Lausus in the Encid, an action so eminently expressive of 
filial piety, extorts from Eneas those generous sentiments. 

Quo, morituie, mis— &c. 

R 2 And 
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For example — as man is by nature a social animal, and 
cannot subsist tappily out of society, it is evidently con- 
sonant to the eternal law of nature, founded on the im- 
mutable relations of things, that each individual should 
do what is conducive to the preservation of that society 
on which his own subsistence and well-being depend. 

It is also consonant to the natural law, that he who has 
been by others intrusted with their preservation and de- 
fence, should exert his faculties to preserve and defend 
them. 

And after his dcatli^ 

Quid tibi^ nunc^ miserande puer^ &c. JEn. L. 10. ^ SlU 



f So likewise the bold design of Nisus and Euryalus in the same poem, a design 

' so strongly characteristical of the highest courage and patriotism, makes the old 

Alethes exclaim : 

» Quse vobis, quae digna, viri, pro talibus ausis 

» ^ Prsemia posse rear solvi P pulcherrima primum 

I Dii, moresque dabunt vestri. Mn. L. 9* v. 252. 

A mind habitually disposed to venerate and to practice the eternal nile of 
equity and virtue, must feel an indignant abhorreucc of any action or sentiment 
which to that rule is eminently contrary. And the expression of such abhorrence 
may be morally sublime. 

On this principle, a noble indignation at the excessive treachery and ingrati- 
tude of the hypocritical Egnatius, first the client, and then the betrayer arid 
accuser of the virtuous Soranus and his pious daughter, is thus sublimely ex- 
pressed by the greatest of historians, and one of the wisest of men. 

Cliens hie Sorani, 8c tunc emptus ad opprimendum amicum, auctoritatem 
' Stoicae sectae praefcrebat, habitu 8c ore ad exprimendam imaginem honesti ex- 

ercitus, ca^terikm animo perfidiosus, subdolus, avaritiam ac libidinem occultans. 
Quae postquam pecunia reclusa sunt, dedit exemplum praecavendi, quomodo 
fraudibus involutos aut flagitiis commaculatos, sic specie bonarum artium falsos^ 
& amicitiae fallaces. Tacit. Annal. L. 16. cap. 32. 

As 
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As nothing tends more to tke permanence of any so- 
ciety, than the mutual esteem and good-will of the per- 
sons associated, it is likewise consonant to the rule of 
nature, that each individual should desire the approbation 
and applause of those with whom he lives in society : — 

And consequent to this, that he should dread just re- 
prehension, and resent unjust aspersion. 

When this habitual disposition of mind exists in sa 
eminent a degree as to render death less formidable than 
a violation of duty with its consequent disgrace; and life 
less desirable than a self-approving conscience and well- 
merited fame, — the sentiments which express such dispo- 
sition are morally sublime. 

Of moral sublimity, founded on these prkiciples, Virgil 
has given an admirable instance in the following words of 
the heroic and unfortunate Turnus : 

» 

Eicscindine domos (id rebus defuit unum) 
Perpetiar ? dextra nee Drancis dicta refellaxn ? 
Terga dabo ? — & Tunmin fugientem haee terra videbit ? 
Usque adeone mori miserum est ? Vos o mihi Manes 
Este boni^ quoniam Superis aversa voluntas ! 
Sancta ad vos aninui> atque istius inscia culpse 
Descendamy magnonun baud unquam indignus avonim. 

JEn. L. It. V. 645. 

This kind of sublime sentiment is properly sentiment 
heroic. 

There is another species of the same genus, which may 
be rightly termed sentiment philosophical. 

This, if it have less power on the imagination, is in the 
eye of reason, more truly sublime and dignified than the 
former. 

For 
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For an heroic sentimentj being the expression of internal 
feeling, is commonly the result of a transient passion, 
excited by events, local and particular. It is indeed 
founded (as has been shewn) on the universal and immu« 
table principles of morality ; but these principles it does^ 

not express. 

A philosophical sentiment is not only founded on prin- 
ciples universal and eternal — in their nature permanent, 
and not liable to the transitory influence of time, place 
or accident, — but these principles it expresses, and ap- 
plies to the particular instance. 

A sentiment, to be philosophical^ must then actually 
express, or at least plainly imply, some moral truth, 
universal and eternal : 

To be subUnie, it must, in the application of this truth 
to a particular instance, expreas some permanent habit 
of mind, in itself just, wise and dignified ; — such habit 
being a cause of moral practice,— being guided by deli- 
berate counsel,— and having the principle of action within 
the power of the agent *. 

* These are among the essential charaeteriatics of aU virtue. For virtue^ we 
are informed, is a permanent habit— E&r-«ad not only so, but a habit guided 
by deliberate counsel— ''E^if v^iqmxii. Afterwards we learn that tfae^rinciple 
pf action must be within the agent himself, and in his own power— exot/jiov—ow 
* oiqx^ ^^ ivTcf^-md the habit being guided by the w/Jo«i§e<wr— deliberate coun- 
aeW-the action must be — th evexa — with a view to some end or purpose. Se% 

cklot. Ihhic. Nicom. L. 3. cap. & and I^ 3. cap. 3. Edit. Du Yal. 

Hence the philosopher, when treating of fortitude, distinguishes that rational 
fortitude which is an 6|*r— a permanent habit of the mind— guided by the vqo»l^ 
.s^^f_deliberate counsel— and which acts for a proposed end, from that kind of 
courage which is the result of sudden anger. Ol pte* Ivy avJ^ewi, ia to xoXoa 
mparlovm. x. r. X. Id. Ibid. L. 3. cap. 1 1. 

^ Thus 
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Thus the splendid train of attendatitA, t?ith all the con-* 
comitants of luxury and profusion that surround the 
wealthy and the powerful, may be justly disdatned on 
the principle that " all true dignity, all grandeur, all ex- 
cellence, must (like every other quality) belong to, and be 
essentially inherent in, the person who possesses it/' Con- 
sequently,, whatever is external and naturally foreign to 
the person, can neither procure, increase, diminish, nor 
destroy it^ 

From this principle results the sublimity of those Sen- 
timents which Virgil ascribes to the respectable Evander, 
when, in a manner so dignified, so simple, and so polite, 
.he invites iEneas to his rustic cottage : 

*^ Hmc, iaqubj limina victor 
Alcides sobiit ; haec iUura regia csepit. 
Aude^ hospes^ contemnere opes^ 8c te quoque digi)urii 
Finge Deo^ rebusque v^i non asper egttA^r JBtf. 8. 36£. 

The same principle, more folly arid adequate}y *c-^ 
pressed, constitutes the dignity of those ndble sentiments 
of Milton, when he describes Ad^m^ endowed with every 
perfection of mind and body, coming forth alone and 
naked, to meet the angel Raphael. 

Mean Mrhile our primitive great sire, to meet 

His godlike guest^ walks forth ; without more train] 

Accom)>anied, than with Ihs own compleat 

Perfections^ in himself was all his state : 

More solemn than the tedious pomp^ that wait* 

On princes, when their rich retinue long 

Of horses led^ and grooms besmear'd with gold , 

Dazzles the crowds and sets them all agape. P. L. 5. 350. 

7 We 
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We cfennot quit this subject of sentiment sublime with- 
out observing that there is nothing which so agreeably or 
»o universally affects the human mind. By the vulgar, 
the beautiful and magnificent, but common, objects of 
the material universe are beheld without emotion. Of 
such objects, either as they exist in nature, or as they 
are exhibited in poetical imitation, those only^have any 
true relish, who, by well-directed study, have cultivated 
and refined their taste. But of moral sublimity, the per- 
ception is universal. Not offily the learned, the inge- 
nuous, and the liberal, but the promiscuous crowd col- 
lected in a theatre, feel and applaud with enthusiasm 
every sentiment which is eminently characteristlcal of the 
high social virtues*. 

And hence it appears that this very important excel- 
lence of genuine poetrj — namely, the sublimity of sen- 
timent—is founded on those natural and universal prin- 
ciples of Ethics which the philosophers of antiquity have, 
with so much accuracy^ investigated. 

According to those reasoners, virtue and moral offices 
are grounded, not on the fear of punishment, or the 

♦ Au obliviscimur quantoper6 in audiendo in legendoi|ue moveamuo ciim 
pie^ ciim amice^ ciim magiio aninio aliquid factum cognoscimiis ? — qiiid ioquar 
de nobis^ qui ad laudem & ad decus nati^ suscepti^ instituti sumus? qui cla* 
jnores vulgi atque imperitorum excitantur in theatris^ cum ilia dicuntur : 

E^o sum Orestes^ 
Contraque ab altero^ 
Immo enimvero ego sum^ inquam^ Orestes? 

- ----- Nemo est igitur qui non banc affectionem animi probet 

atque laudei;^ qua non modo utilitas nulla qusritur^ sed contra utilitatem etiam 
conservatur fides. Cic. de Fin. L. 5> cap. 22. 

hope 
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hope of reward^ — but on the essential constitution of 
.human nature. 

In their theories, vices appear not as pleasures to be ab« 
Btained from, but as pains to be avoided; — and the virtues 
appear, not as commands to be obeyed, but as pleasures 
to be enjoyed*. And this because they are consonant 
to the specific nature of man, and to the most excellent 
part of that nature. Therefore the possession and exer- 
cise of them must be the truest and the greatest good ; — 
and consequently the opposite vices, the truest and the 
greatest evils f in as m.uch as the good of every Being 
consists in the possession and exercise of that which b 
consonaot to its nature, — ^and evil in the contrary f. 

So 

* According to Aristotle, the ple&snre wfaidi results 6rom the prattioe of the 
«ioral virtiicfly is the only tnie test of the virtuous habit ;-— so that he alone is 
reallj virtuous, who is so for the sake of the^pleasure which he enjoys in beiiq; so. 

The philosopher mstaaces in temperance and fortitude. 2«pbE7ov ^c votiivBat 
TflJv ?5«*^ *">» iwtytyofAivnf ^«ri# n Xvvmy rots l^yif i fciv ya^ dwexo/Ji^vos to/? 

|xcv ivoiJLiwin Ya SfivS xau X^^y n §Ain XvwisjJMt ^, diUqwr 8 H Kuwi/jUvof, i&Xis' 
Arist. Ethic. Nicom. L. 2. cap. 2. Edit, fti VaL 

He had before affirmed r-^'Ot/S* Iriv iyat&of o /aA p^at^A/y raTr xsVaTr v^^scn^^ 
vn 7«P iixAtvf Sitk &$ eSroi, rin yA y/M^fnilm rm Jijuusfir^dpyliy* Sn IXtvd^ioy, roy 
*pA x»t^1» TM $\iuOi^a v^f«y. IfAOUJs ii xal «vi rm oXXan^. ^* .He i^ not a 
^ good man, who rejoi<;es not in good actions;— -for no one can call *him juA, 
^* who dees not receive fileasure from acting justly; — nor him liberal, who does 
'' not delight in doing acts of liberality;— and the same holds of the other vir« 
^' tties." Id. Ibid. L. I. cap. 9. 

'f To /SfiXrifoy iiuis'OJ^ T«ro xat oixfitoraroy. 

** That wludi, in any thing, is most excellent, is also most appropriate to that 
"' thing." Plat, de Rep. L. 9. 

In map, reason is that which is most exceBent; — and as he is an animal rational 
and sooiftlj it is to his nature the most appropriate^ being that characteristical dif- 

S ference 



So BMie^.ibr the sublimity of seottitieat. 

The subject which comes next in order to be <liaGU3f«d» 
it fifiUlimi^ of diction,, find the. ^rtl cdrrespondeiit cause 
jof ike iurgid, m before explained* 

%ence which divides the genus ammol, and comtkiitcs tke fpecm mas. And 
therefore the philosopher infers that the subjection of the lesa excellent smd less 
appropriate faculties^ to thtd which is supMne and essential^ mast eonstitate the , 
-inieBtpleeaBure^ Ta^ ifO^a^^i^ ypaiAtms mmians ^rJlf ^^vyfiiff^tm fsn^ ^tgnm^^^v^,. 

" Wherefote \Asen tfie ^ole sdul withoat opposition obeys that part in whick 

'^ fAukMophy" (or light. ieeMn) ^< is, ft*happefis that^^oadi part pefforms that 

<< which propaiiy Mog^s to it^ and is jad, ^aod oblaiaa those pleasures which 

«' are proper to itself, and which are the most excellent, and, as fiar as is pos* 

* «ible, the truest.'* Pkto Ibid. 

The sum and meaning of thiit noble theory of ancient philosophy is expressed 
«mth ivKMHMPon di^Mty and force by-tWaealMtiolis and ^netgeticPaiaitts, in^the 
fdlowing liaov which haae many p«clft(^ bemilias, beiides aubliBM^ of saoti:^ 



Magae Fbter DeAn^ siBvea pimine tysaaaoar 
Ikmd alia raUone ynUm, dim din lihid<» 
lifttWHit ingeniiim fefteotitincta vaoano. 
Viitatem irideant, iiOabascatftque ralicta* St^ 3.3S. 
Cicero every where mculcates the mme doctiine. See particularly Tusc. Disp. 

Uode igitiir cectiw m^ pewiaHU<|iian icetDamm pawnte witara; 

^ in «R sit«n«Me«cc«6w «st iUvd quod vmns optimum. Quid sat auUm 
« hooiiiie M«ad ac bon meqte nieliui ? ^ bono kmndtm «at ^ffbu^ » ]|c 
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SECTION V^ 



OF ail the kiads 4tf trapes which rhetoricians^ with a 
minute, and often ' frhrolons^ diligence bare distinguidied, 
the' most natural, the most beautiiul^ aod the most fr^ 
quent, is the metaphor. 

The metaphor is a; trope by which one idea is, substituted 
ibr another^ to wbioli it shears some analogy. 

Hence all metaphors comprehend a comparimnoi ideas.. 

They an therefore founded on dmUUude^' the universai 
principle of all comparison; and which may be consideKd 
as the common genus, in which they all equally partici* 
pate. . . 

Their specific differences may be investigated in the. 
nmnner following: 

Ai\ the ideas Whtch fill the minds of menare eitlier ideate 
of sensation » or ideas of refleotton.. 

The former represent objects- physical and aeasible;— 
the latter objects oioml and iatellectual. i 

Now ais metaphors sabs;titat6 one idea for. another, and 
as all ideas exhibit either the objects of sense, or dse those 
of the intellect^ it follows that all metaphors must anbf^ 
^itute either o^ie sensible object for another ;-*^r. eise^^— 
objects^eneribte fbr obyeotBinteltectual ir-^ox: lastly^rr-objects 
intellectual for objects sensible. 

The two last species may be considered together, in as 
much as they have in common this specific characteristic; 

s 2 —that 



liat tliey present at once bath sensible and intellectna} 
ects ; — whereas the first species presents sensible objects 

y- 

111 sensible objects are eitlier natural or artificial. The 
er are either the works or the energies of human inteU ' 
;; — the former, of intellect divine. 
Natural objects must therefore as far surpass the arti6cia{ 
lignity and grandeur, as the divine, the universal, and 

eternal eicels the human, the particular^ and tfaei 
jsient. 

Trom this it follows, that when the ideas of ar^/icio^'sen- 
e objects are metaphorically substituted for the ideas* 
those which are natural, the latter are compared toc 
igs, which in dignity and grandeur, are essentially in-- 
or to them. 

Lnd therefore such metaphocs must hivve a tendency to^ 
igureand degrade what they were intended to raise andi 
utify^ 

^or exsropte ;-«that glorious luminary which onlightensi 
I' animates the world), has not unfrequently been termed 
he lamp of day." Milton himself,, in an elevated pas- 
e, uses a metaphor which substitutesthe^idea of solving 
in in a, 6^d, (that is, one of .the eoei^ies o£ humaib 
\^ foe that transcendent energy of the supreme in- 
ect, the creation and arrangement of innumerable' 
ra*i But hon contemptible is. a lamp, compared to. 

sun,, or ^ains o£ com to suns and worlds of prodigious, 
gnitude, occupying, at immense diataaces^ tb«ir re-^. 
ictive statioqii. in thq boundless space 1- 

* .4;ml Mw'd ifi^.Btiin the HeaTE^,.thii^ a;^ tfidd. P. L.7.<3.^.9* 

M.etaphoi^' 



Metaj^rs of this^kind therefore have not a oataraL 
analogy to tlie things which are their svibjecis; but by 
being essentially inferior to them, degrade them £rpnv> 
their intrinsic dignity *- 

But the effect ' is. very different, when the idea of one^ 
im/ura/ object of sense, in itself either elevatpd or beau^ 
tiful> is; substituted fot that of another^ 

Thus, when Miltoa calls, the. drops of dew 

* . ' . 

'^ tKe stars of mornings which the sun^ 

•^ fmpearli on every leaf and every flow'r," 

_|_ ■■JWi ■■ 111 II "^ ' T I ■ ■■ AM ^O-J 

* Such metaphors are contrary to that principle of Aristotle, (a principle 
founds on the nacess^ and immutabTe relations of things), '* that the pro« 
^ priety of eloquence conrntatin it»^faatiiig •just analogy^ to the things which are* 
'*' its. iubjectSi--^otf vro^ca^A^if «s v^ftK^iv." The two other priodples of pro* 
Jfriety^ Yfhkik b^ mcotbns first^-^namely— Uie puMe^ic and the moral seem^, 
both from the nature of the thing, and from the explication which he afterwards 
gives of them^:— to be comprehended in this last, as species in. their genus^ His^ 
words are r 

To i§ trg^v S&i 4 >iSry> iir i'^JtMifuiiTB n» rfimn, jmi* .T9ir.JMe£if*ei«if«» 
%foi^lAa9i9 ava\Q7oy, To S dvoKoyoy is'iv* iiv f^vn %sb^\ jt/oyx^^. MmMatQtaKots- 
l^ynrm' [Arfle «je^i iurtKinf kiavvs* fAifif ivl rH eutOJi Im^mlIi hsn KOWfJLor ** Die- 
^ tion will have propriety , if it be pathetic, and'moral^ and analogous to the 
^ things which are its subjects. And it is tim» ai^alogoos, if it neidler speak 
'^ meanly poacq^uiq; .tliin|a d]gDi^;-r-nor in. a. dignified tinamier conceroing 
^ things^ meui;-raor add oniaintBt^ fo .a ii^f^i word^" j , A^t. Rbet. }L* 5. cap. 7^ 

That the /ralA^^ic and' the moral are comprehended in to ayolXoyoy as species io; 
tfieir genus, and therefore referable to it, is evident. 

For that style n pathetic. We lire told; wUicIi is consonant' to the emodon of 
9iod.e]|pre9aedUr-aQd.tha| style frtomly .whicb is«k:oti^naiit to the character ondi 
kabitual manners of the spaakei*.. 

IJaSi^rixif} Sfi, lav /xev ^ t/C^ir* x, n X«. 
Kffi jifita^ $E a(unf)» x. r»X.. Id. ](bui.. 



ir* have two UieJtftphors, in one of wliich the gUftering of 
the deir-drops is figured by that of the stars; land in tUc 
othep their transparent btightness by the brilliancy of pearli. 
Both these metaphors are taken from natural objects o? 
sense, highly beautiful, and elevate As well as adorn tlhe 
subjects t6 which'they ate applied. 

Metaphors of the other two species (which, for the 
reason above stated, may be considered together) are more 
animated and splendid; and therefore more. conducive to 
sublimity. . - 

Por the human mind (as has been already shewn) is^ 
principally affected by those moral and intellectual ideas 
which are formed by its own activity^ and are congenial to. 
its own nature. And for tbis^ rmsoii, tbe principal pow^r* 
of imagQry depends ot> its being asaeeiated with such 
ideas. But die ideaa^ of mental energies and affections- 
are evidently of ibis moral and intellectual Jkind. And 
therefore when a sensible object is represented by >sacli 
an afits€tiofi;^^^-<M^ when, on the contrary) sach an a#ection 
is represented by a sensible object, tlie image and the 
intellectual idea are united, and presented in one view by, 
the relaAioix of similitude, 

AcQM'difi^jrf Jtteta{)liQrs of these* sp^ies are used so* 
of ten^ by ^p^i^^, tiiBt thcit fte^oency ha* greatff diminished* 
their eftbct. 

Thu.s«. in all poetry^ the, grovea apd vailies; si»ii/tf ;* — the 

#oaipQ$.t< riTfCtf ;-«4d§b. moiatitAis»4kf*ai€m tbe-sfty, ^"dtfy 
the thunderbolt: 

» ■ . ' 

InmHynim stber 
DifFuso lumini; ridct; liucr. L. 5. 

KupMj 
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Obvia veatOTumfurm 

Minas perfat coeli^ue maasque. Vise. JEol !()• v. .693* 

Gfemiiih}ue minantur 

ft 

Tb^ae are metapiiorical eKpreaaidns^ by irhich sdme 
alfectioM of tiie mind (or tfae visible ^igns which indicate 
thctm) are stibstiAutediOT objects purelyseiisibles-^be'ecL^ 
t^mal sigQ of a pfleasin^ emcfticn, for tbe physic^ iieaiitf 
of a fair enligktened ^praspect ;~ttk6 paasion of ragtf fer 
the {ihysir^ actUe fgmex oi a tempest ;-^4nbi»cei arid 
^ofiaace^ fof tbe miag^iide and f)a9sive pawer of .meun- 
•tains. 

Nor is tbe jevene of -^is leas fiequeiit> or^ l^ efiei>^ 
^ticu 
• • • . 

Est moUisJiamma meduUat* 

JSxastuat ira. 
Gelidusque per ima cucurrit 
Ossa tremor^ &e» 

These are metaphors by T^hich sensible objects, and ope- 
rations purely pbysical, are svibstituted for affections of 
the mind : — tijc^p^jpwsal power <jf fire, for the moral effect 
of love or anger: — the physical pow'er of cold> for the 
moral effect of fear* 

I To Una ^woieB of rtr^pe belMig» alleigdky,. JiiAiidb is » 
iroiitimied nieta]Dhoiv representing either some passion^ d: 
aome ^^tract idea by fwrsonification and ' s^isible attri^ 
liutes;-«*as Euvifxritii dior serpents^ Time with hds scythe 
' . ; and 



mod wings ; — or ekse^ Bome semible* and inanimate objecf, 
hy the moral attributes of a rational being ; — ^as the River- 
Gods, — Apollo, — Bacchus, and Ceres. 

The numerous allegories of both these kinds, contained 
in the beautiful ficticMs of ancient mythology, wilt be con- 
sidered in the following chapter. 

' Here it may be observed, that nothing tends more to 
iieighten tlie eSect of physical sublimity, than the intrtf^ 
toeing in action some natural power thus personified and 
animated. When Virgil, in the £rst book of the Georgics, 
so admirably describes tlie effects of a sudden storm,'*-^ 
4he several elements of the sablinie, — ^^magnitude, — ^mo- 
-tion, — ^seiind, — power, and darkness, interrupted by tran- 
sitory light, are made to act on the imagination with 
Todoublc^ force, hy the introduction of Jupiter (the 
tempest personified) breaking through the clouds in 
flashes of lightening, and hurling his bolts on Rhodope 
^wdAtbos; 



Ipse Pater^ media mmboram in nocte, conisai 

Fulmioa molUur dextra ; quo maxima motu ^ 

7enra tremit ; — fugere ferse^ 8c mortsdia conk 

« 

Per gecices humilis stravit pavor ;— ille flagraiiti 
Aut Athoj aiit SUiodopnon^ aut alia Ceiaunia telo 

- And this efect results from that principle which we 
lyefore established, -^namely^ — that the mind is. ever most 
^afiected by that which being animated, intelligi&nt and 
tfLctiye, is congenial to its jown nature. lo tiie noble 

passage 



paange' which we arC' now: couideridg^ this principle* te 
stUl more a^rikii^ljr exemplified b j Uie variation of: the 
tenses* ..*]'* 

^ Of the se?entl ^etaento of the sublime which the Ae^ 
scription combines, the most conspicuous is fower. ' 

- The effects of this power ate seen in the images^— • 
^* terra trtmty^ — *^ f^g^^ f^^^' — " mortalia corda pW 
^* gtntes' humiUs strmnt pavor^** — which effects derive thei# 
principal grandeur from their relation to their 'cawe^ 
And the apparent greatness of this cause is wonderfully 
augmented by the different times in which ^ its several 
e&^ts are described. When Jupiter brandibhies the thun* 
derbolt, — " terra tremitj" — the earth i$ trembling^;'-^b\i% 
ko rapid is thg operation of his poat^er, that^ im^theisery 
instant when he beginn to exert it, many of its>efiectilafe 
already past ; — " fugere feriz^* — ^the wild beasts ' kavk jiorf; 
•_j« fn^talia corda s/l-awf pdyor^''--^terr6arr;to lainipi^os^ 
trate the hearts of Mortals.' By this: jiiUicious\ohaige :.of 
tenses, both the power itself, and the motion through.irh&ch 
it energizes, are exalted to such a degree of intension as 
is apparently infinite. 

" From the whole of this reasoning concerning poetical 
" sublimity it appears — that the sublime in nature is either 
^^ physical or hwral; — that the physical is always resolvable 
" into some of those ten primary constituent elements 
** which we have enumerated, and whose essential prin- 
" ciples we have discussed : — that the moral consists either 
** in sentiments, in actions, or in both, and is founded on 
" those universal laws of morality whose existence is ne- 
"^cessary, Jmmutable and eternal: — that in poetry the 
•* diction in which either of these two species is expressed 

T '' must 
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^ miifl: possess that dignity, and ele¥aiion which resuH 
^ priDcipallj from the judicious, me of melaphors ;«^and 
^^ that it is essential to the metaphor to snbstitute.either 
i^on«i sensible kl«a for at)other,h-^H;»r the: sensible, ^r the 
•* intellectual,— or the contrary/^ 

. A«d thus have been considered the .constituent pro« 
perties. of sublimity ;-^firsti the primaty elewents gf 
the'subUeae in natUire;'---and>8epandly^r^itS,tbi^ distipct 
species in poetry,- — ^namely,*— sublimity of -idea, — sub^ 
limity .'of sentiment, — and sublimity of diction. These 
being aU the species that were proposed for discussion^ 
this inq^uiry into the nature of the subUmie here con« 
eludes. ..'.'. . \ ••. -, '. > 

The principles hitherto established sure no where Qior« 
strikingly exemplified than in the different kinds of poe-> 
tical fiction. . 

■ T^e natnte of mythology and poetic fiction is there- 
fore th&iBubject irhficb comes next in Qtdet to be xnvesti- 
gated.- 
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It is a coihmon oBservatidti that in p6etrt, 'fiction give# 
the greatest pleasure to the mind- 
It has heei^ asserted, that when every effect has an ade- 
quate cause, probability is sufficiently secured: that when 
popular belief or traditionary sup^tiFioh has established 
the existGfnce of praet^natural powers, the ogency ascribed 
to them, JiowevtfE eodikrary to the Icnown laws and ordi* 
mry course of nature, pleases the fancy without revolting 
reason. ^ . 

Of the ,trwth of this assertion, the extravagant fictions 
of sooBie of tlieiniost admired poets may seem to afford an 
experimental* progf; 

Reason however denionstratfes that truth (which consists 
in conformity to nature) is^the sole foiintaiif of .excellence. 

in every elegant ai;tf . 

An investtgatioii of the subject may perii^ps evince that 
fiction, thongh stiled thei sodl of poetry, yet deserves that' 
character only when it illustrates either some philosopniqal 
t{mtii,^Qr sooi/^iaiportant. fo^t of authentic Jbistory *, , 

; .^ J • • . For 

^ That fiction is the soul of poetry has been generally aa«erte«l oil the author 

rity of Arutotle. But if the v,'ord Jiction be used in contra-distiuction to truth, 

^' ' * T 8 and 
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For this purpose it will be proper to consider historical 
and philosophical truth* and the influence of each on the 
beauties of poetry : showiog by. exan|p1es that the fictions 
which involve one or both of these species of truth, are 
always more beautiful, more sublime, and more interest* 
ing than those which, being the' pure creations of undi- 

and be coondered-w s^iOBiBioiis witti the marttttmgh ^ freitmiiufl^ luch is 
by no means the sentiment of the philosopher. He indeed asserts^ and by a very 
accunte logical deduction^ proves that the v^f>Sj the fahlt^ is the jiriDoipsI 
constituent part, and, as it were, the soul of a tiagedy ; and the same holds of 
every other poem which imitates li£& and human actions. 

Apx*^ y^ 2if xai oToy -^vyjh J piSSor rgr rgay«}jiKr. Poet. c. 6. 

. j • . - . • » 

But by & iuvios^abula^^thc fable^vi not meant what we commonly imder-^ 
stand by poetical fiction, — the description of persons, places^ and events, not 
within the ordinary course, nor consonant to the known hws, of nature ;«^bot'. 
only 4 rih mfayiAtMt cv^mu^** the oompositiott" (whAiidr .in the nfeirative or 
dramatic form) '' of actions'* — or events* 

This is bdeed iMyisoit — the chief and most important part of a poem. '' Tot, 
" a tragedy^ (or any other poem which is active, wheth^ narrative or dranutic^ 
'^ is an imitatiott, not of men» but of actions, anif ofUfe, and of happiness^ 
^' and of misery. Now hq>punss oonsista in action, and the eniT (or dueT 
object of human life) *' is not a quality, but practice.' For it is aeoordiig ta, 
*^ their mannen diat men. poss e ss certain qualities, but according to dieir acti(m$^ 
^ that they are happy, or the contrary. And therefore the poets do not repre*. 
^ sent an action for the sake of imitatii^ manners, but introduce mattners tor ihe ' 
*' sake of the action. Wherefore the fable," (that is, the regular structure of 
actions and events), '^ is the end of tragedy. And the end'' ^beii^g that for the 
sake of which all the rest is done) '* is in all things die priucipal.** H* ya^ 

r^ayoMa yuitwiis £$*» wc avO^oiaraiy, oKkA Wfa^w, xoi Ci», xal tuiaifMitiaSf xai 
uMfXmiJLm/ias. Koi yi^ ^ iui^aufMifla i> v^o^b isi, xoa to teXot, «^S^ ns h»p. 
^ wfHoms. *Eiffi ii mvi pUx r« 4ftt mot nvsr, xJla ii ris w^at tM^iMnt, 4 
rimylim. *Ovk h tmtis ri t,Oii pufMicMvroi, «(iT7»jiy, aXXa ra Hn aviimt^Xiii^ . 
CtfyMffiv tm ras v^aj^u "ftfs ri w^fxala, jmei i iav^s 'HXS^ ms rpBymitms. 1% 
It tM^ sJy^soif amviDm icis* Poet. c. &. 

lected 



tected fancy, ^ve not any satisfaction to the UBderstand* 
log. 

The great epic poets have chosen for their subjects 
events which really happened, or which at least had ob-^ 
tained the sanction of general belief. 

The existence of the Phrygian Troy, (and consequently 
the Trojan war), has indeed been questioned. 

But the manner in which Homer speaks of that event, 
and the general tenor of the whole Iliad, abundantly 

evince that, if it were not a matter of fact, it was at least 

« 

founded on a tradition, which, in the time of the poet, 
was universally known and believed. The action of the 
Iliad begins in the tenth year of the siege of Troy ; and it 
IS one of the excellencies of Homer, that without preface 
or circumlocution, he hastens immediately into the midst 
of things, introducing Agamemnon and Achilles as cha« 
racters well known, whose particular actions he proceeds 
to relate. 

In the course of the poem he gives not any direct 
account of the cause of the Trojan war, or of the events 
which had happened in the former part of the siege. In 
the speeches of some of his heroes, he incidentally men*- 
tions those events, as things of general notoriety, to which 
consequently it was sufficient to allude, and needless to 
relate them. 

As to the Eneid, it is well known that the settlement of 
the Trojans in Italy under the conduct of Eneas,^ the mar* 
riage of their leader with the daughter of the King of 
Latium, and the wars which he on that account waged 
with the RutuH under Turnus, are events which, whether 
real or feigned, were by the Romans generally credited.. 

And 



Art6 since thai which ia beUemd, acts ia the sante 'iiiannw 
on the mind as that which is known ; the argument with 
Irespect to the influence of historic troth on thfe beauties of 
poetry, holds equally in either case. But Virgil, not 
content with this doubtful tradition, has judiciously made 
that greatest of historical events, the foundation of the 
Roman Empire, the chief and ultimate, though not the 
immediate, end of the action which he celebrates. And 
hence principally results the. heroic dignity of his sub* 
ject. 

Among the moderns, the poems of Camoens, of Tasso» 
and of Milton, are, in like nianner^ founded on historical 
authority. 

The principle of historic truthbeing thus adopted by tlie 
greatest poets, ancient and modern,, it may be observed 
further^ that tliose parts of their works in which that 
truth is' more particularly oonspicuous, are therefore the 
most beautiful. 

Of the Iliad indeed, our ignorance both of the age in 
which it was composed, and of that concerning which it 
treats, renders us unable to form, in this respect, an accu« 
rate judgment. 

We may, however, observe that the catalogue of tho 
Greek and Trojan forces has ever been considered as th^ 
truest historical and geographical account extant of tho 
eorliosi ages of Greece, and of the Lower Asia: — and we 
know how highly this part of the poem was hy the ancients- 
esteemed. »l 

Of all the events in the Eneid, none perliaps are so 
truly poetical a^ the unhappy fate of Dido, and tlie descent 
of Eueas to the regions of the dead. 

But 
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But no beauties of the former are more striking, or liaro 
obtained more general admiration, than the historical al- 
lusion to the enmity which existed between the de- 
scendants of Dido and those of Eneas. Nor can we read 
without enthusiasm, even at this distance of time, the 
very natural and pathetic, yet accurate and historical, 
p^diction of the mighty contests of the Carthaginian with 
the Roman commonwealth ; — and the prophetic invocation 
of the expiring Queen to the future Hannibal: 

. Exoriare aliquia nostrk ex oasibus ultor. 

Qui fiice Dardanios ferroque aequare colonos. JEn. 4. ▼• 625. 

In the latter, the historical account of the great men 
whom the Roman Empire was destined to produce, shines 
80 supereminently among the beauties of Virgil, that it ia 
perhaps the principal reason why some critics have equalled^ 
or even preferred, the Roman to the Graecian poet. 

If in the higher forms of poetry, historical truth be thus 
interesting, philosophical truth must be still more so» For 
history is conversant only about that which is particular 
and past, philosophy about that which is universal and 
•very where present *• 

la 

* Hence it is that philosophical tsuth b to be cheifly and most eonstandy re* 
farded hy the epic and the dramatic poet. According to Aristode, it consti-^ 
tutes the essential difference between the poet and the historian; and being first 
in dignity^ exalte the work of the former above that of the latter. The Stagirite, 
after observing that it is not metre alone which distinguishes history from poetry^ 
(for the work of Herodotus might be versified^ and would still be a history)^ adds: 
*AXXa TbTft/ hoLfiqsi, rSf tw /i^v ri ygvo/xcv* X£Ve(V» tov li oia ay TsvoiTO. Aio xat 
^odo^^ft/rjgov xai <jx«5a/ore^, wo«j(rif Ifo^icts hh. "H fxiv yiq TSoit^ais piSXXov ri 
aaOoXv^ A S' Icogta ri xafl* ha^% X^gj^ «' But in this they differ, that the histo- 

" rian^ 
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In every imitation of an action, whether by narration, 
as of a thing past, or by representation, as of a thing 
present, the fable, the manners, the sentiments, and the 
diction must be regulated by those laws of human nature, 
which being essential to the species, are therefore universal 
and eternal. ^ . 

£ven in the wildest extravagance of poetical imagina-* 
tion, when all the aerial offsprings of fancy, fear, or su- 
perstition are embodied and brought into action, the great 
poets have paid a due attention to the realities of nature. 
Their brightest fictions are but the decorations of truth; — 
and those which are the mere extravagances of poetical 
imagination, not illustrating either intellectual truths Or 
physical phasnomena, are always comparatively cold and* 
uninteresting. 

Of this we may be convinced by comparing them. 

The cestus of Venus, which so accurately exhibits the , 
characteristics and the effects of the passion of love : — the 
earth pouring forth her various flowers at the congress of 
Jupiter and Juno, which represents the production and 
nourishment of vegetable nature by the warmth of Jove, 
the etherial fire, united with Juno, the Goddess of alU 
refreshing air: — Prayers, the daughters of Jupiter, pre- 
ceded by Injustice, slowly following her course to repair 
the injuries which she does to man, and supplicating the 
clemency of their father in favour of mortals ; — these Ho- 
meric fictions are manifest representations either of natural 
or of moral truth. 

" rian, relates those things which have been, the poet such things as might have 
'' been. Wherefore poetry is a something more philosophical and dignified than 
** history. For poetry exhibits cheifly tliose things \ihich are uoiversalj but 
'' history, those which are particular/' Arift. Poet. c. 9- 

If 
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* If we compare them with other fictions, which though 

invented by the genius of the same incomparable poet, 
yet paint not any truth whatever; — with Diomed wounding 
Venus in the hand, — with Venus saving Paris in a cloud 
from the sword of MenelauSy-r— and with the horse of 
Achilles speaking, we may then appeal to our own feelings, 
and learn from th6 sensations that we experience, the su- 
periour excellence of the former, and the comparative 

I meanness of the latter. 

The same may be observed of the fictions of Virgil. 
How superiour is his Dido, invoking the future enmity of 
Home and Carthage; — his Anchises, setting forth the me- 
taphysical principles of the Platonic philosophy, and re- 
vealing the destined glories of the Roman Empire; — his 
epitome of the Roman history on the shield of Eneas, to 
his Harpies and his Polyphemus, his myrtles distilling 
blood, and his ships transformed into sea-nytnphs ! 

These observations may be more fully illustrated by 
considering that species of fiction called allegory, which is 
one of the most agreeable ornaments of poetry. 

Allegories are always the representations of truths uni- 
versal. For all truth is of necessity either universal or 
particular, and that which is particular cannot, in alle- 
gory, be otherwise represented than by the exhibition of 
universal ideas. As, for example, if any particular con- 
quest, or any particular act of valour be described allego- 
rically, it must be by a representation of victory, of forti- 
tude, or of glory in general. 

• All truths universal are either the universal laws and 
principles of mind and nature intellectual ; — or else, they 
are the universal laws and principles of corporeal properties 

U and 
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In every imitation of an action, -whetber by narratioiiy 
as of a thing past, or by representation, as of a thing 
present, the fable, the manners, the sentiments, and the 
diction must be regulated by those laws of human nature, 
which being essential to the species, are therefore univQ^rsal 
and eternal. ^ . 

£ven in the wildest extravagance of poetical imagina* 
tion, when all the aerial offsprings of fancy, fear, or su- 
perstition are embodied and brought into action, the great 
poets have paid a due attention to the realities of nature. 
Their brightest fictions are but the decorations of truth ; — 
and those which are the mere extravagances of poetical 
imagination, not illustrating either intellectual truths Or 
physical phasnomena, are always comparatively cold and* 
uninteresting. 

Of this we may be convinced by comparing them. 

The cestus of Venus, which so accurately exhibits the , 
characteristics and the effects of the passion of love :-^the 
earth pouring forth her various flowers at the congress of 
Jupiter and Juno, which represents the production and 
nourishment of vegetable nature by the warmth of Jove, 
the etherial fire, united with Juno, the Goddess of alU 
refreshing air: — Prayers, the daughters of Jupiter, pre- 
ceded by Injustice, slowly following her course to repair 
the injuries which she does to man, and supplicating the 
clemency of their father in favour of mortals ; — these Ho^ 
meric fictions are manifest representations either of natural 
or of moral truth. 

'' rian^ relates those things which have been, the poet such things as might have 
'' been. Wherefore poetry is a something more philosophical and dignified than 
** history. For poetry exhibits cheifly those things mhich are universal^ but 
'' history, those which are particular/' Arift. Poet. c. 9* 
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If we compare theui with other fictions^ which though 
invented by the genius of the same incomparable poet, 
yet paint not any truth whatever; — with Diomed wounding 
Venus in the hand, — with Venus saving Paris in a cloud 
from the sword of Menelaus, — and with the horse of 
Achilles speaking, we may then appeal to our own feelings, 
and learn from the sensations that we experience, the su- 
periour excellence of the former, and the comparative 
I meanness of the latter. 

The same may be observed of the fictions of Virgil. 
How superiour is his Dido» invoking the future enmity of 
Home and Carthage ; — his Anchises, setting forth the me- 
taphysical principles of the Platonic philosophy, and re- 
vealing the destined glories of the Roman Empire; — his 
epitome of the Roman history on the shield of Eneas, to 
his Harpies and his Polyphemus, his myrtles distilling 
blood, and his ships transformed into sea-nytnphs ! 

These observations may be more fully illustrated by 
considering that species of fiction called allegory, which is 
one of the most agreeable ornaments of poetry. 

Allegories are always the representations of truths uni- 
versal. For all truth is of necessity either universal or 
particular, and that which is particular cannot, in alle- 
gory, be otherwise represented than by the exhibition of 
universal ideas. As, for example, if any particular con- 
quest, or any particular act of valour be described allego- 
rically, it must be by a representation of victory, of forti- 
tude, or of glory in general. 

• All truths universal are either the universal laws and 
principles of mind and nature intellectual ; — or else, they 
are the universal laws and principles of corporeal properties 

U and 
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In every imitatioa of an action, nehcther by narration, 
as of a thing past, or by representation, as of a thing 
present, the fable, the manners, the sentiments, and the 
diction must be regulated by those laws of human nature, 
which being essential to the species, are therefore universal 
and eternal. ^ . 

Even in the wildest extravagance of poetical imagina* 
tion, when all the aerial offsprings of fancy, fear, or su- 
perstition are embodied and brought into action, the great 
poets have paid a due attention to the realities of nature. 
Their brightest fictions are but the decorations of truth ; — 
and those which are the mere extravagances of poetical 
imagination, not illustrating either intellectual truths or 
physical phaenomena, are always comparatively cold and* 
uninteresting. 

Of this we may be convinced by comparing them. 

The cestus of Venus, which so accurately exhibits the , 
characteristics and the effects of the passion of love : — the 
earth pouring forth her various flowers at the congress of 
Jupiter and Juno, which represents the production and 
nourishment of vegetable nature by the warmth of Jove, 
the etherial fire, united with Juno, the Goddess of alU 
refreshing air: — Prayers, the daughters of Jupiter, pre- 
ceded by Injustice, slowly following her course to repair 
the injuries which she does to man, and supplicating the 
clemency of their father in favour of mortals ; — these Ho- 
meric fictions are manifest representations either of natural 
or of moral truth. 

" rian, relates those things which have been, the poet such things as might have 
*' been. Wherefore poetry is a something more philosophical and dignified than 
*' history. For poetry exhibits cheifly those things inhicb are universal^ but 
" history, those which are particular/' Arift. Poet. c. 9* 
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If we compare them with other fictions^ which though 
invented by the genius of the same incomparable poet, 
yet paint not any truth whatever; — with Diomed wounding 
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Tlie persons, and even the statues of the great Apollo 
and the thundering Jove, were doubtless the objects of 
idolatrous worship to the ignorant and trembling crowd. 

But the philosophers, who adapted to their theories the 
existence and attributes of these fictitious deities, and the 
poets who from them derived the noblest themes for their 
enraptured fancy, viewed them in a light more rational 
and exalted. By them the lightening^ the tempests, and 
the thunder were personified and animated in the allegory 
of Jupiter, — the all-pervading ether, which was supposed 
to fire the boundless space, to kindle lightening in the 
clouds, by its invigorating warmth to give life to matter, 
and to be the vivifying principle of things, the aii-pro- 
ducing God, — " hominum rerumque repertor/' 

Virgil, in his Georgics, which exquisite production- is 
BO less philosophical than poetical^ thu3 sublimely sings of 
the returning spring : 

Turn pater omnipoteiu foecundis imbribus aether 
Conjugis in greoiium laetae descendit, & omnea 
Magnus alitj magno commixtus corpora foetus.. 

This imagery is evidentTy a poetical allegory, represent- 
ing the productioi^ and nourishment of all vegetable life 

knowledge in an aHegorical taTe. Hence Pliitarch aflbms tftat ^ nothing irra^ 
^ tionaVy— nothing fabulous^ or proceeding from superstition, was inserted into» 
^ their sacred rites ; but some of those rites have moral and useful causes, — anct 
*^ others are not without their beauty, derired either from history or ftx)m na- 
*^ tural philosophy." Ovihk ya^ oXoyov, Al imASHu, Sii viA iuaihutMOfias^ 

9/Aoi^ jeo/x4'OTv)ros I^t^uc^f ^ ^cmns kfiiu Pint, de Isid. & Osirid. la Op. Morale 
torn. d. p. 394: Edit Reiske. 
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irom the earth; rendered fertile by the heat and mojstnre 
of the ccelestial ether *. 

By these mythoiogists, the soq, which appears to move' 
from east to w^t» and to descend into the western ocean, 
was represented by the lively image of the young and 
beautiful Apollo, whose palace of gold and diamonds wa% 
opened in the morning by Aurora. Thence the God issued 
in 9 brilliant chariot, and drqve through the heavens to 
the Atlantic shores* 

The Hours, dancing round him^ accompanied with equal 
speed his rapid course. 

He was armed with a silver bow, from which he dis* 
charged burning arrows on impious men and nations. 

On earth he was the Qod of music and of poetry, and 
surrounded by the Muses on the hills of Parnassus. 

He presided over the medical art, and taught to man* 
kind, by means of his son Esculapius^ the nature and use 
of medicinal herbs. 

^ It lis in tbis cbaracter prmcipaDy ttiat Jupiter appears in the fictions of the 
poets* But in a sense more abstract and philosophical^ the etherial Jove was the 
universal mindy^tho supreme intellect^ existing and energizing throughout the 

universe: 

Totftm> infiisa per artus>, 
Mens agitat molem^ & magno se corpore miscet» 

Thus Maxinuis Tyiius^ speakbg of the interpretation of the ancient poedcat 
allegories in general^ and of those of Homer in particular^ 

KaXfi Toy fjiiif Aia, vfiy wqioQurarov km dfx^^'^*''^^^r ^ varra swerM Mat vn» 
t«^?i' rnv ti AtuvSn ipqofnaiy^ rw H AvoXAoi 93X10V* rov H Tlw&iw^ 9iftuf/ut hi yri^ 
)iai OaXarTiff loy, oixovoiaovt sunSv viv svnv xal rit atq/Amnav* 

^' Gill Ju{Hter — the mind most ancient and supreme^ whom aD' thmgs foIlow^ 
^ and obeji— call Minerva, prudence^ Apollo, the sun; and Neptune, that 
^ spirit which pervades the earth and sea, and directs their stabili^ and their har> 
^ monj/' Max. Tyr. Dtssertat. 29> . 
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This ift a true allegorical picture of that lofninarf xvhich 
animates all nature, and is therefore justly conceived as 
adorned with perpetual youth and beauty: — ^which appears 
to *mo?e as a fiery chariot through the sky from east to 
west :. — by the too great heat of which contagious diseases 
are sometimes produced, but whose genial and well-tem- 
pered warmth is the source of health, of vigour, and of 
life*; — and which, by the beauty and magnificence that 
it diffuses over the world, excites the mind to contempla- 
tion, and exalts the imagination to the conceptions of poetry. 

The Hours, the swiftest of the goddesses, dancing round 
the chariot, is an elegant picture of the progress of time. 
For the present hour appears not to move in direct pro- 
greseioo, bat, as it were, to dance armend us^ remaining 
nearly in the same place:*-— but when we take a retrospec- 
tive view of the time past, we wonder at the rapidity with 
which it seeim to have flown, and nothing appears so swift 
as the hours. 

. An allegory of a similar nature may be traced in the 
ancient religions of the £a&t 

The Osiri»of the £gyptiaas, tlie Mitbra of thePersianSr 
were the deities of the sun. Osiris was the husband 
of Isis, the goddess of material nature, by whose union 
with the solar warmth, is produced all animal and vege- 
table life. , . , 

* To this obsccvaitio* conGcming the nodical power of Apoll0> may be flUe^ 
this of Bacon: Medicioa ars imprimis aobilisy & ex geaei^osisgitiia pro^apk^ 
aeciiiidiiui poelos. I«Ui enim imroduxenuU ApoUiaeaiy pmiUEiiin MecKcmae 
Deuni; cui ^um dederuiit ^culapumij deiun itideiu & ttutdkms. {wofets^wm* 
Quip pe cum Sol ki naturalihus sit vita: auctor 2c touu, MediciM ejuidei» toaaer^ 
vatoo 8c tanquam scaturigo altera. De Aug, Scu L* 4* cap, d. 
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The Tbammtt^, rtr Adonis, of th« Syrians, annually ce- 
lebratetf in anK>rous song9, was a personificatioa of the 
source of light. 

' Astarte, (or Venus), the alF-producing goddess of- tinii- 
versal nature, arrayed in the darkness of night, or the me- 
lancholy gloom of winter, hcwailctf the diurnal or annual 
absence of Adonic. 

Tiie ocean, wth its tides and storms, wats represented 
m the allegory of Neptune, armed with the trident, com- 
manding the waves and shaking the earth: the air in that 
of Juno, the sister and the wife of Jupiter, — for air was 
supposed to be the substance nearest the etber ia sitaation, 
and most like it in its nature. 

Tlie winds were under the direction of Eolus, who con- 
lined them in his mountain-caves, and (as Virgil sings) 
freed them from their prison at the request of Juno, queen 
of the air*. 

The 

• TlttB allagorf of Jupito and Jtmo k laeiitioncd by several wticm of anti^ 
^ity, bvt in best iUttttfatkm is tbe example of the poeHk 

Senaas— ad Viig. JEb. Lr 1 • v. ao««^tba8 writeaK 

'^ Pbysici Etbeimi Jovea, id est, igneoi vdmit intdiigi, Juaoneoi vef6 
*' ^erem : & quia tenuitate ha?c eiementa paria sunt^" (this reason, by the way, 
is not founded in &ct^ air being a more denve element than fire), '* dixeruot esse 
*' gerjoiana; & quoaiam Juoo, id est> aer, Igni subjectus est>' (accorrling to the 
ancient opinion of fire, being the altimma natura, Cic. de Nat.' Deor. L. 2. c* 
32.— the extrema ora & determinatio mundi, — Id. lb* cap. 40), '' jure luper- 
** posito elemento mariti nomen inditum." 

Macrobius, in Som. Scip. L. 1. c. 17. has these words: Apud theologos Ju« 
piter est mundi anima : hinc iliud. 

^* Ab Jove priacipiuai, MusaB> Jovi» omnia plena. Quod alii poetse sunt 
" mutuati ab Arato, qui de sideribus locuturus> a coelo in quo sunt sidera, exor* 
^ dium sumendum esse decexnens^ ab Jove iucipiendum memoravit. Hinc 

*^ Juua 
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The ancient {Poetical description of the Chaos, in vfhich 
£ris (or Discord) was supposed to reign, and the confused 
elements of which were, by the power of Venus; delivered 
from their flate of war, and arranged in that harmonious 
order, which [prevails in nature, is a philosophical repre- 
sentation of that repulsion and attraction by which the 
motions of bodies are directed, and the various phaeno- 
mena of the world produced*. The baleful and de- 
^ structive 

*^ Juno & soror ejus & conjux vocatur. Est autem Juno Aer, diciturque soror 
*' quia seminibus iisdem quibus coelum, eriam Aer est procreatus, conjux^ quia 
5^ coelo subjectus eat Aer." 

As to Jupiter (the etherial iSre) being die soul of the wOrld, it nray be observed 
that nature itself was defined by the Stoics — wq Texv<'^^> ^^ Ca^l^ov irqos y^Mtnv* 
— Diog. Laer. Lib. 7«— *which sentence is thus rendered by Cici^ro : Ignein esse 
artificiosum, ad gignendum progredientem Ti&. — De Nat. Deor. L. 2. c. 22. — 
that is, proceeding by 6mI and necessary laws. This fire the Stoics held to be 
the vivifying power difiPused throughout the universe:—*^'' caloris naluram vim 
^' Jiabere in se vitalem^ per omnem mundum pertinentenx." See Cic de N. D. 
lib. 2. c. 9. — where tlus doctrine is fuUy discussed. 

* * It appears from Laertius that this allegory was employed by the philosophic 
poet Enopedocles. He maintained the eternal existence of the four elements, 
and that there is a friendship which unites^ and a discard which divideii them* 

Sh 0vy/ic(ivsT«i, xau>fix^ tuiuoLqi^rm. Aiul in a. couplet quoted from his works : 

K\>j!lt /xcv ^iXoT^n tyyve^x^^* «f *6V «ira»7«, 

AXXo7g y aviix eaatflx ^ogetz/xcva vHxeof exOsi. Emp. ap. Diog. Laer. Lib- 8« 

ITcnce it appears that the idea of attraction and repulsion is of very high anti- 
quit)*. ITiis idea is the basis of the doctrine of gravitation. 

It may t>e proper to observe that this allegory^ in which the physical attribute 
attraction is figurtd by the moral attribute Love, and mider that name personifiec^ 
IS at once a copious source of poetical beauty, and a philosophical illustration of 
the most important phenomena of nature. 

Tht 
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structive' £ris is the personificdtion Of that repuUkm and 
discard which obtain between bodies, the essences of which 
are incompatible, and which coasequenUy oanjoeyer unitQ, 

or 

The blooming EitM, the Surest of the immortabj may signify either that am« 
mal passion by which the race of living creatures is eternally renewed;— or else 
thai power of attraction by which physical motions are regulated, and the order 
of the universe maintained. In the former sens^ l|is reanimating and creative 
iafliience is exerted in the genial spring, when^ in the words of the philosophic 
poet: — 

I 

It Ver, 8c Venus, & Veneris praenuntius ante 

Pennatus graditur Zephyrus vestigia propter: 

» 

when even the senseless earth seems to feel the reviving powe^ of the Ood^ 



and as another poet, no less pbilosojphical, expresses it, — 



tument terras, & genitalia aemina poscunt. 



»iiiWMii« 



Parturitalmus ager, Zephyrique tepentibos auria 
Laxantarva sinus. 

• 

Hb more comprehensive power, by which the form and order of nature are 
maintained, is displayed in the relation and reciprocal influence of bodies the 
most stupendous and the most remote. 

Thus Hcsiod, after mcutioning the production of the eartli. Sec. from primeval 
chaos, immediately desciibes the birth of Love, the most beautiful of the im- 
mortals, who conunand!> both gods and men : 

£§©-, Of xoXXtf^ €> Maviroiat ^eo7<Ti 

Aaptvarat ev fTjB£<T<TA voo>, xa* e-zrlf §ov« ^hXiqv. Hes. Thcog. v. 1 1 9. 

In the Argonnutics, attributed to Orpheus, this lave (or physical attraction per- 
^onitied) is represented as an intelligent cause : 

®§«af irfltTov re xa\ ai/rflTsKi voXi^tJtiv ^^^nrrx 
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Of il>rm any orgaWked being. The genial aad creative 
Ven«is is the pertooification of the ib&tual attrdotiwi aiid 
'h&eef^ thoic^'bodieet, the esseiK^ee of which an; awilogmis 

to 

The epithet iroXufA^ru implies intelligence ;-*<um1 in avrorsXrr^seff-perfect — is 
evidently. comprehended independent and necessary existence;^ — since whatever 
exists not by the necessity of its own nature, must derive all its peffections from 
that external cause from \vhidh its existence is derived. 

It may lead to very curious atid entertaining speculations to observe fliat th^ 
immediate cause of the universal pha^nomenon of gravitation^ (which is a speeiss 
of attraction), must necessarily be some substance that ia not matter;— meaning 
by the word matter^ a solid substance, — that is— -one which excludes all other 
material substances out of the place which it Occupies^ — and which is divisible in 
infinituvi'. ' - 

For if it be true that no suhsUuice ^an act till it €jrtifl(,^«-if it be also true dttt 
no substance can exist in the place where it is not, wn^ consequently, cannot act 
in that place^,— if itbe likewise true tint the ccntjre of the earth is in^ in the same 
place as a stone which falls from the tep f4 a tower towards that centre ;— and if 
it be true in fact that the centre of the earth acts on that stone by the power of 
gravitation ;— then it will of necessity follow that this agency cannot be the imme' 
diatc action of the centre itself, in as much as it is performed in a place where 
that centre has no existence. 

It must therefore be performed by some substance which extends through t&e 
whole space between the centre and the stone, and which acts on both. 

This substance (we find by experience) none of our senses can recognize, though 
it penetrate our bodies, and exist in every particle of ourselves. And that it is 
not material,— "that is— >not a solid substance, which excludes other material sub* 
stances from the place which it occupies, and is by them excluded from that 
which they occupy, — is evident. For it acts on all bodies, not by impulse on 
theii: surfaces, as all matter does, but by penetration on their solid content; 
and its action is exactly in proportion to that solid content. It must therefore 
completely peuetrale Ibe substance of all bodies; and this it does without aug- 
menting their bulk ; — for one piece of matter may be much heavier, than ano- 
ther, which greatly exceeds it in magnitude. This substance must consequently 
exist in the same pbce with the body which it penetjiites, and with every 
particle of it ; — and there&Mre must be of such a nature that matter cannot ex- 
clude 
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t« ^6€K3h otiber/ a{i4 ivbicht by their varibus comliiiiafewiis 
resulting from tliat analogy, prodiice tliQse bBauti£ul pl4> 
potneaaj the order and hjarisooy of whicli are so truly 
adtairable. 



dude it from •the place which ksclf oecqpiesj-^-es it eridentljr does 'excMe^ 
pieterial Aibftances. 

. Whether this substance, ivhich is Aus the immedMte cauae of gnvitatiooj 4ui4 
of ellaHractioo, .be an uniuteUigent Beings acted 4ipoa i^ the siytnuBe inielleot» 
«-ror whelher it be rather the daiduB euence ilaelf este&djng throMgh infinite 
upace, penetratiiig ail things^ and imparting all the prime motions of the ueivatae 
iff ihediaect vod immediate 4igency ef mind, may well be qnestionsd. 

That general attraction and sjfmpathy winch meatain the erder and hannoiqr 
of nature, and which the.poeii pevapnified under the name ef univenal loT^ is 
thus delineated by the last of the Roman classics : 

Qu6d mundus.stabili fide 
Concordes variat vices; 
Qu6d pugnantia semina 
Feedut peqpetttum tenet-; 

Qu^ Phsehus reaenm diem ' 

Cunru provehit anrao, 
Ut %uas dnaerit HeaperiB, 
Hisebe «BCtibua impenet; 
. . Ut fluetus mdum mare 

Certo fine cnerceai* x 

Netearis Iseeat vagis 
liStea tteudofe atrainos : 
lUanciferunl aeniemJigut, 

Xermemc.pelagua.re^cns, f 

.£t csrio iaiyc ri taas Am^.. 

Hie si firaena remiseriti v 

Quicquid nunc amat iuvioem '^ 

Bellumf eeasinno ^rst ; ' 

£(flfBanpBisac.8ocsa fide ■ 

Pulchria .molibus^^ incitanty 

Ctrtent solvere raapcbinnni: Boet^ dei Cos* PJul. lib. 2. Met. 8. 

., ' ' * • * 
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The Arcadian Pan*, who sprang from Demogorgon -f^ 
together with his sisters the Fates, is an allegorical re- 
presentation <^ tbaft divine and unirersa) essence^ which, 

being 

• The Arcadiins called Pan tit rm *T?.i* Ku^Af — ffie Lord of ■ Matter— j 
Boissardus — " de Divioatione &■ Magicis Prnatigiu," — says, Ipsi Arcades Paos 
voCBTunt Tov TBi'TXiif Kv^, uon soluin silTarum Doraintnn, »ed univeme siib- 
stantis nuterialia Dominatorem (at scribit Macrobiua) cttjiis materis vis, nnr^ 
versoram corponim, seu ilia divina not aive terrestria, componit essentmra.-^ 
Ideo Pan dictus est Dtus (Jnivenii. 

Pan, tliHs coundered as the emblem oT the nniversal substance, wa* (be fini 
ef die twelve great gods of the Egyptians. 

Id the Orphic Hjnaiy Psu is urokcd by die tilks of 

■f This Dem(^orgoD was supposed to ^pufy an unknown power, or at fcasl 

was considered as the emblem of thoae unknown and incomprehensible energies 
of nature, all dependiog on tlie eternal and necMsar; relations and apUudes of 
thirds — the ParcR — the Fates — sisters of Pan, Or i«therr it was an aliegoricat 
way of repre«enting that etemat neceoity, the cxtstenoe of which is manifest^ 
though the manner how it can he is perieady iiicc»iceinble, and which i»tlift 
ground of the existence of Pan — die universal essence-. 

But as DemogorgoB was avowedly an ineoioprehenaible t>eing, SuparslitioB 
arrayed him in the most terrific honors. The sound of faistrimeDdoua nunft 
was supposed to make the earth tremble | to call i^ tha ghoals,. and to have an 
unbounded influence over all the gods. Thus the Erichtbo of Lucan, when the 
Infenul Shades do not readily obey her incantatiomsj conchidca hir thnats- 
with: 

" Paretisi an ilfe 

Cbmpelkadufl cnl, quo nunquam terTB'VOcato- 

Non concussa tremit -, qui Gorgona cemit apertam^ 

Verberibusque suis tre|Hdani castigat Frinnjn^ 

Indispecta leoet vobis qui Tartara f cujus 

Vescstis^ Skiperi; Stygiat qiu pejerat uudas ? Fhar> loG, r. 
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being^ iMmifestly necessary and self-existent, was therefore 

concluded to be no less infinite in extension than eternal 

in duration. 

This mystic Pan was the twin-brother of Fate:~for 

according to that philosophy, the universal substance, 

being supposed to contain all things within itself, was 

therefore called n«i^ — the great All. And being of itself 

eternal, it has therefore no other ground of its existence 

than necessity, absolute and inherent in its own nature, 

and consequently coeternal with itself; though prior in 

the order of contemplation *• 

The 



And the Tiresias of Slatius threatens the IKTinitics of Hell with his kno^iedge 
of Demogofgoo: 

Ne tenoes «mot^ nubemque hanc frontis opacft 

Speniite ; ne^ moneo ;— & nobis saevire facultas. . 

Scimus enim quicquid dici noscique timetis^ 

Et tiirbare Hecaten^ ni te^ Thymbrxe^ Tererer^ 

£t triplicis mundi summunij quern scire nefitsttim : 

Uliun sed taceo. Theb. L. 4. 

"So stroi^ is the propensity of the human mind to annex the idea of the most 
terrific and ilKmitable poiver to whatever either is^ or pretends to be, invrived 
in darkness and confusion. 

Hence Miltoo Tery properly sitrronnds the throne of Night and Chaos mA 

Orcos and Ades> and the dreaded name 

Of Demogorgon. P. L. B. 2. v. 964. 

* Eiwry thing that exists must have a reason^ gfound, or fiormal cause of its 
eiistence; otherwise, its existence would be derived absolutely from nothing; 
which is a contradiction. Of that which is eternal and self-eaustent there cao 
be no other formal cause than necessity inherent in the nature of the thing;-— 
ttat is — chat it is a contradictian to suppose it not to exist. And this ne(-e.«sity, 
being a cause, is eridently prior in the order of our ideas, to the Bdng whose 
existence is its effect i, though as evidently coeternal with it in the order of time. 

Thia 
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tic^feir beings is biU the dissolutkm of tlieir tiomfou^at 

parts, which, iaoorporafting nvitk iimiunecable thing!9i» ^ 

revive etevmUj in other forms; and thus, b^.the birtb, « 

and death of individuals, maintain the perpetual youth I 

and vigour of universal Pan *• ^ 

It 

' * Tt » curious to obserre tfie nnmeroiis pasMges hi ancknt auAQn in wbich j 

lliis doctrine is ineiAratetl. AnA siidi an ^pmioii haTiag Wen lei^ fwnim^ 
is an additional proof that the religion of dieanolento (tke Egyfiduis. and thai 
Greeks) \f as in reaHtj aHegorieal ; * and that their various* deities were tlie per- 
sonifications of the subordinate parts^ modifications, or productions of that uni- 
versal essence which they considered as supreme. 

The stoical descrqrtions of the Deity appear to represent Um as a 'Substance, 
one, eternal, and Mfaiite, vritose pbysieal attriibuleo are file vasious energies 
exerted in all things throughout the universe. Thus Zeiio asserted that the su- 
preme God was rightly called by die Greeks Zkior— the source of being — for he 
is all that exists ; — and Zwt — the power of life ;— for he lives in all things ani- 
mated :— and Mnrn — ^the ether ; — for he is extended through the etbesial space : 
—and "Hgit— Juno — the air; — for he is in air:— *aad Hfaisor — Vulcan — the 
power of fire ; for in fire also he exists : — and IloafitSanp— Neptune ; — ^for he is ia 
moisture : — and AnpiWb)^ — Ceres-^for he exists in the firuitfol earth. 

The original passage, reported by Laertius, is as foUows : Ami iaw ^mci Si Oil 
Ta varra' xal "Liha xaXH^i, va^ Saov r» Ziiv atn^s ^iv, iS }mi m ifint xtXM^KSt* 
Adi^vay S£| Kara r9)v lis ABs^ S/araffty th ir/cpiovix8 ai/rb* li^v $€, nettu mv s«p 
iiq»' xai H^aisov, xara rSv Eif ro TEXirixov vv^* xal Ilo9%iiafim, xdra mv sif ro 
uy^v, xal Ai9/x7}r^av, xara vnv eis THu Diog. Laert. L« 7* p* 528. £dit« Col* 
Alob. 16 16. 

The substance of the deity,*— the divine nature, both 21eno and Chryfuppus (as 
we are informed by Laertius in the above*cited place) held to be rov tXoy xMidoup 
xal rov Hpawv — ^* the universal world, and the heavens." 

Hear also the most rigid of Stoics, and most virtuous of men ; the godlike 
Emperor Marcus Auretius, who calls ^fM — ^nature— the governess of the uni« 
verse, and asserts that by perpetual change, and by the prpd^tction of one thing 
from the fru«)stance of another the world is eternally renovated. 

IlavTa iea oqaf^ imv avcj fAsraQaksTf 4 ra oXa iiotx^tjo, ^Cms^ xai ce>>!Ka sx mf 
itfias adrSv sroii09£i il vaKiv oXXa sx rns exeivft/y wia^y Iva ml »€a^f H h xoifJLQSm 

Lib. 7. cap. ^5. See also the E3d chapter of the same book» . 

la 
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It would not be difficult, but iriigbt he tediouSs to in« 
vestigate in this way even the minutest parts of the Greek 
Mythology ; and to show that the almost innumerable 

deities. 

In the exordium of PIb/s Natural Hbtoiy, this doctrine b assumed as an 
acknowledged truth : 

Mundumj & hoc quod nomine alio CoBlum appellare libuitj cujus circumflexu 
teguntnr cuncta, Numen eat cndi par eU, ne^ue gemtum, neguc inicritunun 
nnquam. Piin. N. H. L. 2. cap. 1. 

By Virgil it b expressed in a manner more refined and philosophical : 

Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque^ tractusque marb^ ccelumque proAmdum. 
Hinc pecttdes^ armenta^ riros^ genus omne fenuvin • 
Quemque sibi tenue^j nascentem arcescere vitas* 
Scilicet hue reddi deinde, ac resoluta referri 
Omnia ; nee morti esse locum, sed viva volare 
Siderb in numerum, atque alto succedere coelo. 

Georg. L. 4. V. 12£I. 

This is more refined and philosophical than the expression of Pliny, or even 
than those ef tlie Stoics, because it more clearly and more accurately dbtin« 
guishes the energizing of the supreme intellect, from the mere powers and at- 
tributes of matter. 

Seneca — Nat. Quest. L. 2« cap. 45 — after enumeratinig some of the attributes 
of the Deity, concludes with — '^ Vb ilium vocare Muudum? non fallerisj. Ipse 
enim est totu/n quod vides^ totus suis partibus inditus, & se sustioens vi sua. 

lAican, a truly philosophical poet, expressing in the person of Cato the sen- 
timents of the Stoics, says — 

Estne Dei sedes nisi terra, & pontus, 8c aer 

£t coelum i & virtus ? Superos quid quserimus ultra ? 

Jupiter est quodcuuque vides, quocunque moveris. 

Phar. L. g. V. 5S 1 .. 

Finally) that character of immortality so conspicuous in nature, which results 
from the eternal preserration of immutable genera^ by the destruction and re- 

production 
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deitteS) i/rhich so beautifully adorn the poetry of the 
ancients^ are in general allegorical representations of 
various parts and various opejrations of nature. 

Other 

• • • 

production of ever cbaogiDg individuals^ suggested to the poet Manilius his 
arguments for the existence of one being, universal, itnmutable, and necessary, 
Ae eternal source of eternal order, in opposition to the Epicurean doctrine of 
chnee. 

Quot post exidium Trojs sunt eruta regna f 
Quot capli populi ? quoties fortuna per orbem 
Servitium imperiuxpqae tulit, viurieque revertit? 

Omnia mutantur mortali lege creata. 
Nee se cognoscunt terne, vertentibus annis 
£xutas variam facieni par saecula geutes. 
At manet incolumis Mundus^ suaque omnia servat. 
Qux nee longa dies auget, minuitve senectus ; . 
'* Idem semper erit, quotiiam semper fuit idem 
' Non alium vidfere patres, aliumve nepote3 
Aspicient : Deus est, qui non mutatur in sevo. 

Manil. Astron. L. 1. v. 515. 

» 

This mode of representing the divine essence as intimately united to the uni- 
versality of things, — a doctrine which seems to be the foundation of tlie Egyptian 
allegory of Pan, necessarily implies the eternity of the universe. 

And this hypothesis, though it do not appear to have been directly maintained 
by Pythagoias himself, yet was asserted by many disciples of the Italic school, 
kwig before the time of Aristotle. Diflferent philosophers maintained it on dif- 
ferent grounds, some like Critolaus and Pliny, considering the universe as 
clyfnv}m xal auQuwo^-arw — ingenerate and self-existent ; — others, like some of the 
laier Phtonists, the disciples of Prockis, — more philosophically representing it 
as an eternal effect of the eternal cause. With these, the universe was indeed 
TO x^oc&s ayivmrovy — since it never ha J a beginning in time ;-^yet it was the 
^ect eternally emanating from the self-exist^nt tsuta, which alone was the to xt:^ 
.mflmf 0yiw9iroy» And in this manner, the eternity of the universe Mas asserted 
by the Stagirite himself; who is of opint<ui that such tin efkct must etemaljv 

V emanate 
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Of Epic Poetfy* i 

To all poetry, but especially to the Epic, the most 
essential quality of the mind, is that which is properly 
called genius. 

Genius is a power of ihe imagination, which either in- 
vents things new, or discovers things unknown: — the 
things so invented or discovered being either eminently 
excellent in themselves, or eminently important for their 
utility. 

Of genius there are therefore two species ;-r— the first 
being genius practical, adapted to art; and having for 
its object to produce, or cause to exist, that which never 
was before: the second being genius theoretical, adapted 
to science, and having for its object to discover that 
which, though it may have existed from eternity, was 
never before known. 

Originality being thus the essential characteristic of all 
genius, its excursions cannot be bounded by any rules 
experimentally deduced from what has been already per- 
formed^ 

The definition of an Epic poem must consequently be 
takeui not from any models of art, however excellent or 

however 
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however *adiniredi bttt'ifroih : principles natural ^and 'II&h 
versa!; .•..•*.•.»:' • . ' 

Such a xliefiiiitioii' may be exhibited *ia the foIleWing 
terms : ?'•:*•.'! r- ', •; • 

• "An Epic Poem is a' narrative-*-! nvereet—heroic^of 
^< an action— one^— cam plete*— and illustrioos — of indefi*^ 
" nite duration — performed by an individual/' 

.Eipic poetry has ttiecefo're Ihis ih common with the 
drachatio~that its matter is'^n; .action; But the drama 
{as its name implies) is intirely: active!; — the whole being 
spoken and acted' by the persons concerned* In dn £pie 
Poem, on the contrary^ the action is narrated by tlhe 
poet.- * • •• 

ilencr.ap the matter *of^ the 'epbpoeia is action, so nar* 
ration is its form. * . 

This .narration musftloe in verse, because verse is es^ 
sentiai to poetry "*«. > * 

And. as the action, narrated Us itlustrioos^ the verse must 
be J^raici — that is,-^tbe most harmonious and dignified 
kind of metre which the language admits. 

The action must be oncy because the mind has a greater 
and more comtant delight from the contemplatioti of ^mt 
distinct end^ resulting from events connected and de^ 
pendent, as an effect from its conspiring causes, — than 
from a multitude of events, unconnected and indepea<^ 
dent-f« And this because events thus connected, poss^a 

those 

♦ See bef9re — chap.. C 
*( Tha fables that are defective ia this respect^ are those which ArTstotle calb; 
tpUodic. The fault copsists in this ;-^that the episodies (or various parts of the- 
febie) have uot either a necessary or probable connection*' Such connectiom 

exists; 
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those tiro teortituant principtes of iatellectiial boantj, 
the principle of diversity and that of union: — diversitj 
in their own nature ;~-un]oa in that respect to one and 
the same end» which is common to them all. 

The action mmt be oompktCf because if not brought to 
a cooiplete conclusion^ it would not be one action, but 
only a part of an action. 

The action must be illustrioas^ in order to fix the at- 
leotiony to coaimand die passions, to excite the noblest 
aentiments of the hearty and to be worthy of those effu-^ 
sions of sublime poetry which fill the mind with admiration 
aad delight 

The duration of the action is indefinite^ in as much as sp 
great a multiphcity of events as most conspire to the 
completion of an action so important, .cannot, with nai- 
tural probability, be limited witfadn a given time*. 

Finally — since all affections and emotions are more 
powerful when concentrated on a single object, than when 
divided among many, it is farther necessary that in tfab 
progress and coQipletion of the action, tfie great qualities 
of jonc individual should constantly appear distinguished 
and supereminent ; aod that by the exertion of those qua^ 
Itties, the action should ultimaleiy be achieved. 



'exists onl^'^ben rach episode (or part of the fable) arises', either of necessity, 
or by a probaUe cMSseqiience, from that'wlikh precedes it^ as an effect from ils 

AvayxD aniai. Arist. Poet. cap. Q, 

Speaking afterwards of the Anagnorisis and Peripetia in the implex fable of 
tragedy^ he adds to the same purpose : Aiaf £^ei yaq voKu, ylvtaBxi raS» Sia rdiif 
^ pu7a rcSf. Cap. 10. 

* 'H ii ivovoica, di^ifos rv ^govor* Arist* Poet. c. 5% 

Such 
6 
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Soch dieai is tiie specific ibrm of Epic poetry ; by ^Vich 
iorm U is dbtingoisbed, not only from oth^r poetry trhicb 
is not narrative^ but also from that which, though narra» 
liiw» exlabits not mie action, but man^ ; o? which exhibits 
not a whale actioo^ — or an action not iMmtriomi — or an 
action in the perfomrance of which no one mdaidml ugent 
lA eminently conspicuous. 

The nature and character c^ the matter of Epie poetry 
may be explained. by considering the essential qui^lities of 
an Epic action. For of all such poetry that action is the 
matter* 

. That such action must be one and cQmplet^^ and wherein 
thai unity and that completion consttt, we have already 
shewn. 

It was also observed that this one and complete action 
must be illustrious ; and it therefore remains to be inquired 
what it is that constitutes this quality in an action. 

All actions are the effects of some agents, and the causes 
bf some events. 

Tl^e power and dignity of the agents are seen in the 
actions: the power of the actions themselves is seen ill the 
greatness of the events resulting from them. 

And from these two kinds of power and greatness united^ 
is any action denominated iUustrious^ 

It appears then that every action is more or less Uhis-^ 
tmoH$^ in proportion to the poiper and dignity of the causes; 
from which it proceeds, and to the importance of the eftctsi 
which it produces. 

AH causes are either inteUigenl, and therefore act sponf^^ 
taneously ; — or else they are umUeiiigeHti and therefooft 
act necessarily. 

The 
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The former only are properly and essentially active; in 
.as Aitich as to tbem only, the principle of action is mtemal 
^nd essenttal. 

The Jatter are properly passive ; — ^in as much ^ to tbem 
ithe principle of action is external and continent. 

Causes of the former kind are therefore the ; roost dig^ 
nified^ — since such causes necessarily imply mind and ia« 
^etligence,^ — that principle which alone is divine l^.- 

Of all ,ef6cts the importance is relative. - - : 
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* To all virtue and to all vice^ it is essential that the principle of action should 
be tnteitial^ and within the power of the agent ; since without this reqtri^e^ no 
ftdtion cbii be ^ither laudable or blam^able. This essentiat character of virtue mk 
of vice is set forth in the b^;inning of the third book of the NichomachetB 
Etlucs; — ^after. which tl^ philosopher thus defines the oxtSffiov — or action not 
spontaneous : — Aoxii Se oxb^ioc eiVdei, ra. Sia, i ^i* iyvoiai yivofxevai' Biaiov Sc, oS 

f I Tnlvyuot, xqifuumi'A sroi, n ^d^d/flrok foS^ %$^h*- x. r. K. '' It tppjeara that M6icm 
not apontap^us. are, those .whi^ are ^cpe^^^^ violence, or else tlirough 

ignorance. But that is done by violence, the principle of which is external, 
^' and which is of such a nature, th^t the agent, or th^ patient, contributes hot 
'< anjihing to the performance"; — ^as when we ire driven by the wind, or com- 
" pelled by men who ar« our roasters," &c. The £jc(i<noy-^or action apotit*^ 
neous— is afterwards. jthusi defined:— *To ^)i9i^y.)o{6iEv ov Iiyai, o2 «.«^x^ ^^ 
uuroify Ei$6ri ri ^ad' ina^a ey qIs 99 tff^&f. ^' Action ^pntaoeou^ appears to be 
^ that, the principle of which is within th^ agent, he knowing the particular 
^' thills in which the action consists.^ ^ Id. Ibid. cap. 5. 
•- No aetioQ cao be morulhf sublime which is not spontaneous (See befo/e— 
chap* 3. .sect. 4-^^H[ior perfQC% spontraeoiDk unless undertaken wiili preyioiiil 
deliberation; such deliberation having j^ principle in the agent himself* f'rq^ 
this it follows that a chief supreme and independent, is a morf proper .chfracter 
for the hero of an Epic poem, than one who is dependent and subordinate ; in 
as nluch as* the «etions of the former are more completely spontaileous, than 
dM)se of .him ^bo'is over^niled b; a uiperior power. < ' j 
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Those effecti are, relatively to man, the most important, 
^hich have the greatest and the most extensive power 
either to constitute human happiness, or to destroy it. 

From tliiS' it follows that those actions are the most iU 
histrious^ of which the causes are the highest energies of 
mind 4 and of which the effects are such events as most 
extensively and most powerfuHy influence the happiness 
mrfeniaepy of mankind. 

Such are all aetions -which proceed from the high ethical 
virtues, or their opposite vices; and which, through the 
medium of destruction^ of production^ or of bothj alter the 
condition of man, considered as an animal rational and 
sociaL For of every animal the perfection or imperfection 
^and consequently the happiness or misery) principally 
depends on those things which are consonant or contrary 
to its specific nature: and of man, the specific nature 
consists in his reason and liis social affections. 

These two distinguishing characteristics ' of humanity 
can be fully exerted only in* great political associatidns." 
And therefore those events are, to man, the most im- 
portant which tend either to the establishment or the 
subversion' of some great atad civilized empire. 

And actions, producing such events, and performed 
by such agents, are accordingly the* subjects of Epic 

poetry. 

Sueh are the essential principles of this most excellent 
sipecies. 

' la these principles is eminently displayed the nature of 
that intellectual beauty which has its foundation in lo-^ 
gical truths 



For the many and various pa$8}Qns» meQtal energies 
gnd events, ivhich either as causjBs, produce the Epic 
actioa, x>r as effects, result from it^ are recogniaed bj the 
jxf^n^ as the coBstitueut parts of a whole, in which itfaey 
^e combiQed by the predicament of relation; that uiu* 
vecsal priociple \vhich no ^ense perceives, ajad t» the re* 
ppguition of which, intellect alone is adeqij^ate* 

And by this relative and^ orderiy c^HttbinatHMir ither 
|]£^uty of tjxe li^hole, as such, is ;cpBstitut«d K 

$o gc^zX is the dignity of that species of compositicin 
yrMd^ thes9 principles i;egulate^ that it disd^iat^. mediAcrityt 
«^4 ppdusts Qply in the lieight of c;fix\]^ne»^ 
, Jtoe the m^ix» of Horac© 

Mediocribiis -esde poeds> 
Kon 'luMuiMi> aoa JH,. aoa cMOBRpera dwHrnav 

is strictly and i^iVi^iably tfjoe ;; and fqr the prot^tipsa 
Qf tbe £pie MMse, there is ^o medium bet^w^en iouxioTtal 
fain9 .«fi4 absolcrte copiteiapt 

Thp96 who. have scrupulously followed the two g^eat 
stapdard^ of antiquity ,^ b^ing c^i^acterized raiher by the* 
coldness of d^ligenoei* than by the ^creative warmtL oi 
2pventip9.». ai;e deservedly A€^lQc;ted; ^nd those aJone are 
t§t4 an<i adoured^ who^^ whUe they emulate the excels 



tqiially etsenttl to every lq;itimate composition* It ia contabed in the bcie£. 
definitioa of Aiisfotl^— "O^y U^s^ oi %x^ i^iiit, km ftftfovi xoi rcXsc/Z^v. Poet*. 
oq>. 7a '' A whole in tfaat which has a begixmingi a middle^ and an end.'^ 

tbiti definkiM4iit«alMillkiie ooeama4o -esaoMiie -rad aoaljfze in a aobseqoeiitr 
part of this/ticatiw^ 

lenciea 
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lencies of Homer artd of Virgin al-e yet distirfguisbed 
by some peculiar originftlitj, either of sirbject or of 
conduct. 

Greatly as the spbere of human knotvledge h^ been 
extended since the time of the Greek, and even of thd 
Roman^ poet; — ^various and sublime as are the' dlscovefks 
i^'hich have been made by nafvigation atnl experimental 
science; yet it is generally allowed that in the difgdit^' 
and beauty of Epic composition^ the IHad and the £neid- 
are still without an equak 

The leading causes of this commonly'^tkfaowledg^d 
inferiority^ we shall endeavoui' to trace'; and to [ioint^nit 
SQifff advantages whieh> may^ parhaps»M be derived from 
modern discoveciel and iBiiprovetkkeQtsj : . , 

The charaefc6ristical e«fellencier of &ble^ of maonunf^ 
of sentimen^^ and of.dicttdnv ibrwhicfa Homer and* Vi^^ 
gU aret remarkable^ have their fbmidiMoa itt niAlun^ which 
is always and every where the same^' . Hteoe latfer p§6tA'' 
have frequently imi£atod these exoeUetiolftS' With sh<>eess^: 
— ^nay more» have often attained ttifeiflwiiEhodbihIitailbtii'' 
by the sole force of that universal reason which is itfitlitr-^^ ' 
table and one. 

• 

But there is a reknarkabie chajketeristitti both of the 
Greek(andof the Roman. poel^ whicb ir tk>tv 4rt likemcHi^ 
nQr» fouhded on prinei[deb definite an4 p^rmtedAeMl ^ ' 

This is, that interposition of superior powers ill the -^ 
afif$4r$ of: nrartalsi wfaiak^iia criilMa! latigif^/ Is ierttttd 

This the later Epic writers of celebrity have thought it 
necessary, to. imitatey and in: this they-have -eridenil/ . 
failed. • • . - 

2d Among 
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Among the ancients, the poets who followed the twor 
celebrated leaders, l>ave Irodden with abject servility in 
their footsteps*. The machinery of Statius, and that of 
Silius Italicus, differ from that of Homer and Virgil only 
in some particular. and subordinate eifcumstances. In^ 
their general form and character, they are the same. Of 
modern Epic poets, the most famous have treated subjects- 
from which the beautiful allegorical fictions of antiquity, 
were by religion excluded. To supply the dfefect, thejr 
have generally had recourse to -angels and evil spirits.. 
But as such beings are conceived to be^wholly distinct 
from, and independent of, the visible nature of things,--^ 
their actions are mere n^iracles,^- mere violation^ of the' 
laws of nature, not the illu&tratioiis of her sublime phae^ 
npmena or important truths: Hence modem poetd, in 
their machinery, ' have been able to. imitate only the ex* ' 
travagance of ancient fiction^ not the beauty and the 
wisdom Qf aneient mythology. • 

From this censure we may with justice except the im« 
mortal Miltoo, whose theme is ai singular as his work is^ 
excellent. . . 

This poet can scarcely be said to have employed* ma- 
chinery. For th^t'word, in its* usual acceptation, and 
according to its^ etymology {^*^i$gShro Miy;^«v-^) signifies ' 
the interposition of preternatural agents in the affairs of 
mortals. 

But his extraordinary composition presents us» not like 
ether Epic works, with the actions of men, for . whom, 

« • * 

• • • • 

^ Lacan hanrbg ^rritten an Epic (or at least an heroic) poem, mthaut ma« 
cbineiy^ it 13 obvious that he is l^e excepted^ 

by 
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By tBe* imoiediate agents of diviDities, tbe course of nW 
tkve is frequently ioterhiplied ; but mth those of beings 
ifl every respect supeiior to>Maokind. 

His chief cfaarabter, fstt'femsk being aided by the inter- 
vention' of propitious gods, •is opposed by omnipotence* 
itself; and in* all liis enterprizes, is indebted solely to his^ 
own personal exertions. ' ' 

The Satan' of Milton is nbt» like the Achilles of Homer 
and the Eneas of ;Vifgil> 'Superior, victorious, and* tri- 
umphant; but though^ condemned to' everlasting lAisery 
by a'being^ whose; deerees he knows are irresistible, yet 
sinks net beneath the pressure of such severe afflic- 
tion, but rises unsubdued from^ hopeless- and eternal* 

• • • * 

ruin*. •* — \ : i^ I. . 

That 3dtafi is the hero of the poem;* has not been ge- 
nerally admitted. But if the individual, who deliberately 
iindertakes, and by the exertion of great and splendid' 
qualities, (whether in a good or bad cause) successfully 
performs the action of ati Epic poen>, be the hero of tho' 
piece, that title unquestionably belongs to the Satan of 
Paradise LosU 

But though Milton have avoided those defects in « the 
agency of supernatural beings, with which other modern 
Epic poets are chargeable; and though the wonderful 
fertility of his imagination and loftiness of his thoughts, 
display a genius perhaps equal to that of Homer; yet the 
frequent roughness of his v^*sification, — the harshness of 
his style, and those affected conceits, which, in compli- 
ance, with the false taste of his age, he has sometimes 
introduced, compel us to admit that he has not equalled' 

the; 
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n^ony of the twp gr^t s^pd^n^; to wkoai W0 most atili 
allow superiority over .$JJ, the njQ4erns. 

^fit wh^i^ wf^ <;ai^sid(?r.th§i»MpiW(0\is. -di^coyerieR. in 'na- 
ture science, th^t.h^yc distinguished itiodern dgea; di&f. 
coveiries which, by ^nl^rgiog our knoM^Iedgei of material ^ 
nature, present a copious store of splendid and magnif- 
ficent image? iijit^irdy nigw ;: \ye sbpuJdt)^ ipcUood^^t^^ 
that theE^ic p9,iQp()6it^ip[)s'of {npderii.pi^ets^jaiglitsuiip^fiSK 
tljo&e of 4:li^ apd^Qt^ in.grai3Kjett^^ 

Expffriepce hias eyiowd. t\^ . cwitrary ; and. it haai hcea . 
obsjdryed that th^ w»Dt; pf that ciiprmipgipytbologywbkk 

alk^gpri^e^ aqd^adorped th« universal face of iQaturo, isxa; 
principal cause of modern inferiority. 

To epic ppptryi ii^fl^d^ mytbojqgjr, Qtapyland^ofimd- 

dunery^ is only cqftUiigently apprppri^te,, npt.essen^ljr.c 

nfeflessar^t 

I?pr if it were, it must be estential-eitbef to pOfi|ry itsiciftM 

considered as an utii,versal ge0»sii7r-w el^i tQ JoarmtiODU 
considered as ooe of ita specific forros}-— orrte^Jlji it i?*«st . 
be a something proper to, and essentially inherent in,, the 
epic qfwrrative itself. 

* That nothing, is more adapted tp, snWiipe poetry Ihfin t^ ifn^e^ pre's^t^d » 
by a piiilosopfcical cpntcrtiplaUOn oJF patcrial nature,— the writipgs of Qcerb . 

abUtidiiQtiy evibce. 
'By tlie itiagi^fic^t ideal turhick ludi cbllte|l^Iaii^n iugg^sti^ that AoUe bratpr, * 

in hU phi^QSoph^dil ^rks, b opt ,8elc(qni.faiiie^ t^ja iqllte^sof imtgetyiMid. 
lanjsua^e, morp touly sablime 

I'ake for exampfes— De Nat. Deor^ JL*^ 2, cap. 39, ^fOL-rT^sCi. Diep. Jii^. 5., 
cap. 2(41 ani above all, that Iwcautiful fragment^ the '' Somniuin Sc^pionis," 

But 
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Bttt it is none of tliese. For imagerjr t^B. versification 
Vmitedy whicfa constitute the universal fdtin of {>oetry i^ 
^enei^h may subsist without it. 

And so likewise muf the eiHbftion of an action ai 
past, ii^liich constitutes the essence of the form narra- 
live. 

And such narration, without mythology, or any kind of 
fietioh^ may be perfectly cohsonaht to the definition of an 
epic poem; 

It femaius then, thai to epic poetry; machinery belongs 
tonly contingently. 

Accordingly, there are some compositioos of the EpiO 
&ind, in which it is altogether rejbcrted. 

i^ome of these p6ssess considerable merit, but ilbne of 
fhem have attained the highest rank. And therefore they 
may be truly said to have all failed;— for in this most 
exalted kind of poetry, nothing but the attainment of th^ 
hi^ghest rank, can be considered as success. 

^his affords a presumption, that machinery, though 
only a contingent, is nevertheless, of very high im* 
poTtance. 

That it is so, appears to be deducible from the doctrine 
of physical sublimity, discussed in a former chapter of 
this treatisie. .' 

It was there observed^ that those elements of the sub« 
lime, which appear to participate of infinitej have a poW^ 
erful effect in the poetical desci^ptions of beings supers 
natural ; and this because, as the nature of such beings 
is \inknown, there is consequently no extreme of whieb 
their attributes may not be' supposed susceptible. 
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But farther. tbaa}(])js; — all human knowledge- of liumaii 
|5veatSj is of, n^cessitjr^ confiued to . tithe present and t^ 
time past. For such events are contingent; and of^fu^ 
fure contin^entSf, all * k,oip;wI)3dg6 is,, to man, : ipipoasible. 
But the time^ of an Epip action, may be very ccjnsider- 
ably anterior to that of the poet who narrates it. Con- 
-sequently there may be mBfWy huinan events,*, mediately 
or immediately connected with that action, imd in them*' 
selves highly interesting and important, whichi though to 
the poet they be. past and ;knQwn,.;W€re, to ^the persons 
concerned in the action/ future and unknown. Such 
Invents may^also be the. i^epessary, though remote, conse- 
quences of the actjidn .iisplf;:an.d by their owa intrinsic 
dignity, may great Jy enhance the importance^ of that 
action. But haying been, at the time of the action, un«« 
knowable to ipan, they consequeiitly cannot be otherwise 
introduced into the narrative, tj^an by a knowledge • ex« 
ceeding human. And how important to the dignity of 
an Epic action, the introduction of such events is, the 
jELneid abundantly proves. Besides this, it may be re- 
marked that, in modern* times, many discoveries in phy- 
sical science have been made, which, a^ they open the 
ipost magnificent views of nature, are eminently suscep«> 
tible of the sublime. These, by the nature of the sufo-^ 
ject, or by the character^ of the persons concerned,, njay 
be coijnected with an Epic action. , But, on the suppp;- 
pjtion.of their havipg been unknown at the time of that 
action, they cannot otherwise have place in it, than by 
%he interposition of an intelligence divine. 

It may ht farther remarked, that the huioaja mind is 

bjr 
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by nature formed to be delighted with the magnificent 
and thp grand ; — and to be capable of conceiving and of 
relishing a magnificence and a grandeur, both in imagery 
and in action, incomparably greater than any which mere 
human nature can attain *. 

And on these principles are founded the utility and 
excellence of machinery in an Epic poem. 

We shall conclude this chapter, by offering, on the 
subject of poetical machinery, the following observations,* 
which will be found consonant to the general doctrine 
established in the former part of this treatise, and will 
suggest some hints as to the use which may be made of 
modern discoveries. 

Pure theism, so far as it consists in the menial adora* 
tion of that supreme and eternal cause, whose power is 

* On this noble principle of the haman mind, the following are the observt- 
tions of Longiniis ; no less remarkable for their intrinsic dignity and grandeur, 
than for their truth and justness : *H fvcis w ra^pivov rifMxs ^aov, hI* dyiwlf exgjvs 
Toy M^AfV^v, oXX' is uf fAP/aXnif rivet vaviryt'^iy, els roy ffioVf xal sis' rby acz/xravitt 
H'JjfJMV iveiyHffCt ■ tv&us a/AM^ot e^orra mfuan r^yMV rais ^u%iBtis vanris ati 

rn fxeyaX^f xa.i ds Trqls iyi.as la^iuovwri^H. ^ivx^^ rvi BiCif^ix Kal hAifoix ras av- 
B^WKims liciQoKviS «J* eufAVOLS Koufjuos dfKei, aXXa %%i ths th zsz^dyovros 7ro>^^Kis 
oqHS €x?a/>8Jiy ml Ivlvotai* nai » nr Z!eqiQ}A4^airo ev nux>.cj rov jS/sv, o^ov ts7My 
?X** '^^ Vc^flroy ey «a« xai to /Jiiytt ri xaKS, rtty^i^s 6i«Tflsi «rpw a, yvyovaf/jiy* 

^ Nature formed not man an humble or degenerate aniuiul ; — but having sent^ 
-*' him into this life and this universal world, as into a mighty theatre ■ ■ 
•' she infused into our souls an invincible love of all that is great, and to us, 
" divine. Hence, to human contemplation and reasoning, the whole MoHd 
'' suffices not, and the eneipes of the mind transcend the bounds of all-sur- 
•^ rounding heaven. And from this, whoever considers life on every side, and 
'' observes how much, in all things, the magnificent and the grand surpass the 
'' elegant and the beautiful, may immediately discern for what things \i^ were 
•*' Jboni."— *Longiu. De Sub. Sect. 35. 

A a displayed 
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may be described as tlie guardian power of the sun wbo' 
dispenses light, and rules the planetary system. 

Minerva may be justly represented as the coelestial 
genius of wisdom and of science,— and Jupiter, the all- 
pervading ether that flows through infinite space, and- 
penetrates the universe, may be painted as the great en- 
livening spirit M'ho executes the decrees of fate, and vi- 
vifies the world. 

These divinities, being^ the representations of truth and 
real existences, should never be employed' to interrupt by 
miraculous interpositions the ordinary course, and violate 
the eternal laws of nature. They should address them- 
selves only to the rational mind : — their occupation should* 
be the energizing of pure intellect about those truths uni- 
versal and eternal, which are its natural objects; and 
their visible interposition should be only to communicate 
their divine knowledge to mankind. 

Heroic poetry, employing such machinery, might rise 
to those sublime conceptions, to that elevation of thought^ 
with which the majesty of nature inspires every reflecting 
mind. In its boldest flights, it would paint, not the fri- 
Tolous creations of empty fiction, but those noble phae- 
nomena of universah nature, which, in dignity and mag-^ 
nificence, so far exceed all inventions of man. 

From the description of these phenomena, the mind 
would be led to the consideration of their general and 
intellectual causes. From these it would ascend to prin- 
ciples still more universal and comprehensive, till it ar- 
riired at the contemplation of the self-existent cause, — the 
mind supreme ajad universal.. 

Tq. 



To that being neither visible residence, nor visible ac*- 
tions can be ascribed, without that degradation of the 
subject which is contrary to sublimity. 

Of the tru4h of this observation, some passages ia 
Milton are an* experimental proof*. 

His charming description of the hill on whicb God 
vesidcsy the throne of the Deity^ and the golden lamps 
which burn before him, is in itself eminently beautifuk 
Were these sensible images associated with the idea of 
«onie inferior and finite^ though divine and immortal pow« 
er, the picture would be transcendently sublime. 

But when we reflect that local residence, with its pan- 
ticular circumstansces of golden lamps, a mountain and a 
throne, is ascribed to the infinite and self-existent mind, 
who pervades unbounded expansion, regulates the mo^ 
tions of innumerable worlds,, and directs by universal 
laws the grand phsenomena of the stupendous universe^ 
the description,, however noble in itself^ sinks, into, fri* 
voli-ty. 

We may further add, that an author, adopting the 
system here proposed, might adorn his work with fictions, 
which in Epic conduct would be the same with those of 
the ancient poets, but in their nature^ and. ia the-exo- 
eution, eharaetertstically different* 

One of the superintending deities displaying to the 
ehief personage* the wisdom* and power of the self-existent 
cause as they appear ia the majesty, of nature ;r- unfolding 
those general and eternal laws that guide the amotions, 
and maintain the harmony of the universe; — showing the 
iira^ility of all human grandeur, by the revolutions and. 

ruin* 



ruin of the mightiest emtiires ;— and fiually rastructing 
him in those universal priaciples of ethical and intel- 
lectual virtue, which alont are permanent j— this 6ctio» 
would, in Epic conduct, be the samft with the Hoftieric 
and Virgilian pictures of the infernal re^ons. 

But in its own specific character, it would be wholly 
tlifierent. For it would exhibit, not the fanciful, and 
now irite, descriptions of monsters and diimeras, — the 
airy wonders of fabulous regions stnA of fabulous gods ; — 
hut those far nobler and more wo&derfbl objects of ra*- 
tional coniemplation, — the eternal truths which regulate 
the constitution of nature and tlie destiny of mankind. 

Thus poetry, being wholly under tlie direction of phi-- 
losophy, would mo\'e in a more exalted spliere; and 
would evihce, that« to adorn truth is the noblest occu- 
pation of the mu^s ;— 'SO truth itself la the most copious 
source of poetical sublimity. 

By numerous examples might this assertion be illus- 
trated : but in no instances is its truth more conspicuous 
than in the poetical narratives of warlike actions. 

A real battle is a scene of general horror, tumult, and 
destruction, in which almost all particular actiods are 
ovCTwhelmed in confusion. 

Those descriptions in -the Iliad, which are true repre- 
sentations of this original, cannot be perused without a 
momentary glow of martial ardour. But those numerous 
pictures of particular deaths, and of the impossible 
achievments of individuals, not even the unequalled spirjt 
and harmony of Homer can preserve from becoming 
languid. 
. They 
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Thej are the iraftges of things which newer could be ; 
and which if they were» would be far inferior in dignity 
and magnificence to the things which actuaUy are. 

By natural means have often been performed actions 
more sublime and important than any that ever were 
feigned; and that too in a more sublime and dignified 
manner. 

Of the truth of this we may bo convinced by comr^ i| 

]3aring those impossible exploits of personal strength and 

prowess which in the Eneid are ascribed to Turnus and i 

to Mezentitts, to Eneas, to Pallas, and to Camilla^ with [ 

the following admirable picture in the same poem ; — a 
picture the sublimity of which consists in representing a^ 

they really are, the terrific images of defeat,, flight, and ! 

slaughter : 

Volvitiir ad maros ed^ine turibidas afer» 

Pulvis ; 8c e spoculis peccusw pectora matrcs 

Foemineum clamorem ad coeli sidera tolIuQU 

Qui cufsa portas priaii irrupere patenles^ 

Hob inianica super misto premit agmin^ tiiiiba ; 

Nee oiideram dfugiunt morteui^ 6ed limine io ipsoj^ 

Moenibus in patrii»« atque inter tiita domorum 

Confixi expirant animas. Pars claudere portas^ i 

Nee sociis aperire viam, nee msenibus audent 

Accipere ora&te»; orkuvque auaerrima caedes 

Defendentum armis^aditus^ inque af ma rueiitum* 

Exchisi wte'oculos^ laerimantumque ora parentum^ 

Para in praeeipites fossas^ urgente ruina 

Volvitur ; immissis pai\s coeca & concita frcenis 

Arietat in portas^ 8c duros objice postes. Mn. L. IL ▼. 826. 



i 



• But the truth of the principle will appear still more 
evidently, on comparing tliose fictitious poetical de- 
scriptions i 
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scriptioDs above alluded to, tvith the true descriptions of 
real warlike actions, as they have been represented by 
the great historians. For if we consider the charms and. 
the amazing efficacy of metrical harmony, and if we find 
that a false representation, adorned with t4iis harmony in 
its highest perfection, be less beautiful and sublime thaa 
a true representation of the same thing, though destitute 
of -so powerful an auxiliary ; — the superiority of thereat 
to the feigned in all beauty and grandeur, will be imme- 
diately manifest. 

And that such is the fact, must be evident to every 
mie who compares those particular deeds of impossible 
valour, those particular wounds and deaths of individuals, 
descTibed by Homer or by VirgU, with the following 
passage in the description of the battle which Agricola 
gained against the Britons under Calgacus, given by that 
profound philosopher and inimitable painter of nature, 
Tacitus; " Turn vero patentibus locts grande & atrox 
*' spectaculum : — sequi, vuliierare, capere, atque eosdem, 
'* oblati:^ aliis, trucidare. Jam hostium. prout cuique 
^* ingenium erat ; catervae armatorum paucioribus lerga 
*' praestare, — quidam inermes ultro mere, ac se morti 
*• offerre. Passim arma, & corpora, & laceri artus, & 
-** cruenta humus; & aliquando etiam victis ira virtusque." 
— Tac. in Vit. Agric. c. 37- 

Nor can we omit to mention that noble passage of 
the same author, in the description of the taking of 
Crcmonai 

" Integri 
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** Integri cum sauciis, semineces cum expirantibus vol* 
^^ vuDtur» varia pereuntium forma, & omni imagine mor- 
" tium » "— Hist. L. 3. cap. 28. 

Having offered these observations on Epic poetry, 
ivhich is the highest perfection of the form narrative, we 
are next to inquire into the nature and elementary prin« 
ciples of the form dramatic. 



P Th^ comiMiison by which Bacoo iOustntes the difference between pre* 
tenders to discoveries in philosophy^ and real in? e&tors^ is singularly apposite to 
the present subject : 

Veriira de istis lai^toribus non multum aberraverit qui istiusmodi judiciun^ 
feceritj tantum nimirum in doctrinis philosophise inter horum vanitates & veras 
artes interesse, quantum inter res gestas Julii Ca»ari» aut Alezandri Magnt, 8u 
res gestas Amadacii ex Gallia aut Arthuri ex Britannia, in historise narrationibiia 
intersit. Inveniuntur enim darissimi iUi imperatores revera majora gessisse, 
quam umbratiles isti heroes etiam fecisse fingantur ; sed modis & viis scilicet 
actioBum minime fiibulosis & prodigiosia. Bac. Not. Org. L. 1. Apher. 87- 
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CHAPTER 



CHAPTER VII. 



Of VramMtic V9ctr%f*-4u Natwe and tkmeniar^ Pnttdpte*. 

A DRAMATIC poem is the imitation of an action, re- 
presented as present) b^ introducing ttie persons concerned 
speakiDg and acting. 

For such has already appeared to be the essence of the 
form dramajiic. 

Such an action (we are informed by Aristotle) must be 
complete aod whok*. 

But if so, then it must consist of a series of events con- 
nected and coherent. 

And such an action, con^sting of such events, is in 
technical language termed the fable ■f. 

The fable then is the first constituent, or elementary 
principle, of the drama. 

As this fable is spoken and acted, the persons who 
speak and act in it, must, by their words and actions, 
display their several characters and dispo^tions. 

And hence results the second elementary principle, 
which is called the mannera of the drama. 

* TiX^iof x«i VKw w^aJ^ut fufMiBu. Arist. Poet. cap. 7* 
rHv w^iMrm. Id. Ibid. cap. 6, 

An 
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Aft the inaniiere of men appear not only in what they €pa» 
but abo in the thoughts which they express^ the mannerg 
of the persons in « drama are necessarily connected with 
the ^eniimentg which they utten 

Sentiments are therefore the third elementary principle. 

Finally, — since all poetry imitates through the medium 
of language, the fourth and lalt constituent element of 
the drama is diction. 

Every excellence and every defect in a dramatic com- 
position must therefore belong to one or more of these foilr 
elementary principles : the fable, the manners, the senti« 
ments, and the diction *. 

Since a dramatic poem is the imitation of an action, 
which consists of a series of events connected and cohe* 
rent — vfuyfieiTuv avg^curiQ — it follows that the nature and cha^ 
racier of such a poem must result from the nature and 
character of the action, and of the events which it imi- 
tates. 

^ Aristotle rediom tix pftrte of a tragedy^ (kjit« ri zntw, or accordiiig to the 
}u:cdiGainent of quality), namdy,— /xDSoy — ifltj — T^its — Staww— 8>|/« — <xeXworf«, 
— the fable— the nianoers — the diction — the sentiments — the scenery — and the 
music. Of these the first four only belong properly to the poet. 

Of o4^tf, indeed Aristotle himself observes, tliat though it have great power in 
affecting tlie mind, yet it is foreign to the poetical art, since the power and es- 
sence of tragedy may subsist without representation and without actors. *H H 
Q>l/iSj >lfvx^yci;yixov iabv, artx^rarov 8g, xai imfot oIxeIov ris Vditjnx^s". *H ya^ rrs 
r^ayctfilas iuyafJLif, xom avtu aySitos xai vVOxqirSv Eftv. Anst. Poet. c. 6. As to 
tliose parts of a tragedy which he afterwards enumerates — xari to tso6ov, or ac- 
cording to the predicament of quantity — namely, IT^oXoyos— E^kjoJiov — "E^oJor* 
Xo^ixdv, which last is divided into the Hafoio^ and the Sraeri^ov — they belong 
more particularly to tlie Creek tragedy, — and consequently are not the proper 
objects of that criticlnn which is universal, or philosophical. 

B b 2 Now 
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. Now^ all actions and events must of necessity be either 
]great» — important and pathetic, — or trivial^ — ludicrous and 
laughable, — or altogether indifferent. 

But that which is indifferent^ is in its very nature unin- 
tere^ing; and consequently actions and events of that 
character can never be made the subjects of poetical imi- 
tation r whose end is to interest the imagination and the 
passions. 

It remains then that dramatic imitation must be either 
of such actions and events as are great and pathetic,— or 
else, of such as are ludicrous and laughable. For beside 

' these no other remain. 

\ And consequently of the drama there are two universal 

) forms, namely, — tragedy and comedy. 

i First therefore for tragedy : 

A tragedy is the poetical imitation of one action, im- 
portant and complete, — having a definite duration — the 

i imitation being through the medium, — not of narration^ 

— but of representation *. 

I Tragedy and the Epopoeia have therefore this in common, 

— that they are both imitations of an action, — and of ao 
action important, — and complete. 

* 

* The Aristotelian definition of tragedy is as follows: ^fiv Sv r^ycjiuL 
IMfAViffis Vfo&wr, ^Vftialas xai viktitts, yJf^^i%s 1%^^^ rHuafMivw Xoycj, x*^*^ Ixfliftfi 

rasa i^v rih rouiranf 9a6^n§JiMrcinf xtiBa^aiy. Aristot. Poet* cap. 6. 

The rivffiJtAvct Xt}rA;y— taken in the most general sense, implies some kind oC 
versification. Arbtotle divides it into three species^ ^PvBims — *AqfMTua: — MsXor.. 
— ^The last clause of the definition ('' through pity and tevrour^ working the- 
*^ purgation of such passions,*') is with reason considered as Obscure. Tliat pity 
and terroor, however, are the chief instruments of tragedy^ cannot be doubted,. 
% what means they act will appear in the sequeL 
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In this they differ, — that the Epopoeia, through the me- 
dium of narration, imitates an action as past: — tragedy^ 
through the medium of representation, imitates an actioa 
as present. 

As tragedy is the imitation, not of men, nor of manners, 
nor of sentiments, but of an action, — it follows that to 
imitate such action is its end. And consequently the fable,' 
which is the exposition of that action consisting of a series^ 
of events connected and coherent, must of tragedy be the 
most important and essential part; — in as much, as to> 
the capital end, eVery thing else is of course subordi- 
nate*. 

Of the fable thus considered, the first and most essen- 
tial requisite is — that it be one perfect whole, consisting 
of connected parts;— ^or to speak in terms of art, — that it 
have a beginning, middle and endf. 

A beginning is that which does not of necessity follow 
any thing else, but which something else is naturally to 
follow* 

An end is the contrary of this, being that which b^ its 
riature must be after something else, and after which there 
is. nothing. 

A middle is that which must itself succeed something 
else, and which something must follow p 

Sucll: 
* See a passage of Aristode quoted in the note to p. 7^* 

«if i/xey ciyai ^ yiwoBau Te^mc/t^ ii rdvayriov, t oc/ro /bcsr* aKK9 vi^uKsv eivaiy v a^ 
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Such is the specific form of a perfect wkolet consisting 
of parts connected and coherent. 

The dramatic fable, being constituted according to this, 
form, as it is intended to please the imagination, and to 
move the passions, must he probable and intereating. 

For little pleasure can result from what is destitute of 
credibility, and none from what does not interest the feel« 
ings. 

As probability consists in consonance to the ordinary 
course of nature, the dramatic fable, to be probable, 
must exhibit siich an actiop as might -naturally be per-* 
formed by persons of the characters and in the situations 
described. 

Further, — as it is essential to the dramatic form to re- 
present an action as present^ — and as such representation 
must of necessity be confined to one individual place^ and 
to a portion of time definite and short; it is tlierefore con* 
sonant to probability, that the fable have a correspondent 
locality and duration. 

And hence the reason of the celebrated unities of place 
and time. The former of these admits not of any ambi* 
guity; — the latter is defined by Aristotle to be, as nearly 
as possible, ^' within one revolution of the sun*/' 

Aft 

iwiyscfiSf i its IviroflrpXv' pbcra Se rSro aXXo m^c'v. Mimv ic, xai itrro yutr SxXo, 

Arist. Poet. cap. 7« 

It is^orth observing that this iheery of ivfcole and f»tA it equally eseendal to 
every compositioD^ of every possible kind. 

* Aristotle^s expression is vvo /ai«v vsqloSov ^/h. Poet, c o. Critics barve 
disputed concemtug die time here specified, some extending it to the complete 

Q diuroai 
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As to the unity of action, it follows of course from the 
etscDtial form of the tragic fable» which is the imitation of 
an action one and complete ; not the narrative of the life 
and actions of one man, for they may be different and in- 
dependent*. 

To be interesting, the tragic fable must powerfully ex- 
cite the most yehement and active affections of the soul ; 
but especially terroor and pity> the two great instruments 
by which tragedy works. 

To this purpose some fables are more, others less 
adapted. 

To discover those which are most adapted to it, we 
must inquire to what universal genera they may be all re- 
duced. 

If every dramatic fable be the imitation of an action, — 
and if every action must of necessity either produce some 
change of fortune^ — or else not produce any such change ; — 
and if every change of fortune must of necessity be either 
from prosperity toadverfity, or the contrary,— it will follow 
that every fiible either imitates an action which proceeds 

Amial retolaliOB of t4 bounB, tnd the generaSty coufbiog it Id one €tttir« (hj, 
from the rising to the setting of the sun. 

And here we see another difference between tragedy and the epopoeiaj betide 
that aboiFe-mentioned of their specific forms. And this difference respects their 
niagmtude^ the duration of the tragic fkble being thus confined^ that ol the epic 
being ittdefimte. *H It kTmm^ «^f<iror ror xi^^^ ^'^' I^> 

^ MiOof t* k»y c^Fj H^ £««E| nwf inovrau, im* fn{i twi j. rioMik ^iq nml imn^ 

Xf'n Sv, xaOaitn^ h raif iKksus (liiimnncus i iiia iMiJuti^ts hfQs IsYVy irm xai ri» 
#4i}^y hvH cr^ewr itAit/nois i^if i^ims te sivai> xai rovrvf 2Xiir* Aristat. Poet» 
€.8. 

in 
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in, one uniform tenor without any change of foftuiie^ Knd 
then it is called a fable simple ;— ^or else it imitates an 
actiop ia which the fortune of the persons acting suflfers a 
revolutipn, and then it is called a fable implex. And in 
this case, it must represent either a change from good for- 
tujpe to bad, or the reverse* 

And thus all fables are either simple or implex : — and if 
implex, then exhibiting a change either from prosperity to 
adversity, or from adversity to prQsperity*. 

That to ,the purpose of tragedy the implex fable is best 
adapted, appears evident. 

For if it be truethat in nature and real life, that adver- 
sity is most sensibly felt which is the effect of a sudden 
change of fortune from a state of prosperity, it will follow, 
of course that the imitation of such an event must be the 
most affecting; in as much as every imitation must parti- 
cipate of the genius and character of its original. 

If it be also true (and experience abundantly evinces it) 
that surprize has a powerful effect in heightening every af- 
fection of the mind, it will thence follow that such a 
reverse of fortune as leads to an end of the action totally 
different from what the beginning led us to expect, must 
be eminently affecting. 

And if curiosity (which experience also proves) augment, 
the force of every passion with which it combines, it will 
follow that the power of tragic passions must be greatly 
encreased by the sudden, unexpected, and important dif- 
covert/ of persons or events hitherto unknezm. 

* See Aristot. Poet. c. lO^^whence this reasoning is taken. 

And 
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And Such d$sc(yo^ must be moqt iiiterestiog i¥hen the 
important reverse of fortune immediately flows from it» Bd 
•n efiect from its cause. 

- And both the difcovery and the change of fortmie must 
be then most perfect and arti6cial when they are not for* 
tuitousy but arise from the constitution of the fable, and 
follow, either necessarily or probably, from what has been 
already performed. For there is much difference between 
an event which proceeds from another by the necessary 
lelation of an efiect to its cause, — and that which merely 
follows another, without any connection. 



Poet. cap. 10. 

But of the implex fable thus constituted, there are, as 
we have seen, two species ; in as much as a reverse of 
fortune may be either from good to bad, or from bad to 

good. 

On this subject it is laid down as a rule by Aristotle, 
that the change of fortune in the tragic fable should always 
be from good to bad; and consequently that the catas- 
trophe of a trageiJy should be unfortunate -f-t 

To this rule all the subsequent critics have assented, and 
the most celebrated tragedians, before as' well as since the 
time of Aristotle, have conformed. 

. * What is here said concerning discovery and change of fortune^ is intended 
iQ explaui the priociplea of naUve oa wl^ci^is-lcHiiMiec^ tW ikriafiGitelfai doctrine 
of TU^waj£]a aiui AvtfyvM^iaM. 

Th» principlas of this doctrine are ^t forth in the lOtfi chapter of the Poetic. 

t Aristot. Poet, cap* 13. , 

Cc It 
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. It may therefore be presumed to have its foundation in 
the nature of things. 

To examine this more particularly, would lead us into 
the discussion of a question concerning which many inge* 
xiious hypotheses have been formed; — namely, " What is 
" the cause of that pleasure which is received from the 
^* representation of things, in their own nature, distres* 
« sing?" 

That we should receive delight from the imitation of 
that which, in itself, is the cause of painful emotions; 
and that the more nearly the imitation approaches toi 
reality, the greater should be our pleasure, even though 
frequently accompanied with all the external signs of griefs 
appears to be something very mysterious^ 

That such is the fact experience proves. 

And since this is a fact which concerns not the unknown 
and unknowable essences of natural substances, but onljc 
the properties and operations of our own minds; we may 
perhaps hope to discover its cause by searching for it where, 
alone scientific certaiaty is to be found; — namely— in the 
relations of our own abstract ideas. 

First then, we may adopt as an undeniable principle 
what the Peripatetics and Stoics assumed as the founda- 
tion of their ethical reasonings; — namely,, that every 
animal of necessity seeks its own preservation and happi^ 

ness*.. 

But 

* Thu3 CktQ in- Cicero^ treatise de I^nibiis begins hu explication of die Stoi«> 
cal doctrine : '^ Placet bis quorum ratio mihi probatur^ simui atque natum sit 
'* animal (hinc anim est ordiendum)^ ipsum sibi conciliaii & commendari. ad se 
*' cooservanduiD^ &. ad suum statum, Sc ad ea quae conservantia soot eju» statjsj. 

y diligendai, 
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But since preservation (or the continuation of existence) 
is absolutely essential to every thing else, self-preservation 
is therefore the first law of nature. 

Hence to preserve our being is the first object of our soli* 
citude ; to procure our well-being is the second. 

Whatever tends to destroy either (but especially the first, 
that being truly first, both in importance and in the order 
of nature) is therefore to us more formidable, and by con« 
sequence more important, than. any thing else. 

Pain of every kind has naturally this immediate ten-> 
dency ; and therefore painful emotions must of necessity 
affect the mind more vehemently th^ any other sensa- 
tions. 

Now whatever affects the mind most vehemently,, must 
excite with greatest violence its active energies. 

<j daligeoda; alienari autem ab interitu^ iisque rebus quae iuteritum videantur 
^' afferre." De Fin. L. 3. cap. 5. 

So likewise Cicero in bis Offices^ where he reasons on the principles of the 
Stoics : Principio^ generi animantium onuii est a natura tributum^ ut se^ vitam 
corpusque tueatur; declinetque ea quae nocitura videantur; omniaque qoe sint ad 
vivendum necessaria, anquirat & paret^ ut pastum^ ut latibuki^ ut alia generis 
ejusdem. De Off. L. 1. cap. 4. 

So likewise die Stoics in Laertius. T^v ii zjqaPm S^^iSv (pa^i to ^wov i^yjiv 
ivl TO vrtqsTtf lavro, oIkuho^s dtfrU rvif puffsuf av a^x^^* -^^^ Clirysippus more 
explicitly in his first book tvcgt rcKa^» here quoted by Laertius: ITga/roy oixerov 
Xvyov sTroi vavri }^wcj r^v airn tfvfatriy, xal rrtv raims ^cmi^i'jffiy. Diog. Laert* 
L. 7. 

To the same purpose Piso in Cicero^ explaining the principles of the Peripa- 
tetics: Omne animal seipsum diligit^ 8c simul ac ortum est^ id agit^ ut se con- 
aervet, quid hie ei primus ad omnem vitam tuendam appetitus a natura datur^ se 
ut conservetj atque ita sit affectum, ut optimi secundum uaturam affectum esse 
posMt. De Fin. L. 6. c. 9- 

C C 2 But 
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[ But iaictiTifjr i$ coogcmal to the nature of the buman 
mind; and it is a priaciple univerBal^ that every thin^ seek^ 
and acquiesces in that which is congenial to its nature. 
* Painful, emotioos therefore^ though when actual! j felt» 
they be destructive of our \reU-*beingt and by consequence 
simply and perfectly odious; yet when without having a 
positive existence in ourselves,, they are made the subject 
ei imitation, must, by their power to excite iti an emi« 
nent degree .the activity of the mind, become the- source 
of a capital pleasure. . * ; . 

Accordingly we find,, that in every narrative, whether of 
fiction or of true history, the roost distressing events^ which 
call forth into action the most painful affections of th^ 
soul,, are the parts which we either hear or pensse whh the 
greatest interest- On the imagination they make the most 
vivid impression ; by the memory they are the most firmly 
fetained. And this, becanse the affections which they ex«r 
cite, being in their own nature painful, are therefore emi* 
nently active and energetic. And wl>at is eminently active 
and energetic^ is so congenial to the natural constitation of 
the human mind, that languid and indolent idleness is often 
more intolerable than the actual sensation of positive ca* 
l^mity. 

Beside this we may remark, that it is scarcely possible 
for the active energies of mind (we except thoie of pure 
intellect, for they are not here concerned) to be strongly 
exerted in any other scenes than in those of distress. For 
such energies are nevefemployed but to surmount difiScuUies^ 

And whenever we attempt to surmount difficulties, it is 
either to remove some present evil, or to procure some 

absent 



irtwcMt- good* tfheiieitber ef ttiek»e3^d9 isf attkib^d, elie 
dtfficJUltiM tirdOv«rt distress is Sitfipllattted by j6j, atid fh& 

« 

active energies are d6i mt>ft dierted. 
. And b^cetn; ^e distidvei^ oike reH&oti Of Aridt6tte^s rule«. 
Fo* if ^ itagedyi lio#e?er eide^fent in athet* resp'fects^ hav(i 
« hirp)!>y eatiistro^he^ the distressing bitUfttioti^ and 6vents^ 
as soon as that catastrophe is known, k>se their natural 
knjfK>rtahcei *nd ihettefftire such a trigedy miwt, 6n a se- 
eWrd jiiei^Qtol lir tepteicbltetion^ lose thte principal part of 
its itifcefesf^ . : . ^ 

Biit ftttihtt tharif thi!^, — if ti-agfedy be (at ire learn fromr 
the philodopher) the imitation of an action irnportant and 
complete * >-^and if of the pleasure rcc^ved from imita* 
lioh fr prifi*i^l taiidelie the recognition of the tiling imi-^ 
tated» eren independently of any intrinsic beauty in the 
fhilig itself; — and if this pleasure consist in that energizing 
of the intellect by which it recognizes — this to be the re- 
pmentoXwA of such a thing,— ^tid (hat of such another^ : 
■i*-if this be true,— ^then it willTollow — h fortiori — ^that the 
imitation of that which is> in its own nature, of all things 

* MiVuffif w^sAfs ottbiiOLf xat nT^iias* Ariat. Poet* c. 6. 

'f This doctrine concerning the cause and nature of the pleasure received froia 
knitatioUy is thus delivered by Aristotle : "^ Airiov Se xai rwrby on fAav&syciv h iw^vovl 
iro7f ^iKo(f6(fois HikTOV, oXXa xal rois oTsXa^s ofMius' oXX' Svl Sqac^ KOivurmtrn durSt- 
^x yaq rSro ypii^HCi ras Uninas o^£vr£fy. on ovfAQatvei Biu^vras lAayBdwv xal 
«;XXo7fc^£96ai, t* 6x«s"0f" Sioy, ot» Stoj eKfiTvor. Aristot. Poet. cap. 4» 

And again in the Rhetoric : — *£«r£i ii to pus>dav£iv r£ Hu, xal to fidevptqf^nv, xal 
ra TOtavrat mvdyxfi riia livai, to te ^pbifA«)/xfyov, &am^ y^^mfi, xaI at ^(lavrMnoutf , 
2UK» ^QvinrUrir xai wav p av £? piE/Ai^9)^'vov 99^ xiv pk-n ^ Hlf S to liltinyi^a. i ya^ iw\ 
T8r«; ^<^tff «^Xa uvkKvfiOiLQS cfiv^. 2n 'vSto Ixelyo.. isi^ |M(v62>&iv t» «i/^Caiys«% 

Rkellib. Leap. 11. 

the 



the most interesting to the human affectionsi and most 
congenial to the energetic and active nature of mind, must 
6f all imitations be the most agreeable. 

But it has already appeared that high perturbations^ 
and emotions in themselves painful, are of all things th« 
most important to the human affections, and in their own- 
nature the most energetic and active. 
. And therefore the imitation of an action important and 
complete, which action is connected with such emotions^ 
by the relation of cause to effect, must of necessity pro-* 
duce a higher pleasure than any other imitation; — ^since 
such pleasure will result from the energizing of the intel- 
lect in the recognition, — ^not of that which is in itself in- 
difierenty-T-but of that which is, in its own nature, the 
most eminently interesting to man*. 

And 

• 

* As mind is, in its nature, an active principle, so activity, being consonant 
to tbat nature, is always delightful. Hence (as we before observed) in the con* 
temptation of objects sublime, those attributes which are either actually infinite, 
or wliich appear so by being indefinite, are the most delightful, because the mind 
is by them led on in the continued energy of a constant progression. And hence 
tragedy is one of the most deliglitful of entertainments, because by it the facul- 
ties o*f the mind (and those too some of the noblest, — the great passions and the 
great sociai virtues) are awakened into the highest eneiigy. So true is that doc- 
trine of the Stagirite — ^That human happiness consists in an energizing of the 
mind^-m^^cL yi^ux^f^^ccoriing to that virtue which is best and most perfect — 
xaT a^Eriqv a^is^v xau rcXioVacTyiv^-that is — the virtue which is most essentially cha« 
racteristical of man as an animal social and radonal. 

Of an animal social— justice, with its subordinate species — ^liberality— bene- 
volence — and that principle which prompts to commiserate and to relieve the dis* 
tresses of others, is cfaaracteristical ; and to an animal rational, that pure intellect 
»hicb contemplates abstract truths is essential. And in the aneipzing of this 

iacult]r 
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And 80 mucb for the form and constitution of the tragic 
fable. 

As this fable is (be imitation of some action, — and as 
every action must of necessity be performed by some 
ogMtSy — and as these agents (being rational) must act ac- 
cording to some character—or disposition — which cha- 
racter is the result of their mannerSj — natural and habitual, 
— and of the sentiments vfYnch they entertain; — from this it 
^follows that — of the dramatic action^ considered as an 
effect produced, manners and sentiments are the efficient 
cause*. 

faculty muBt consisf the chief happiness of a rational animal^ in as much as^ to 
such an animal^ this faculty is most essentially appropriate. To yi^ olxerov ExaVoy 
^ ^^fy x^rifffy x«i ^ifov 690* Ixfffo;* T^ai rot M^tkivta i^ o xa7a tcv vSy filosp 
a!«€| pbaXis»r£ro M^jt^QSm Aristot. £thic.Nic» L. 10; c* 7-0 . 

*' That which to any particular being is by nature proper^ is to that being the 
** best and the most delightful ; and such therefore to man must be the life ac* 
^ cording mind^" (meaning life contemplative)^ ^ for this is the part which most 
• properly constitutes man.** 

Here we may observe by the wi^, that what some persons have called the state 
•f nature^ — ^meaning that state m which men live in small communities, sup- 
plying their natural wants from the precarious resources of hunting and fbhingy 
having but slight practical knowledge of a few necessary arts, scarcely any of arts 
elegant, and not the least of science, is to man the most unnatural state possible. 
Bor in such a state> he can exercise only those faculties which he has in common, 
with other animals, but those which are characteristically and properly his own^ 
Are never called into energy. 

* The original reasoning is as foUovis: "Eni is wqaSj^is hi fji>tfA%ois, v^rlixai ii 
Ar^ nvorv «r^r%yrAry,' 6f aweTxn^. woiiit rtyas thai nalai re ro iBos nai t^v iuivwav 
{iia yaq rirtn xoi ror ts^tiSfiis thai focftey voiar rvtas) vsftmsv aWuL Si;o ta/v iB^i%u^ 
iTvai, 2ia>aia xfti ^Oor, xai nuSi rairxf ttal rvy^f/ntw^ xal dvorvyx^vHak my%r. 
Aristot. Poet. cap. 6. 

Under iBos must certainly be comprehended not only, what we understand by 
nanners natural and habitual, but also ^the several passions and emetions of the 
I; ia shorty whatever prompta to action* 

Therefore 
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Therefore in tbe aosljrticfd loelliod. of inquiry* ihej 

come next in order to be discussed. 

Of mannarB the first requisite i», that they be poetically 
goad — ^casxftiff^n. 

A persoDftge may be md to display mavm^Sf when his 
words and acUoas exhibit aome certain diaposition, cha« 
xacter, or incUnatioa* 

And the ppetical g«>4msf of raaoiiers con&iata in ^heir 
being consonant tq this diapisaikion or cbaraotersa exhi«« 
^bited, whether morally good or bad*. 

The second requisite is, that the manners be ammteui 
with the particular situation, habits^ dignity, a^e, &c, of 
the person speaking and acting -f. 

The third requisite is^ that the iQannery have a just r^ 
semblance to what is previously known, «ther from history 
or fable, concerning the person introduced J. 

The fourth and last requisite is,— -that the manners bQ 
ejtial; or in other words, that the persoqs^e pooKrad-ict pofc 



*f* Af't/re^oy H ri QLpyi,iT%vtaL* Id. Ibid* \ 

To tii^ savoe pmnrpose Horace: , 

^tatis cujusque notandi sunt tibi mores 

Mobilibusque decor ^aturis dapujiw 8c apQis^ &c. Art. Poet. v. 155. 

The ^hol^ po^m i« ftjfidj^i^u?^ 91 wVl 1^ e¥J[ w4 fwliaur cQsui^ieitf . o^ dm^ 
ibatract rea^oniiig of Arialode ; 

* J Tg/rdv U ri 8/xoioy. — Heace that of Horace: 



,». . 



Honoratum.aiofcte repoDU AebiUeav 
Impigf^fj kacMiid^ iaexoabili^ acer; 
Jura neget sibi nata^ nihil oonarrogetanuif.^ V. IW*, 

4 his 
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Hs character; but continue throughout^ and to the last^ 
Buch as he appeared at first *. 

In the delineation of manners, the same principle ob« 
tains as in the constitution of the fable ; — ^namely, — that 
things should succeed each other in a series connected and 
coherent, according to the relation of cause and effect. 

Manners roaj be said to be condcK:ted according to this 

principle, — when from what any personage has already said 

and done, in certain situations, we are enabled to foresee,^ — 

either with certainty, or at least with probability, — what ha 

will say and do in a 'situation analogous. And the manners 

are poetically good, when t«ke conduct is conformable to 

such anticipation. For the conduct then flows from 

the inclination and character, as an effect from its 

cause -f-. 

The same .principle also regulates the $olutiati of tlie 

/afefe, (or catastrophe), which ought to arise, by a neces* 

* Tira^w ilf TO opMEXov. 
Thus Horace: 

Si quid ineipertum scenae committbj 8C aud^ 

Personam formare novam ; servetur ad iimuii 

Qualis ab incepto processeritj & sibi constet lb. Ifi. 

f *£fi Sa «0of yih TO roiSrov* % SviXo? rh w^lqayiv ooroiJ r/r cfiVy h ms hk hi 
SSXov, V »g<MM$erT«i, i fiuyui o \eyen. Aristot. Poet. c. 6. 

Concerning the delineation of manners being regulated by the same princifrfe as 
^e constitution of the feble, it is said in another place : 

Xgti a xoi h rois Sfifffin, Snrw^^ aal h rri ran zt^aytAoirafv trv^iaei, del |tjr€i», H 
jA ivvyxaiov, n to eiJtof . *il$-e rov roinJo* ra TQMvlaL \iysn i vr^aTluv, v avocyKOMV^ 
^ uxor xat ruroiMrat riro ym^ieur ^ ayayxahv, n eixor. Poet. c. 15. 

The best ^lustration of this doctrine is to be found in the learned and accurate 

« ^^ 

Sossu's Traiti du Poeme Epique. ^ liv. 4. chap, 4. 

D d sary 
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9ary, or at least by a probable^ consequeDce, from the 
structure of the fable itself*. 

With the propriety of the manners is imi^ediately con- 
nected that of the sentiments. They are so far proper, a» 
they are consistent with human nature in general, and with 
the characters^ incUnations, and dispositions of the persons 
uttering them in particular ;— which characters are mani- 
fested according to the fi^rms of manners above specified. 
. As to the diction, since the principles of poetic style are 
in themselves highly curious, and of the first importance, 
not only to dramatic, but to every kind of poetry, they re- 
quire 9 more ample investigation. 

They will therefore be separately discussed in the fol- 
lowing phapter-f-* 

* 9mH^y & in kou tis \i<JiiS ronr yj^itm^ 1% ivx^ Sei rd pu/0« avtJ.Qamiv. Id. 

bid. 

-f/With respect to versification;, considered as a part of poetic diction, it may 
be observed, that as the drama requires the simplicity of natural dialogue, it 
cannot properly admit the more elaborate and harmonious species of metre. 

Accordingly the ancients adopted the iambic measure, which comes the nearest 
lo ordinary conversation^ 



Hunc socci cosptve f8»m, gnuMkeaqne 
jUtewm aptiMEi sennoDibua, 8c popidares 
Vincentem strepitus, & natum rebus agendis. 

Hor. Art. Poet. v. 80. 

Cicero observes to the same purpose, '* Propter similitiidinem veritatis, in far- 
«^ bulis abhibetur." De Orat. L. 3. 

The choice, as Aristotle observes, seems to have been dictated by nature*^ 
AeIea;; a y^TfOfA&niSf durii i ^utjis to 6ixEroy fAE7gov sSqs* [MlKi^a yaq Xexrixoy rcSnt' 
ImV^ to SaplCeTov Is-iv. Poet. c. 4. , 

The English, for the same reason^ employ blank verse.. 

And 
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And 80 mucli for tragedy, — as to its matter, which is au 
action, one, impoitant and cotnplete, having a de6nite 
duration ; — ^and as to its form, which is the form dramatic, 
imitating, through the medium of representation, an action 
as present;— and as to its constituent elements, which 
are — the fable, the manners, the sentiments, and the die* 
tion. 

Of comedy, the matter agrees with that of tragedy, in 
as much as it is an action, one and complete, having a de- 
finite duration, — but differs from it, in as much as the 
action, instead of being grave and important, is trivial 
and ludicrous. Both comedy and tragedy assume the 
same universal form,^ — which is the dramatic, and their 
elementary principles, for the sanse reasons, are the 
same. 

As the comic fable b the imitation of an action trivial 
and ludicrous, its agents are of course less dignified than 
those of tragedy, whose action is grave and important. 

And as the maaners, the sentiments and the diction 
must follow the character of the persons to whom they 
are ascribed, these are, by consequence, less elevated and 



It therefore appears to be the pix>per province of comedy, 
to paint through the medium of an action trivial and ludi- 
crous, — the manners of ordinary life, — thereby exposing, 
to just ridicule, the follies, prejudices, and trivial vices of 
mankind ♦. 

* 'H Sfi JSiufJtMiiia €>ii'.— — pLifLTi^ifj ^at^ori^anf pigv, m f^ivrot Kara Ziiaav X2)uay> 
«XXa T« aI(TX5« *^« '''^ yeXorow pti^iov. To ya^ ykkoh¥, islv «pta^T7j/*i ri nm anyx"^ 
mvihvQv, x«l » (pdagTixdv. Arist. Poet. c. 5. 

© d 2 Hence, 
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Hence, in delineating Ibcal and transitory character^^ 
and customs, it may exhibit principles universal; and 
ivhile it describes the manners of a particular age, may 
paint the general characteristics of human nature whence 
those manners take their rise. For though the forma 
vhich human folUes assume be various and mutable, yet 
the follies themselves are, in their own nature, always and 
every where the same; 

To the excellence of comic ridicule nothing is more 
essential than ap right selection of subjects. For ridicule^ 
when it attacks things truly important and respectable, is 
puerile frivoHty ; — when aimed against odious vices and 
atrocious crimes, it is impertinence ; and when it assails 
inevitable defects, real misfortune, or even pardonable im* 
prudence, it is unfeeling cruelty. 

The proper subjects of ridicule therefore are such, as 
come within the Aristotelian definition mentioned in the 
preceding note — ifui^niifM n^wu Si^'x^i awlwov^ x(tii p6aa^ 
ri%i¥. They principally consist^ either in the pretension to 
great qualities, of which the person affecting them^ is des^ 
tttute ; — or in the vain ostentation of those which he really 
possesses ;— or in the treating as serious and important^ 
that which is in itself absurd or frivolous *. 

And so much for the matter and the form of comedy.. 

* Cicero remarka o£ the Rkiiculiuii : Illiid admonemus. tameoj ridiculo sk 
ttsurttiii oratoreiDj ut nee nimis frequentij ne scurrile sit: nee subobflcoenQ^ ne 
nuDucum: nee petulanti, ne improbum: nee in calamitstiemj ne inhumanum: 
nee m fisuinusj oe odii locum risua occupet;- neque aut ana penona^ aut judiciun, 
aut tempore alienum : haec cnim ad' iUud indecorum referruntur. Cic. Orat. c. 
M. These obaervations^ like almost all others in that admiraUe treatise^ are oo 
}tsn applicable to poetry than to oratorjr. 

And: 
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Amfso much likewise for the universal elementary prin- 
eiples of the drania^ which have appeared to be four, — 
namelj^ — the fable — the manners — the sentiments — and the 
diction. 

With the original principles of the human nund,. th& 
theory of diotion is immediately connected. For from the 
rational and social character of man, is derived language^ 
which is the matter of dietion>; — and from the various 
energies of passion, of imagination, and of intellect, are 
derived the different kinds of style, which are its forms. 

Of this theory, poetry, in its highest excellence, is the 
noblest praxis. 

To the investigation of those forms of poetry iff which 
its highest excellence exists, an inquiry into the primary 
and universal elements of poetic style will therefore natu^ 
lally succeed. 



CHAPTER 



CHAPTER VIII. 



If the Nature of Stgle in gerta-al. — Of the essential Forms 
and constituent Elements •f Styk Peetkal. / 



SECTION I. 

Of every thing that is compounded, the essential form 
ind character must jlepend on its component parts. 

These parts may possess various qualities ; — they may 
ye many or few ; — and they may be placed in various po- 
litions, — and arranged according to various relations^ 

Nor can there be any property in a thing compounded, 
vhich does not of necessity result from the quality, quan- 
tity, position and relation of its parts. 

Language is a compound, of which the component 
parts are words ; and each particular style is a particular 
mode of language. 

AVords, considered as sounds articulate significant by 
compact, possess various qualities. 

These qualities result from the specific differences by 
svhich the several species of words are constituted. 

2 And 
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And those species may be ascertained in the manner 
following* 

•As all existence is of necessity either absolute or relative^ 
the signification of words must^ of course, be either one 
or the other. 

And consequently all words are significant either abso^ 
lutdy and of themselves, or else, as they are related to 
other words. 

If they be significant absolutely^ then they are the signs 
of things which have either an actual or a conceivable 
existence. 

But whatever exists, or can be conceived, is necessarily 
either an afiection or energy of some other thing, and then 
it is an attribute ; — or else not an affection or energy of 
any other thing ; and then it is a substance. 

So that all words, significant absolutely^ are signs either 
of substances or of attributes. 

All substances are either the productions of nature, — as 
a man — a horser^SL tree ; — or else, they are the productions 
of art, as a house — a castk'-^^' ship. 

But the mind has a power of abstracting from sub- 
stances their several attributes, and of considering those 
attributes as separate existences, denominated by such 
abstract words as — motion— justice — zsnsdom — virtue^ &c. 

And thus all words significant of substances are the 
signs eitlier of substances natural,— H)f substances artifi- 
cial» — or of mental abstractions. 

As all attributes e:^ist only in substances, — and as all 
substances are either intelligent or not intelligent, it follows 
that all attributes are either those of corporeal unintelli-^ 
gent beings,~-or else, those of roind and intelligence. 

And 
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And thus all words significant of attributes, are the 
signs either of attributes sensible, or of attributes intel* 
Jcchial. 

Any of these words may be used either simply to sig- 
nify its idea, and tlien it is used in the sense proper; or 
else, to substitute that idea for some other to which It bears 
an analogy, and then such word is used in a sense figura- 
tive. 

If words be significant relaiiveij/, it must be -either by 
defining and limiting the signification of one word ; or else, 
by connecting many words. 

.So that the universal qualities of all words, — in some of 
f which qualities they all necessarily participate, appear to 

be th« following : 

That their signification is either abiahtie or niative ; — that 

if absolute, it is either of substances or of attributes : — that 

if of substances, it is either of such as are natural, or of 

' such as are artificial, — or of mental abstractions : — that if 

of attributes, it is either of sucb as are s^mbht or of such 

f - . as are intellectual: — that all these words, in their use and 

' applicaUon, are either proper or figurative : — and lastly— 

fliat those words whose signification is relative, serve cither 

! to define the meaning of one word, or else, to connect 

( many. 

■ ' As to the quantity of words, (tha^ is to say, their number), 

j and as to their positions and relations, it is obvious that 

[ the same ideas may be expressed in a greater or a smaller 

j number of words, and that words may be arranged in 

t various orders, and combined according to various rela- 

tions. 
Style is general may therefore be thus defined^ 

" A mode 
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^* A mode of language, resulting firom tbe qualities of 
** words, — from their number, — and from the manner in 
^^^which thejr are arranged and related."— 

In every language, the arrangement and relation of 
Tfords are, to a certain degree, ascertained by rules indis- 
pensible. 

These rules constitute particular grammar : — to collect 
and methodize them, is the business of the grammarian. 

Their object is to ascertain the relations of ideas, by 
correspondent relations in the signs which express those 
ideas. 

The relations of things (and consequently of ideas) are 
necessary, universal, and therefore immutable. But as all 
signs are arbitrary, the correspondent relations in these 
are likewise arbitrary, and therefore particular and mu- 
table »• 

And 

* For example — every action is universally^ immutably and by necesnty of 
nature^ related to some substance that acts. And every action mrhich terminates 
«ot widiin the agent itself, is by the same necessity related, not only to some sub- 
stance that acts, but also to some other substance that is acted upon. 

And these two (the agent and the patient) are in like manner, rebUed to each 
other through the medium of the action. 

To express these necessary and immutable relations of nature by correspondent 
relations in words, there are different ways in different languages. 

In the modem languages of Europe, tiiese relations ai-e, for the most part, ex« 
pressed by th9 positions of the words. In Greek and in Latin they w(e expressed, 
not by the positions of words, ^but by their t^c^ieww. 

In the former case, the position of words is so strictly confined, that it can sddom 
be altered without either inverting the sense, or destroying it. Thus if we say 
in Englirii-^C^ar conquered Pompey — ^we cannot invert the position of the 
proper names, — that is of the signs expressing the a0ent:and the patient^ and say 
'^Pompey conquered Casar, without also invertiog the sense. 

£e And 
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And Iicnce tlie diversities of syntax i» different lan- 
guages. 

That to the rules of grammar, the poet, as well as every 
ether writer must strictly confofm ; and that he must em- 
ploy such words as belong to his language in its most im- 
proved state,-— are principles undeniable. For it is manifest 
that the style of poetry admits neither solecism, barbarismi 

nor vulgarity. 

Of poetry it was before observed that its essential and 
constituent elements are imagery and versification. 

The latter,, as an universal character of the poetic style^ 

« 

has been already considered* 

9 

And we cannot alter the position of tKe verb, — ^ihat is, of the sign expressing 
the action,^and suy—corifHered Casar Pompey-'-^r — Pompty Cattat conrjuered 
•—without destroying, the sense. For in the first instance, the expression of the 

'vtlation of agent and patient depending, solely on the position of the words, by 
inverting that/^OJi/ion we invert the relation. And in the second, by altering the 

* ttoailiaB of the verb, w« mUkit only, an action and two substances, without any 
#l>;«g to asctrtMo wbioh k the substance acling, a«d which the substance acted 
^Mn:~lfaat W«-^e eikibit Aiags^relative without a relation ;.— an iiapossibility in. 
nature, and jwgon in lingaagie. 

But in Iji^, wiwthfr m ms^^^mtar vicit Pompeum^^w-^Pompdum ^icit 
Citsai^^r-^icit CasUr Pbmptium—w^^Pinnpeium Casar vicif,— in every 
pombb poaitiM ^ the words the meaning of tlia sentaace ramains unaltrrably 
the same ; becaMse tka idalioA of Aa agsnt to ibu action, and of both these to 
Ae pi^mtt, is eipMssad not by wmygt^sitioH of the words, but solely by their 
tig^cAJons ;-«-^dMit i»*-by tba naaae of the agwt baii^ in the nominative,— by the 
verb agreeing with it in persoii, aad by the name of the patient being in the accu* 



We may observe Aesaoie thing in Ekij^> in the very £sw iastanceainwhieb 
wirwoi^httveanyhiflMrtiim^ aa is the ease with some of our pronouns. 

Tlms^ if after having menticmed tba name of Pompey, we say— Aiw C^sar 
conyUereeJ— the seoM ia the ame aa if iw wv/^^emr amqutrtd him. 
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The former has been observed to consist in that choree 
4ind arrangement of characteristical words, by which 
images of the things delineated are exhibited to the mind« 

But to exhibit to the mind images of things, is to describe 
those things. 

Such imagery tlierefore constitutes description. 

And since it is to all poetry a character specific and es- 
sential, it must obtain no less in the narration of events^ 
than in the delineation of sensible objects. 

And therefore the stifle descriptive belongs not only to 
ilescription, properly ,so called, — but also to narration, and 
to all exhibition of actions and events. 

But it has already appeared that poetry must of neces- 
sity either describe sensible objects; — or exhibit actions 
and events; — or express the affections and energies of 
mind. 

That to the two former the sti/k descriptive naturally be- 
longs, has been now sjiewn^ and is deducible from the ge- 
neral nature of poetry itself, of which imagery is a consti^ 
tuent element. 

As to the latter, all affections and energieB of raind are 
either those of pure inteflect concerning troth, or else, 
they are those sentiments, emotions, desires, passions 
which movo^ the iaternal feelings apd influence the will. 

The emrgiefr of pore intellect, if represented poeticaify^ 
must of necessity be rllustrated by sensible iraagies,— ^incd 
imagery is to poetry a requisite specific and essential. 

Amd UwriefMe the rtylc iu which they are e;&pressed is, so 
liap, dewiriptiw. 

.^is is sufficiently etident from the practice of all good 
^IdUctic poets^. 

E « 2 To 
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To tBe expression of passion, the style naturally adapted 
^ is evidently that which, by the choice, number and collo- 

cation of words, most strongly and truly paints the nature 
and the effects^ of the passion delineated'. 

It may therefore be properly called the impassioned style. 

Wherein it consists, we shall" hereafter inquire. 

Oh the whole then it appears, that of the poetic style 
there are two universal forms, — the descriptive and the fm- 
passioned. 

These, fike other universal genera, comprehend many 
subordinate species :-^but since all poetry must either 
describe sensible objects, — exhibit actions and events,— or 
express^ the affections and energies of mind ; — since the 
two former are poetically performed by presenting sensible 
images; — since the affections and energies of mind are 
either those of intellect, or those of passion and internal 
feeling : — since the energies of intellect can be poetically 
delineated only through the medium of imagery, which is 

the essential character of the style descriptioe* ; — and since 

< 

I ''^ It is very jusdy observed by Professor Trappy, in his lecturer d^vered at 

I Oxford,, that poetry consisto much more ia description than is commonly supr 

I posed ; because description is nothing more than that vivid imageiy which consti- 

I * tutes the beaaty of poetical' expressions ;-*«nd which, we may add, is, in par^ 

the essence of poetry itself. Hoc interim apprime observandum existimo; Poe*- 

ticam in descriptionibus muUo magis consistere, quatn plerique homines arbitran- 

tun Num prSBter proliaiores illas, & de industria factas^ quas res, locos homi? 

; nesque depiugunt; ionumerte sunt, quas non advertunt legentes, uno versiculo, 

interdum etiam uno verbo contents, quibus tota conceptuum venustas debetur ; 8C 
qus mirifica- voluptate mentem afficimit, non alia d^ causa quam quia sunt de- 
scriptiones, — hoc est, vividam rei alicujus imaginem animo ingerunt. Atque hino 
ast quod metaphorica locutiones, si maturo cum judicio eanim delectus fiat, ,tam 
aint gratse & elegantes* Omnis enim metaphora est bretis quaedam descvjptio. 
Praelect J?oet. «. 

passions. 
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passions and internal feelings arc poetically delineated by 
strongly and truly painting in words the nature and the 
effects of passion, which is the essential character of the 
siyk impassioned; — ^it follows that there cannot be any kind 
of poetic style which these two genera will not include. 

First therefore for the nature and primary elements of 
the style descriptive* 
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SECTION 11 



POETICAL description, as such, addresses the imar 
gination. By the iaiagination it is recognized and felt ; — 
and therefore its excellence must consist in being consonant 
to the natufeand properties of that faculty. 

Imagination is conversant only about things sensible, 
which are all particular individuals. For all things what- 
soever must of necessity be either particular and sensible, 
or universal and intellectual- And of the latter, as they 
are not tlie objects of any of the senses, no sensible images 
can be presented. 

Poetical description therefore, which addresses the ima- 
gination, endeavours as much as possible to particularize 
every object^ and to exhibit images peculiar and distinct. 

For this purpose, it always prefers the individual term 
to the special, and the special to the general. 

And hence appears one primary element of the de- 
scriptive style; which element, for want of a more ap- 
propriate name, may be denominated the speciality of 
terms. 

' For since the imagination is conversant only about par- 
ticuiarsy it follows that those words which distinctly specify 
and particularize such striking circumstances as are cha- 
racteristical of one individual, must be more affecting 
than those which exhibit only such general ideas as are 
common to many. 

Thus 
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Til us in Milton's description of the gates of helF 
opening — 

On a sudden open fly 
With impettious recoU and jarrkig gouod 
Th' iirfemal Aoon, and on their hiages grate 
Harsh thunder. P. L. 2. 879« 

— the word " recoir exhibits, not motion in general, but 
distinguishes a particular kind of motion ; — the words 
** hinges" particularises the centre of the motion and the 
noise; — the words " jarring" — " grate' — •* harsh*' and 
^' thunder' are special terms, exhibiting not sound in ge* 
neral, but certain distinct and particular sounds, cha- 
racteristically appropriate to the individual described. 

From this property of the imagination there follows 
another, which is immediately connected with it; — namely 
^-^that the imagination naturally seeks and rejokeH in 
Tariety. For variety exists only in particulars* That 
which is general, is by the necessity of its own oaturet 
fixt and pcrmaDeBt. In all iodividttalt it is in^mutably 
the same ; and that only which is proper to the individuals^ 
as such, is susceptible of the least variety or cluinge. 
Thus every plant and every flower has something peculiar 
to itself; but all participate equally of their common 
species. — ^And these species are themselves distinguished 
and constituted by their respective differences. But ve- 
getable nature is in all immutably the same. 

According to this principle, the descriptive style in 
poetry abounds with such words as particularize not only 
those varieties which belong to the lowest species of 
things, but also those which belong to one individual 
only. 

Hence* 
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.Hence the greatest poets, in their descriptions of moun- 
'tains, groves, rivers, and other sensible objects, frequently 
select not such images only as are common to all or many 
of these things, but rather such as belong to certain in- 
dividuals, distinguislied and identified by their proper 
names. 

Thus Milton speaks of the 

m 

*' Autumnal leaves^ that strew the brooks 
'' In Falombro$a, where th' Etrurian shades 
" High over-arch' d, embower;" 

And describes the astronomer surveying the moon 

'' At /evening from the top of Fesoltj 
^' Or in Valdarnor 

Thus likewise Virgil, speaking of the difTerent trees that 
grow wild on the mountains, describes not mountains 
cloathed mxh wood in general ; but particularizes by name 
Mount Cytorus, with its characteristical peculiarity of 
being covered with box ; — and the piny groves of Narycia ; 
and the barren woods on the summit of Caucasus, conti^ 
Dually agitated by the eastern storms : 

Et juvat undantem iuxo spectane Cytorum, 

Naryciaque picis lucos - 

Ipss Caucauo iieriks in vertice siivse, 

vQuas animosi Euri assidtu franguntquc ferutUque, 

Dant alios alix foetus. Georg. L. 2. 4S7« 

And Homer, in his celebrated simile of the swans, par- 
ticularizes those birds by the individual locality of the 
jneadow of Asius, and the springs of Cayster — 

These 
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These are among the natural properties of the ima- I 

gination, considered as a distinct faculty of the mind. 

There is another property which results from the nature I 

of mind in general, and is therefore common to the ima- 
gination with other mental faculties. 

For it has already been observed *, that mind partici* 
pates in that universal tendency of all beings towards 
their species, and in their consequent predilection for that 
which is analogous to their own nature. Whence it fol- 
lows that mind must be affected rather by what has life, 
action and intellect, than by what is inanimate, passive 
and unintelligent. 

Accordingly imagination seeks to animate all things, 
and is delighted with the representation of beings as en- 
dowed with life and motion. 

And hence appears another constituent element of the 
descriptive style in poetry; which element is consonant to 
this property, and may be designated by the term animation. 

For it consists either in attributing life, sense and spon- 
taneous action, to that which is inanimate, senseless and 
passive; — or else — in exhibiting by sensible images the 
emotions of mind, and ideas abstract and intellectual. 
. It must consist in one or both of these, since every thing 
animated has either life, sense and spontaneous action only, 
— or besides them — intellect also. 

Of animation resultinij from the choice of such words as 
transfer life, sense and spontaueous action to things in- 
animate, the following description is a beautiful ex- 
ample : 

• See Chap. 2. 

F f The 
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Tlie moon 
RiHtig in clouded majtuty, at length 
Appareat queen, unveil'd her peerless lights 
Aiid o^er the dark her silver mantle threw.— P. L. 4. 606* 

Here it is obvious that the words " majesty^^ — " queenT 
— " unveird" — " threw*' — and the personal pronoun " Aer,** 
are metaphors which transfer to an object inanimate and 
passive the ideas of hfe, sense, person, and spontaneous 
action. 

From this principle is derived the power of that trope^ 
which substitutes the thing containing for the things con* 
tained ; — as for example, — the name of a country (a thing 
inanimate) for the animated and rational inhabitants. — 
Por by this, a lifeless object is endowed with animation^ 
and exhibited in action : 

Cumcia mihi, Alpheum Unquens Ivcosque Molorchij 

CmnbuB, 8c cnido decemet Gr^Bcia cantu. — Viig. Georg. L. 3. 19. 



In these verses we may also observe the force and beauty 
of individual locality — ^the river Alpheus, and the groves 
of Molorchus.— 

In the following passage of the same incomparable ex- 
ordium, the speciality of terms, the variety and characf- 
teristical distinctness of individual imagery, and that ani- 
mation which is produced by ascribing life]|and action to 
things inanimate, — ^are in a striking manner united : 

Yocat iogenti chunore CithaeraB, 
Taj^etiqiie caaes^ domitrizque Epidaunis equonun ; 
3Bt vox «88«Qsa nemoiuia iDgeminata seaaof^U^^Jb. v.. 43. 

Of 
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Of animation resulting from the choice of such word6 as 
exhibit by sensible images ideas intellectual, there is not 
a nobler instance than the celebrated description of su« 
perstition, given by Lucretius : 

Quae caput e coeli regiooibus ofltentabst^ 
Horribili super aspectu moitalibus instans : 

— till Epicurust first daring to disdain its terrors, dis^ 
played the secrets of nature : 

Quern nee (ama De&m^ nee fulmina^ nee minitanti 
Munnure corapressit Coehun ; aed eo magis' acrem 
Virtutem inritant animi, confringere ut arcta 
Naturae primus portaruin clauatra cupiret* 
Krgo vivida vis animi pervicit^ & extra 
Processit longe flanunantia moeuia muudi. 

Superstition, an idea purely intellectual is personified, 
animated, and presented to the senses — 

, 4 

Quae caipQt e coeK, &e* 

And the abstract metaphysical idea of the limits of the 
universe, is arrayed in sensible images: — the " Arctanaf- 
" turae portarum claustra ;" and the — ^* fiammantia moeuja 
^* mundi/' 

, And thus the primary elements of the descriptive styte 
in poetry appear to be — the distinctness of particular imager; 
— that variety which is cliaracteristical of individuah;r— 
and that animation which is produced eitlier by metaphor^ 
ically transferring life, sense and intelligence to things in* 
animate ; — or by exhibiting in sensible images the intel«» 
lectual abstractions of the mind. 

F f a And 
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And so far does the beauty of the descriptive style 
depend on the choice of wordsj according to their quality. 

For images distinct^ particular and various, being of ne« 
cessity taken from sensible objects, must of course be ex- 
pressed by such words as are significant either of substances^ 
or of sensible attributes. 

And animation^ — according to the account which has 
been given of it, — must be produced by the choice of such 
words as, if used in the seme proper, are significant either 
of mental abstractions or of attributes intellectual ; — and 
if significant of any thing else, are used in a sense Jigu^ 
rative. 

The association of these intellectual ideas with sensible 
images, is (as was before shown) the prime source of 
poetical energy and beauty in all kinds of imagery and 
description. 

But the character and excellence of the style descrip- 
tive depend also on the quantity of words, — that is to say, 
their number. For to copiousness and force of imagery 
no quality of style is more congenial than brevity. 

Brevity is the expression of important and affecting 
ideas in words comparatively few. 

The words are few in comparison with the number of 
ideas,--otherwise there is no brevity : — the ideas are im- 
portant and affecting, — otherwise the style is not laudable 
for its brevity, but blameable for its sterility and dryness. 

What is the principle on which laudable brevity is 
founded, and why it is congenial to copiousness and force 
of imagery, will appear from the following considera- 
tioa. 

Whatsa- 
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Whatsoever exists, is^ in various wajs related to innu- 
merable other things ; in as much as every being is a part 
of the universe, and every part is necessarily connected * 
with its whole. So that nothing exists separate and de- 
tached; but all things are combined by that universal 
chain of relation which supplies the defect of continuous 
quantity, and in the general economy of nature, maintains 
the nfiutual dependence of beings the most heterogeneous 
and remote. 

Now every idea is capable of being associated with any 
other to which it is, in any way related; the universal 
principle of association being no other than the predi- 
cament of relation. ' 

This relation being thuis universal, and common, in 
various ways, to every individual, every possible idea 
must be capable o£ associations innumerable. 

Of these associations, some are: particularly appropriate 
to one individual only,— whether that individual be a sub- 
stance, an attribute, or an event. 

Others are only generically or specifically appropriate 
to all of the same kind» without distinctly characterizing 
any one in particular. 

But from what has been before reasoned, it appears 
that the former must be to the imagination, by far the 
most important and affecting. Wherefore, if the former be 
accurately selected^ the number of important and affecting* 
ideas must, by such selection, be augmented. And if the 
latter be altogether excluded,— since they cannot be ex-* 
pressed otherwise than in words, — it is evident that the 
i^umher of words must, by such exclusion, -be diminished. 

But 
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But laudable brevity h^A been defined to be — the ex- 
pression of important and affecting ideas in words com- 
paratively few. 

Of laudable brevity^ such selection and exclusion nmU 
therefore be the general principle *• 

That this brevity is congenial to copiousness of imagery^ 
is evident ; since in its very nature, it implies a number 
of images and affecting ideas, great in proportion to the 
number of words. 

It is congenial to force, because by it the images are 
closely combined and rapidly succeed each other ; — ^aud it 
is manifest that when things are closely combined, and 
act in rapid succession, they must have greater power 
than when diffused over an ample space, and acting at 
long intervals. 



* For tfaif excellence no poet k more remarkable dian VirgiL— In the first 
beok of tbe Eneid^ the propofitioiij — the invocation*— the caiines of the action— 
the particular circumstances attending those causeSt — ^the soliloquy of Juno^ with 
the several passions therein expressed^— the description of the residence of Eolus, 
—the address of Juno to Eolus^ — his answer,— the rushing forth of the winds, — , 
die description of the tempest, with all its circumstancesy— the rising of Neptune 
from the waves, — his speech to the winds^ — their departure,— and the subsequent 
calm> are all contained within die compass of 156 lines. 

An inferior poet would have filled a book with a less quantity of matter. 

And how is this brevity attained ? By selecting all those circumstances with 
which each individual image and each individual emotion, is by a relation inti"- 
male and characteristically appropriate to itself, immediately aasociated-; — anA 
by rejiectsng all those whose relation u more diatant^ qiore* geperat and leas 
characteristical. 

Of thb any one may be convinced by an attentive perusal of the passage. 
' To give instances^ would be to quote the whole. 

And 
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And thus have the principles of the poetic style beea 
considered as depending on the quantity of words^ — that 
is to say, their number. 

They depend also ou the. position and relation of 
words. 

But this may be best illustrated by an investigation of 
the impAsMned st^e^ which Will be the subject of the fol-* 
lowing section. 
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SECTION III. K 






. EVERY. perception oCmind, whether through sensation 
or through intellect, must of necessity be either simply 
pleasant,— or simply painful, — or contain a mixture of 
both pain and pleasure,— or be altogether indifferent. 

All passions are perceptions of mind; and therefore 
may (it should seem) be referred to one or other of these 
four universal genera. 

The last however, — namely — such perceptions as are 
altogether indifferent, — must be excepted. 

For every passion is either the desire of something ab- 
sent, supposed to be good, or the apprehension of some- 
thing absent, supposed to be evil; — or else, it is either 
enjoyment, consequent to the presence of some good, real 
or apparent,— or suffering, consequent to the presence of 
some evil, real or apparent *. 

But 

* The poi»ioii8, or emotions of mind^ ranked by the Stoics under ITadof 
(which term Cicero renders perturbatio, and which was considered as something 
vicious and irrational) were oXoyd^ o^c^ir — irrational desire — Sx^yo^ exxXiau— ir- 
rational aversion — oXoyoy ina^ais — irrational rejoicing. Those ranked under 
EvvMsix, or good feeling — which the Stoics maintained to belong only to the 
wise man, were the contrary of these. Tliey were denominated — EnXntrtT — . 
EvX«C«« and Xaqi — CvX^m; being svKoyos S^e|(f«*rationaI desire— c^XaCfia being 
BvKvyos 2xitX»ff»r — rational avoiding — or caution, — x^ being' Ji/Xoyoy hraqcis — 
rational rejoicing, which Cicero renders Gandium, and opposes to Laiiiia. 

The 
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But $iiice good is the uniyenal object of desire, and 
evil the universal object of aversion, — ^nothing which either 
is, or appears to be, good or evil can be indifferent. 

Neither, therefore, can any passion be an indifferent 
perception; since of every passion, either good or evil, 
real or apparent, is the objects 

It remains then, that of passions there are three uni- 
versal genera — the pleasant — the painful — ^and the mixL 

The first, of these is . intimately connected with the 
imagination. Fancy delights to paint every object that 
can charm the soul, and to array in her brightest colours 
those ^sensible images that are connected with emotions 
simply plea$ant. Accordingly the poetical delioeation« of 
such emotions borrows from the iraaginaticm its most paw« 
erful charikis I'^and 'consequently the style congeaial to 
it is rather descriptive than impassioned. 

,But as pain affects every animated being much more 
forcibly tlian pleasure, — those passions which are either 
simply paiafnl, or which contain a mixture of both pain 
and pleasure, are therefore the most vehement^ active and 
various ; and it is in the delineation of tliese, that style 
assumes a character peculiar. 

£very passion, while it affects the mind, must of ne*; 
oessity be in actual energy ; — ^for till it is sp, it is nothing 

4 

i ' f 

The four kinds of v«6vi-— or pertarbatioiift-^are thas dedoced by Cicero t 
Partes autem pertiirbationum volont (kU* Stoici) ex daobiis opinatis bonis nasci^ 
& ex ^tiobus o|nnalis malls ; ita esse quattior: ex bonis Ubidinem & lastitiain^ 
ut sit krtitk prnissliusi bonoite, Jibido' fuliiMruiBc « andb meluni't^ dgri-- 
tndinem nasci censent; metum futuris, ogritudinem pnesenti t m; qwrebimr 
venienlia metuuntur^ eadem aflfciunt -sgritudiae instantia, Tusc. Disp. lib. 4« 
cap.u. 

G g more 
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more dian eitlier a habit or an affection of mind exntlng 
in mere dipacitj ; — ^and as such, cannot afleot any thing; 

But whatever ia in actual energy, must have been 
rotMie4 into that energy by tome efficient cause. 
. And every efficient ca«sa tnust of necessity produce \t% 
effect either at oncCj or in a perc^ptible mee^ri^n ^ time. 

If the cause produce its effM^t at (mce^ the action is 
sudden ; if in a suceemon of timCf it is gradual. 

Passions therefore are either excited at once, in their 
full forcQi by some sudden occurrence; or else, they are 
pfoduced and gradudlhf raised by circumstances succenshefy 
developed and aecumulated. 

In the former case, they must of necessity press on the 
mind witk full and unabated vehemence. 
. Jn tlw latter, theijr violence nay be aomewhat mode* 
rate : either by hope or by distance of time« 

£ven when neither of these softening oirqumstances 
obtains, yet that which is gradual and sqccessivCt must 
necessarily be leas rapid and vehement than, that ivt|ioh 
attains its full force suddenly and at once. 

According to these univeisal forms, the passions assume 
different characters, and the style in which they are ex* 
pressed, baa properties correspondent. - 

When any passion, whether auddenly oi gradually 
raised, presses on the mind with full and unabated force^ 
it mu&t occupy the thoughts intirely and exclusively. For 
otherwise its force would be interrupted by other ideaa 
and other sensationtt and coaaeqaeatiy could not be full. 
and uvabated. 

Such a passion therefore excludes all heterogeneous ideas. 

And 
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. And as its force is fall and unabated, it must be velie« 
mcjjit and rapid in its operation. 

Hence the style in which such a passion is delineated, 
should possess the correspondent properties of vehemence 
and rapidity. 

Vehemence consists in expressing, by the most empba* 
tifral words, and by tl>e most energetic arrangement of 
such words, the emotion which the mind feeb. 

Those words are most emphatical, which most imme* 
diatcly and strongly characterize the emotion. 

That arrangement is most enetgetic^ in which snch 
words occupy the most conspicuous and striking positionfr. 

The most conspicuous and striking positions of words 
in a sentence, are the Jlr^t and last. 

I'he former arsests . the attention ; the latter leaves a 
deep impression on the mind *. 



'\ . 



« III die oAMtitim of Ba«n4d Mfe compwdoas io ilie fiital tiight wlien Tr^j 
was taken, th6 expression, 

Moriamor, 8l in media anna niamus, 

if consiciered simply vriih a view to the position of the >vord8^ k evidently v^fn 
wqoii^oyr^vaid M snch, conwys sen idea of absurdity. 

But if we consider it with a view to the emotions which agitate the mind of 
the speaker, it'wiM'apj^^mittfil aotfuMtf pictire'of natural feeling. To rfiose on* 
fortim^ te. fkfends^ of thsir van%^pfaad ionttkrjr ikiatk aetiMdinedtalddb Their 
only object 'm'«3 to sell their lives as dearly as'possiW^i afid their -leod^ ^4^* 
vonrs to inspire them with the courage of desperation : 



» I 



Una salus victisj nullam sperare salutem. 

Ta iffr-is' 4ierefoff«^he idea which moat* strongly' aild Ihimediately pres.«es on * 
tbf ii}ind<9f ^ VfaW :5^fio e 191M it Jim, ii ^oosfdilig fs« the* naUo-e df tke - 
pa^OR/delineated, tb0i|Bb podtasy ta n^nal Df d^.|^ ■ j . . ! 

G g 2 ^ Rapidity 
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- Rapidity consists in that laudable 'brevity, the princi- 
ples of which were before investigated. For it is evident 
that the expression of any passion must be then most 
rapidy when such ideas only are suggested as are associated 
with the passion by a relation essential, immediate and 
characteristically appropriate. : 

Such rapidity therefore excludes metaphors, similes, 
and other tropes and figures^ For these depend, not on 
the relations of passion and internal feeling, but on those 
of similitude. 

It appears then to be a character of style belonging 
principally to the expression of a passioh excited at once 
in its full force by some sudden occurrence. 

For the mind has then no leisure to think of allusions, 
and is too strongly agitated to trace resemblances. 

These primary characters of ^ the impassioned style may 
be illustrated by analyzing the following celebrated passage 
of Virgil, in which they are all emmeotly conspicuous : 

Me^ me ; adsum qui feci ; in me converlite femim 

O Rutuii ; tnea fiaiu onuiis ; nihil ute nee aosos^ 

Nee potuit ; — ooeluin hoc & conacia sidera testor, 

Tantum infelicem naminm lUlexit amicum. — flfSn. L. 9* t, 427. 

« 

We must first consider the character and situation of 
the person to whom this speech is ascribed by the poet 

Ntstts is the faithful and affectionate friend of the young 
Buryalus, by whom he is accompanied in a nocturnal 
expedition* 

Having surprised and successfully invaded the hostile 
camp, they are suddenly overtaken by a party of tho 
enemy*8 cavalry, under the command of Vobcens. They 

seek 
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seek shelter in the woods. Nisus escapes, and conceals 
himself in the thickets, but Etiryalus, mistaking his way, 
is cut off and surrounded. In that perilous situation^ 
Nisus, by the light of the.moon, beholds his unfortunate 
friend. Anxious to rescue him, he endeavours to intimi- 
date the enemy by the fear of some ambush, and for that 
purpose throws from the thicket two spears, by which two 
of the companions of Volscens are slain. Volscens en- 
raged, and unable to discover the assailant, rushes fu- 
riously, with his drawn sword on the captive £uryalus» 
exclaiming that his blood shall pay for both : 

" Tu tamen interea calido mifas sanguine paenas 
*' PeHBolves amborum.'* 

In. that terrible moment the faithful Nisus^ determined 
to sftv.e the unhappy youth by offering himself to the Ten* 
geance of the angry foe, bursts from his concealment 
and exclaims in the words above quoted. 

Tbe emotions which here agitate the speaker are there- 
fore excited at once by a sudden occurrence, and press 
on his mind with unabated force. ^ - 

. These: emotions are, love of his iViend^ horror at his 
impend Ir^ destruction^ and the heroic resolution to save 
him by perishing in his stead. 

For this last not a momeot was to be lost. 

It is cunaequeatly the dgect which immediately presses 
on the mind of Nisas^ and the words wbieb express it 
are the moat emphatical words. 

They accordingly occupy the most striking p 
being the first uttered : ^ Me, aie: lam present who 
*^ the deed : oa me turn the steel/^ 

Here 
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llere the verb (occidite or peremite^^ill or destroy) 
wliich gpverns the pcoooua me is omitted; it beitig nn 
unimportant woi-d, sioce its idea is so plainly expressed 
by tbe situation of tbe speaker and by that of the persons 
to wiiom he speaks. 

T9 save bis friend by sacrificing himself is the grand 
the important idea, and therefore oocuptes the first place 
in each meiaber of the sentence : — *^ Me, tm/s^^I am pre^ 
^^ 99nt—^admm. On me turn the iteel— In me converfiite 
^^ ferryim. Mine was all tbe fraud-— Mm fraos omnis/' 

The second great object was to exculpate his^ friend 
from that act which had enraged the enemy, and in which 
he had no share: ** Hothing has he done, — mthing could 
" he attempt." This negation is the important idea ;— the 
word which expresses it is consequently the empbatical 
W9rd^ and tliat word begins tbe seuteace: " Hihil iste 
^^ xiec ausus aec potuit," 

The next thing to which the speaker is prompted by the 
emotions of .his soul, is to confirm this important negation 
by a sacred oatk Tbe deities^ witnesses of the fact, are^ 
in this instance, the striking objects, and tkey are first 
named ^ This heaven and tlie'consGioas stars^I call to 
*♦ witncBs.''— *• Caelum hoc & conacia sidera testor/' 

Then recurs that passion which was the source; of all, 
that friendship, that \T8rBitli ofi. affection wbidi bad led 
the mifiappy £uryalu8 to his destructido. This feelitig, 
this emotien of the heart ia tbe coQcbiding idea, and K\^ 
very last word is the word of tend«ni8sa*--** No iauH iras* 
" bis but too much lover to his unhappy j^iNi**—^* TRlfttuin 

" ibf«Jiiaeiii ■tnuum.dilexitamteum." • 

' -III 
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» Iq «M thi« 4h«ro are no metaphors, no «JimIes, no Rhe- 
torical figures of any kind. The whole expresses, with 
the utmost brevity and vehemence, a tumnltnoiis' emotion 
of the soal suddealj excHed. 

When any vehement passion, though acting with full 
and unabated force, yet has been raised, not by a sudden 
occurrence but by circumstances graduafly developed: 
the movement of the mind, however violent, i& somewhat 
less rapid. 

Hence there is more leisure to escpress the fbelings, and 
they frequently break out in personification, apostrophe 
and other figures of speech, which by appealing to the 
imagination, exhibit a vivid picture of the principal 
emotion. 

Of this the firecfuent exclamations and the bold prdso- 
popeia in Dido's speech on the departure of Aneav, are 
striking instances. The verses 'are well known : 

Sol qMi tcrr9fiimi Sjc.—— 
TuHi V08, o Tyrii ^ 

And 6nallj the 

Esoriare aliquis liostris cz ossibus ultor. 

' . 1 • • • 

We are nest to consider the primary characters 6f style 
in the expression of a passion which. having been ^ra* 
dually raised by circumstances progressively "devefopetf, 
is somewhat moderated either by distance of time, or by 
hope, y 

When the afflicted mind contemplates a beloved object 
long jincc irreparably lost, the affection, however painful^ 
is so far mollified by distance of time thftt the ioagijnatioo 
can bear to dwell on it, to consider U iu ¥ariou» point* 

of 
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^f vieWf and to observe every circumilance with Which it 
is. connected *. 

Nearly the same thing obtains when the mind either 
dreads some future calamity, or strongly suspects it to 
have already happened. — For the painful affection is then 
somewhat moderated by that faint hope which always 
accombpanies both fear and doubt. 

In either of these cases the following circumstance^ 
may be observed. 

The painful idea, whatever it be, most immediately and 
strongly obtrudes itself on every thought. 

The imagination, dwelling on the object, observes and 
distinguishes every particular with which that object has 
any connection. 

These particulars it adorns and enforces with the energy 
and vivacity of metaphorical diction. 

And all this for reasons which exist necessarily and 
universally in the nature of things* 

For, first — ^the painful idea most immediately and 
strongly obtrudes itself, because nothing so deeply affects 
every animated being, or impels the passions with so 
much violence as pain. 

The imagination distinguishes every particular, because 
by particulars only can the imagination be affected, or 
tbe. feelings touched. 



* This pMtioD is of the mist genus, partaking both of pain and pleamire; 
pain firom the absence of the object^— >pleaaure horn the remembrance of that 
si^^s&ction which was consequent to its presence. A<o um irmv >j/9rtp9i yimTmi^ 
<rv piA mafUTmt, nai Jv roir wArOftfi nml O^voir (yy/vsTM nr ^toini* 4 fftcf yiq Xiktfip 
imir&ti^ tmifxf^ 4toy4 U, b iw luufMiitftei Mm o(iy vms bmmfif not k hrpatlt^ 

ml Qbr 4y.-^Arat* Rhei. L» 1. c 11. 

These 



These particurais it adonis and enforces with the cn^r^ 
and vivacity of metaphors and figures, because it is na« 
tural to the human mind to magnify and enforce whatever 
vehemently affects it« Painful emotions affect it most ve- 
hemently: metaphors and bold figures have a natural 
tendency to magnify and enforcer — they are therefore 
natural to a mind feeling such emotions ; — and from the 
impulse of nature they are always used, when the emotion* 
is not too sudden to allow time for any extraneous idea *. 

Here then the impassioned style assumes a new clia*- 
racter, different from, yet intimately connected with those 
above explained. 

The idea which in nature is the most distressingt is in 
style the most emphatical. The words which express it 
are consequently the most emphatical words^ and should 
occupy the most conspicuous places. 

That vdieroence therefore wlijch is natural to all strong 
feelings the style retains*. But it admits a nnultitude of 
images, whose connection with the principal object, though 
natural, is not immediate. These images, by special 
terms and glowing figures, it animates, and often inspires 
tliem with the passion delineatC^d. 

Hence its primary characters, instead of rapid rtj, are 
personification and picturesque imagery, enforced and 
adorned by that vivacity which results from the speciality 
of terms, and from the animation of rhetorical figures. 

^ It 18 on this principle that Arktotle aflSrms frequent epithets^. compound 
words and other lofty ornaments of diction to be proper for pathetic orations. 

He instances in anger. Ta Si hvofj^ala ra rari^rc koI iivXSiy vXc/ai, xal ri. 
{^Mt lAAkt^Mf apfMvltt X«7«vri mmBfirtwr auy!iiifji/n yap 6pyt^ofAivw xcxoy fava^t 
^ MfaysfAovtsf," n. ^' WiXfiS^fov" umh* — ^Arist, Bbet« Lib. 3. cap. 7^ 

Hh The 
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cibly exhibiting this painful idea, is the Tvhole finally 
closed : 

^ Othello a occupation's gone.** 

Of that occupation every striking circumstance is par- 
ticularized. The most affecting images are exhibited. 
They are enlivened by that speciality of terms which dis- 
tinguishes the most striking effect of each : 

** The 9pirit'%tirring drum^ 
** The ear-piercuig fife/' 

And finalty the whole is animated by the boldest of 
rhetorical figures ; — that highest kind of prosopopeia which 
ascribes intelligence and addresses discourse to things 
manimate, — to the ensigns and the instruments of war *". 

So 

^ There is a beautiful passage in the Philoctetes of Sophocles^ in which these 
yrineiplea are exemplifted. 

When Neoptolenuis^ in pursuance of his piomise to Ulysses^ has deprived 
.philoctetes during his sleep> of the bow and arrows of Hercules^ and is about to 
compel him to return to the siege of Troy^ Philoctetes finding himself thus 
unexpectedly and fraudulently bereft of those arms on which his subsistence de« 
pends, exclaims with that Teheitience natural to violent indignation and grie^ 
when excited at once in their full force^ by an event sudden and unforeseen :. 



*fi «i^ 9u^ xoi Mv»}fl^^ xal wavn^iof 
Aoviis' T^MiM*' ^X^i^Wy. «& ffl*' il^ifiaoff. 

Toy v^of ^ovaioy^ tov Ixsrwv, 2 0%^TXii ; 

Here eveiy word expresses the vehemence of indignation and reproach^ and 
■othing else. 

The strong expressions — vf^— ««y \6y^% &c. are crowded together with the 
most mpid brc vitj. 

Hh2^ But 
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mcli for the nature of style in general, and for flie 
i\ forms and constituent elements of slyle poetical. 
1 the whole inquiry it has appeared— that style in 

is a mode of language resulting from the qualities 
[Is, — liom their number, and from the manner iu 
they are arranged and related : — that the style 
1 is either descriptive or impassioned; and that in 
' these species there are certain constituent elements, 
ing on the nature of mind in general, and on those 
lar faculties, energies and affectibns of mind, which 

species, arc principally addressed, 
ityle being a mode of language, and language being 
dium through which afc exmbited the emotions and 
s of the soul, it is evident that every kind of style 
ture of the mind and of its. various faculties, whc< 
ise of perception or of volition, — of imagination, 
ion or of intellect. 

svery picture is an imitation, and of every i<nUa:tioii 
:ellencc consists in representing, wkh truth and 

has slDI hopes that his entreaties may prevail : 

'Alriiai ltySf*.ttl, a' awoios 'uuriuai, nxvov, 

Jt^f StaiT wotrgtianF, TW fio, ^hj /a,' afiKm,—~ 
tee he breaks out into diat beautiful prosopopeia, in which ascribiag life, 
rerrti^ his own seoaations to things inuiiinate, -he involet — " the har- 
the precipices, the haunts of the wild beasts of the mountainsj and the 
rocks" — of the desert LemnoB,— " to witness ihc wrongs that he en- 
-om the son of Achilles: 

^il Xijxe'vei, i ^^SXvrti, Z ^MHSi'sri 

'T/iTv T*!* H ya^ «XXa* oT!* ora' \eyu • 

or i^' i waXs ft.' eipiaa ii^ Ax/»^tM. — Soph. Phil. v. 950. 

accuracy. 



accuracy, the essential and discriminating properties . of 
its original. 

' And thus are the forms and primary elements of the 
poetic style deducible from the necessary and eternal lawa 
of nature, and all its excellencies resolrable into a con-^ 

« 

formity to the operations of the human mind *• 

Hence it appears that the effusions of poetry are con- 
stantly influenced by a correct logic. 

Of that influence the poet himself may be unconscious i 
— but its existence is not therefore the less real, nor its 
power the less eflicacious. 

Logic — or universal reasoning — comprehends the theory 
of every art. 

For as all art is an efficient habit energizing accord- 
ing to right reason ; — and as reason — like its subject truth, 
— is one and universal, — its general principles must con- 

^ Of the principles here laid down^ tbe fiimoot proem to die sixdi book of 
Quintilian is a striking example. That fine piece of pathetic etoqueoce is nol 
an artificial delineation of fictitious woe^ but the natural expression of real mis« 
fortune. The author paints his own feelings lor the loss of his wife and of both 
his children ; — and this, after a lapse of time, had somewhat »p<Jl«^ his grie£ 
He particuku'izes, and adorns with aiSyting imagery, every excellent quality in 
his younger son : ^ Sed dissimulare qui poasum, quid iUi gratis^ in vultu, quid 
^ jucunditatis in aermone, quos ingenii igniculos," SCd And still more those of 
the elder, when he introduces bolder metaphors : *^ Non enim flosculos, sicuC 
^ prior, sed jam decimum aetatis ingressus annum, ceitos atque deformatos 
'^ fructtts ostenderat.** The oath, involving an apostrophe to their manes :— 
"^ Juro per infelicem conscientiam, per illos manes, numina doloris mei,"* &c. 
And finally tbe bold prosopopeia, abounding with images : '^ Tuosne ego, O 
*' me« spes inanes, labentes oeulos, tuum fugientem spiritum vidif — ^tuum cor- 
^' pus frigidum exsangue complexus,^ Sic. are all in the same spirit, and ex- 
amples of the same universal principlesa 

sequently 
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aequently be alike appUca,ble to all kincb of ratiooal 
practice. 

And therefore poetry, aa a practical art, and philoso- 
phipai criticismt as the science which investigates the 
prinpiples of that art, must both have their foundation 
in abstract and universal logic. 

To consider the influence of logical reasoning on poetrjr 
and criticism, will therefore be the business of the con«>^ 
eluding chapter*. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Of the Ififluence of Logical Reasoning on Poetry and 

Oiticism.''''^nchman. 

JVi EMORY, imagiDation and reason, the three faculties 
of the mind from which all intellectual operations are de- 
rived, seem naturally subordinate to each other. 

Memory is the lowest of the three* Its highest excd- 
lencies are, to receive readily and retain firmly the ideas 
imprest on it; — but in itself, it is incapable of combining 
or judging. 

And therefore, though the power of recollectioii, by 
which we recall the id^as of things past, be active and 
voluntary ; yet memory, the faculty of which that power, 
when exerted, is an energy, — is in its own nature, invo- 
luntary and passive *, 

Imagination 

• 

* The Sligirite^ hanng estabUsfaed a distifteti^tt between menioiy and reoml* 
feclion, obsenres that the former exists in many irratioiml animak;-^ttt the 
latter oaly in nch as aie rational. For this he gives the fofloxfing reason. 
Arricm 8* Sri ro dva/iuiAifnmc^ W¥ oiov 6t^KK9yi9iJi,if %f' 87i ya^ m^e^if iDtVj 4 
^iMMt^f irt ^lourw hnA^^ #t;^ovi|€r«i a 4B9m^ii,v^9nniajtwf feci !$-» aSov |«iTii0tf nu 
WTO V oJs xoi ro CnkMrniv ^SMQ(X^i f^0» i^onis m^tSiSnKr imn yiq ro C^XmoAaiy 
'Ott^oorMpbor nr i^Wm 

•* Tlie 
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Imagination is of an higher order. It actively com- 
bines tlie various images suggested by the senses and trea- 
sured in the memory: — it unites them arbitrarily in va- 
rious ways, and thence creates numerous objects, ioti^'ely 
original*. 

But 

" The cause is, tliat recollection is, as it were, a syllogism : — ^for he who r©» 
" collects" (that is, by voluntary exertion, recalls to mind) *' what he has before- 
'' ijeen, heard or otherwise perceived, reasons^ 

^ It is also a kind of inquiry ; — but inquiry by nature belongs to those beings 
only who have the power- of voluntary deliberation — ro CbXci^'ueoy— and volunta* 
'' rily to deliberate, is a kind of reasoning." Aristot. de Mem. & Remin. cap. 
2. JEdit.DuVal. 

* Imagination is either active or passive. Tt is the former only which is here 
considered; for that only implies theexistence and requires the exertion of intel- 
lect. Tlie latter is nothing more than ^' a movement excited in the mind by se»- 
/' sation actually exerted," — ju^mffn C^ r%s mfdioiotf mr nmi^ iAftaws yiyvopiivtir. 
Arist. de Anim. L. S. c. 4. 

This movement excited by sensible obj^ts, may be pi^sented to the mind by 
imagination when those objects are absent. This imagination has therefore a 
capacity of recognizing things absent; and consequently is specifically distin^ 
Ignished from sensation, vhich cannot recognize any thing. but that which is pre- 
"unt. 

To the ideas pnesented by memory, it is essential to be accompanied with a con- 
sciousness of their being con-espondent to perceptions which once wtre actualfy 
present, but n&w are past;'^o those presented by imagination/ no such consci- 
ousness is essential. And thus is passive imagination specifically distinguidied 
trom memons v^hich cannot recognize any thing but that which is past. 
. As active imagination implies the composition of ideas, and as such composi* 
fion is •ne of the operations of intellect, therefore active imagination belongs to 
-animals rational, as such, and to them <mly. Bu^as passive imagination, implkt 
jieitker the composition nor the separation of ideas, (die twia operations of pure in^ 
tellect) but only the reception of ideas from thil^^exteI1lal^it therefore belongs to 
.n^onal animals, not as thsgr aie ratiomal, but as they are animah. Ck>nsequently 
it is common to them with eneatttres wanting reason ;:r-and of such creatures.it is 
the supreme faculty. For other animals appear-— rs?r ^vrraaigus ^ns^ nai^iumyims^ 
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But these objects may be either natural and coherent,, 
or extravagant and incongruous. 

Their excellence and propriety result solely from the 
judging and discriminating power of reason. Reason is 
therefore the supreme faculty, by whose superintendance 
the other two are guided, and on whose influence their 
utiUty depends. 

For meicnory retains the ideas excited by objects sen- 
sible; — but those ideas it neither combines nor examines*. 

. Imagination 

TO ii ran ayOqwffcjit yivos, xai rsx^ xaS Xiyiff(jLo!s — '^ To live by imaginations and 
** by remembrances ; but the human species^ by art and by reasonings.** Aristot. 
Met. L. 1» cap. 1. 

And thus is passive inuigination specifically distbgoished from that which is 
active. 

* From memory b derived experience; — on experience all art and science is 
fininded. 

The original reasoning is as follows : 

TTlTfelcu I* Ik rris fjuimfAOkf ifjjmeiqia roSr aifi^ohtois' eu yi^ woXKai fATnifMU t5 adrt^ 
vqiyiJUtTOSf fAiM epbVci^iW luMtfjuv cLvorO^MOt dw^alvei S* msifJLft not r§x^ 

6p6us Xeywy, i i' owii^mi, n^9}v* yivBreu'li TfiX^> ^^^^ ^^ voXXA^y rris J/xv<»^ff* 

l¥vovifji>oirw¥f xaQoXtt imoi ytrnrau zssql run oiMiomjufOokn^ts* 

Experience is produced to man through memory. For many recollections 
of the same tbii^, beget the force of one experiment* Science and art 

are produced to man through experience; for^ as Pohis rightly says*" — (m the 

Goipas of Plato )*-*' expeiience produces art, but inexperienoe^-chance. Art 
is formed, when from many experimental ideas, is produced one universal con<- 
clusion coiM^rning things similar/' Aristot. Metapbysic. L. I.e. 1. 
Thus we sec that though intdlect be first in the order of dignity and exceUence, 

yet memory is first in the order of nature;— being the foundation on which the 

other faculties rest* 
Of this subordination .there will be occasion to say more in the course of the 

present chapter. f 
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Imagination combines, but does not examine. 

Reason alohe^ by investigation and analysis, ascertains 
the use and application of the ideas which memory has^ 
retained ; — the truth or falsehood, beauty or deformity of 
the images which imagination has combined. 

Such being the superiority of the reasoning faculty, it 
is evident that universal logic, being that dep^^rtment of 
learning whose object is to direct the reasoning faculty in 
the search of truth, — should preside over and govern the 
other departments, — which are derived from, and princi- 
pally address,^ the inferior faculties^ 

It may be proper here to observe^ that as there are thvee universal facultiea o£ 
tbe kiinuin iniiifl^ — namely — iiieiBory> inu^paiatioa, andreaaon,— 4iaviBgsfffM^ioi» 
for their common basis; — so there are three universal genera of human learnings 
— 'Oanelyj — ^histoiy^ poetij^ and philosopky, eofh o£ which is rebUive to one of 
those three &culties>'--»hi8tory being relative to memory^ poetsy to imagination^ 
philosophy to reason :. — ^and that there neither are^ nor posriUj can be^^ either 
mere^ or fewer^ or any otbes genera, of learning but these three only* 
The doctrine ia thus deMvered by Bocoo i 

Partitio doetrinsB hmnaMe ea est verissiraa^ quee somifinr ex tripUci iacultate* 
animsa rationalise que doctrinsi sedes est. His^ria ad tntmoriam tefertur, 
poem ^dphantasiam, phih$opiUa ad nrtionem^ Then after diowbgtbat history 
and poetry are cowersant about particulars^ philosophy about univenals^ and in. 
what manner they are 8o>. he thus proceeds : Haec autem ita se habe»> si cpii^ 
iBteUectualium origines petal, fecile cernat. Individua sola sensum perceltunt^ 
«|ui iutellecbis janoa est. Individiorum eorum imagiuetb si^e impressiones k sensu 
exceptae, figuatur in memoria, atque abeunt in earn, a principio tanquam integrs/ 
eodum quo oceununt modo: Eas postea recolit & rmnmat aniina humaaa ; — quas ' 
deioceps aut simpUcker receuset, ant lum quadam imitatur, avt componendo 8& 
dimdemd^ digtrii. Itaque liquido constat ex tribus his foniibus, memoritD, phan^ ' 
tana 8l rationisy esse tres illas emaiiationesi kistoria, poeseos b pkihsophia ; 
oec 23iM» aut plures esse posae. *De Aug. Set. L. £. e. K 

4 To 
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To illustrate this position witli regard to poetry, we sfaalT, 
in the present chapter, c<HisideT how the energies of imar 
gination are, in that art, directed and influenced by the 
universal conclusions of scientific reasoning. 

For this purpose, it will be. proper to investigate poetry 
in its causes and in its effects. 

Poetry^ like every other art, may be considered with a 
view to those four causes, so celebrated in the peripatetic 
philosophy; — namely — the efficient, — the material^ — the 
.final, — and the fornah 

The efficient cause, is ^ artist himself ;— on whose qoar 
lifications natural and acquired depend the existence and 
the excellence of any work* 

The material cause, is the subject o» which Ibe artist 
operates. ' 

The subjects of poetry, which considered as particulars, 
•re an infinite and confused ^multitude, we have already 
reduced under the three universal and definite genera meor 
tioned in the first chapter of tiiis essay>— namely— ^things 
external and sensible, — ^^things internal and intellectual, — 
and the actions and events resulting from both;; — which 
three classes of subjects we have found of necessity to 
constitute the common ^natter of all poems. 

Under this head may also be ranged, the language which 
the poet uses* For language, the instrument of poetry, 
and the medium through which it acts, is also the substance^ 
the "TXi? of rational discourse. 

Further, as in every operation of art, the efficient cause 
is of necessity intelligent, — hence follows of course the 
final cause, — or end proposed. 

I i 2 This, 
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This, in poetry, is to produce that mental delight which 
reisults from charming the imagination, moving the afFec* 
tions,— ^and thereby conveying information to the under- 
standing. 

Hence immediately follows the consideration of the 
formal cause;— or of those essential and distinctive attri* 
butes which are to characterize the work, and give it a spe- 
cificform^ 'making it either an ode, an elegy, or a pastoral ; 
— a satire, a drama, or an epic. 

It is obvious that the excellence of every work of art 
must depend, — first — On the abilities, natural and ac- 
quired, of the artiHt;--r- 

Secondly — On the intrinsic excellence of the materials on 
which he operates ; — 

Thirdly — On the dignity of the end at which* he aims ; 

And — lastly — On those qualities which essentially cha- 
racterize, — distinguish, and give a specific/oy-w to the work 
which he produces. 

As to the first, — that fertility of invention, that creative 
warmth of fancy which no discipline can teach, no labour 
can attain ; — it is the genuine inspiration of the Muses^ 
— the rarest, and perhaps the noblest, gift which nature 
can bestow ; 

Cjstodi 8c cura Natura potentior omni. Juv. 

Without this, all diligence is vain, all learning useless. 
To the art of poetry therefore, whoever succeeds in it must 
be impelled by nature, and may say with the elegant 
Roman : 

Sponte 
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Spoote sua carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos, 

Et'qttod teDtabam dicere^ versos erat : — ^Ovid. Trist. L. 4. Eleg. 10. ' 

Feeling this internal impulse*, he must consider to 
what mhject his natural talents are adapted, and to what 
form of poetry his genius inclines, 

V^ersate diu quid ferre recusent. 
Quid valeant humeri : — ^Hor. Art. Poet. t» 

Here commences the exercise of talents acquired ; here 
are found the necessity of discipline and the application 
of learning. 

All arts propose to attain some absent good, real or 
apparent. 

* Nature has given to all creatures rational, the powers of perceiving^ retain- 
ing, comparii^ and judging* And in different men^ these powers aie found in 
different degrees^ by which they are more or less capable of discipline and im* 
provement By some peculiar structure of the intellectual organs (whatever they 
ate) a favoured few .are, beside this, endowed with the superior power of 
tomlrimng according tm various relations, and thereby of inventing. This power, 
when exerted on those subjects that affect the ini^nation and the passions 
through the medium of harmonious language, becomes the first constituent of 
poetic genius. 

Thus may be applied to poetical talents, what Aristotle says of the moral 
virtues ;-— namely— '' "^rhat they are not implanted in us by nature, nor are they 
^* contrary to nature'*— ~-for such appears to be the right interpretation of va^i 
Pvan as it stands in contradistinction to a^a ^van — *' but that being by nature 
"' adapted to receive them, we afterwards perfect them by exerpise and habit/* 

OSt i^ ^U99if ire 9a^ ip6an llyivovlou dt aqerou, d>sXoi TtsfuKOCi fAtv ifAh Sc^» 

• 

madtu auras f TcXcib^cvoir ii ha r» l9oi^.— 'Aristot. Ethic. Nic. L. 2. c. 1. 

And hence poetry becomes an art, capable of improvement by habit> and con* 
cMiiilg which a rational theory may be formed. — For all art, we are told, '^ is a 
'^ habit of production according to right reason :" El^s lAtra Xo^a iKn^us voifirtxij* 
£tkiGwMic^L..6. c.4. . 

FOF 
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For want, — the desire of procuring something absent, — 
supposed to be good,-r-attainab]e by human exertion, — 
and not without it; i? to man, the sole spring of action. 

To the inferior animals, nature has, for the most part, 
given all that is necessary ; — to man^^ she has given nothing 
but instruments and materials. 

These, by his own exertion and ingenuity, he must 
render conducive, first to his being, and lastly, — to his 
well-being. 

The former is the object of arts necessary ; — the latter 
of arts elegant*. 

At 

^ Jt is faence^ ttiat arts elegant^ though by no means essential to faaman lifc^ 
ar^yet higher in relative importance^ as well as in dignity^ than those which are 
most uscltil^ or even indispensibly necessary ; in as much as well being, that is, 
«— enjoyment, — ^is far preferable to mere existence. 

And here we observe the force of that capital cKstinction in ancient etiiics, 
between that which is a T^of — an end^ or mUimate object j — and that which is 
4>uly v^os TO TeXor — with reference to such end. 

Of Chis latter and subordinate kind, are all tkingt usefiil,'-''^t is,— ii£ Aing9 
mbich are sought after as conducive to the attainment of some end, or puipose ; 
— to wkidb ihey are, of course, subservient. Of the former, and sniinrior 
kind, are things intrimicalhj goody which are sought, not for the sake of any 
purpose to the attainment of which they conduce, — but for their awn mke ^— 
and which are tlierefore superior to utility. — 

To tliis most dignified and important rank of object*, belong all aito elegant, 
and all sciences. Not that any one of these is destitote of use. AU are con- 
ducive to some purpose of human life. But their essential charactar is Aat of 
ends, — intrinsically good, — desireable for Iheir own sake. And this iHioanse 
they all depend on and require, the energies of mind; — and alt enargizmgof 
mind according to right reason, is consonant to our nature, and to the most ea*- 
cellent part of that nature; — and tberefone is a good intriiiMC and. independaBt, 
without regard to any purpose to the attainment of which it nay condisee^ Thna 
Cicero, reasoning on tlie Stoical piinciplea — £s quatuer auleoi loeis^ in qnos 
houesti naturam^ vimque divisimus, primus ille^ qui in vcn cognitionn 
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At the head of these stands poetry ; whose object iSy by 
exalting and charming the imaginationy and by awakening 
the tender or dignified sentiments of tl>e hearty to procure 

one 

maximi naturain attingit himianam : omnes eniin trahimur tc ducimur ad cog* 
nitionis 8c sciendtt cupiditatfem ; — labi autem^ emre, ne^cire^ decipi^ tc malunij. 
& turpe ducimiu. De Off. L. 1. c. 6. 

Thus the Mine Qcefo« eaplaiuing the priacipUs of llie Peripatetie Ethics i 
Tantus est igitur innatus in nobis cognitionis amor & scientise, ut nemo dubitare 
possit^ quin ad eas res, hominum natura^ nullo emoliiinento invitata, rapiatur^ 
8cc. De Fin. L. 5. c. 18. 

These principle? are frequently insisted on by Aristotle; — ^but they were 
•dopttd long before by Pythagoras, and bis successors in the Italic school. 

Thus Archytas, — in his Doric dialect : *Ewtl Sit ro/y aytAm a ^ cwri hrl iim 
TavT9 ai^ara, « puKV ct ere^v* a oe Si crs^Vy h fAgn Stat ravrot* 9}v a;« x«u r^iroy Ti 
trSor 2r£^v dyadcivy S xa^ ita ravrov aileron evri, xa! $1 mp9¥, 

" Some kinds of good are sought for their own sake> and not for any tbinjp 
^ else :— "Others are- sought on account of something else> and not for their own 
^ sake ; — and there is a third species of things good, which are sought both for 
^ their own sake, and for something else also." Archyt. Fragment, de Bouo 
Viro 8c Beato. — And in the first, and most dignified species, — namely — that of 
things sought for their own sake only, he ranks the goods of the mind. Ei yi^ 
rd xaraid^^ot rd (pvast, Xiycj Ss ra atifjLaros dymOd^ airei iia ravra al^i^tddf. 
ic^^tfffov li yl^vyji eutAaror ^avc^v 8ri xal ri ras ylfuxas mya6i aird ltd ravri. 

For since some things by nature inferior, I metti the goods of the body,. 

are sought for their own 8ake» — and the mind is more excellent than the- 
^ body, it appears that the goods of tlte mind must be sought for their owa 

sake, and not on account of the things that are effected by them.** — Id. Ibid. 

That want, — the desire of attaining some absent good, veal or apparent, is 
the sole source of action, is abundantly evident. 

•9m0«i Soxs7. '' All art, and all method of instruction ; — and likewise all prac- 

** tic9, and all deliberate counsel, appear to seek some good.** Such is the 

principle with which the Stagirite begins the Nicomacheau Ethics. L. 1. c. !• 

Man is by nature, of all animals, the most destitute and necessitous ; and 

brace he is fbe most inventive : 

Fater 
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one. of the highest pleasures of which the human mind is 
susceptible. 

The imagination of the poet, operating to attain this 
end, is necessarily conversant either — about sensible ob- 
jects, real or fictitious; — or about the sentiments, pas- 
sions^ emotions and energies of mind, — or about the events 
vhich happen in human life. — 

For in these three classes, is comprehended all that 
nature offers to poetical imitation. 

From the immense extent of visible existence, the poet 
selects and combines those various images which are as- 
sociated in the mind by the predicament of relation ; — 
whether that of similitude, or of contrast; — of cause and 
effect ; of action and of passion ; of position, of place, 
or of time. 

To these powers of imagination. Reason lends her aid, 
directing the poet to observe diligently in natural objects, 
those elements, those principles primary and universal, 
which by their various combinations, constitute the beauty 
or magnificence of things. 

Pater ipse colendi 
Haud fkcilem etme viam voluit^ primusque per artera 
Movit agros, curb acuens mortalia corda, 
Kec tdrpere gravi pa»8us sua rcgiia vetenio. — Virg. Geotig. L. 1 . v. IC t. 

Claudian has expressed the same thought, with less poetry^ but witli more 
accuracy: 

Quod dissuasor honesti 
LuxuSj & humanas oblixnat copia mentes, 
Provocet ut segnes aninios ; rerumque remotas 
Ingeniosa vias paulatim exploret egeatRs, 
Uujue artes pariat solertia^ nutiiat usus* 

De Rap. Pros. L. 3. v. 28. 
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This ' observation immediately leads him to the higheic 
contemplatioDB of moral philosophy and metaphysics ; to 
the nature of mind, and to the operations of powers in- 
tellectnaL He remarks the mental sensations which phy- 
sical beauty and sublimity excite; and the manner in 
which such sensations are influenced by the signs of ideas. 
Hence he is enabled to paint, by appropriate words, 
—not merely sensible objects, but also their effects on the 
^f^agioation and the heart His descriptions exhibit 
things, not simply as they exist, but rather as their several 
properties and appearances affect the mind. 

Effert aniiui motus loterprete lingua. 

Then may his expressions be truly said to live and burn. 
—They penetrate to the inmost recesses of the soul, and 
communicate those elevating and delightful emotions, 
which it is the professed end, and peculiar privilege, of 
subKme poetry, forcibly to excite. 

By tlie analyzing and comparing power of reason, he 
is further enabled to discover in tlie human heart, the 
various sentiments that are suggested by different emotions ; 
— the operations of the several passions, both single and 
combined ; — the actions to which they prompt and their 
influence on the general character. 

Thence proceeding to that rational synthesis, which 
being founded on experiment and observation, is the re- 
sult of analysis, he discovers those comprehensive pria- 
ciples of human nature, which by their two important 
characters of universality and peitaanence, embrace all 
the varieties of particular situations and dispositions, and 

K k are 
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^ mt i]»0UjBnoed bj any change Af nvg^fi^iy. of xetigion, 

pr of law:* *. 

And 

* "^ Tim 18 the natupd progress «f flie liunitii mind in scientific inrestigatioDS. 
^H k^ idfMS are QriginaUy icoQimuDiciiled j)gr tbeienses. 

Tbe fenses can be affected only by external sensible ot^ecta. 
Tiiese are all particular individuals^ in their nature mutable and tnu|9ienl ;-« 
And they can affect the senses no longer than while they are present 

• Memory (or the retainmg power) preserves the fleeting impressions which they 
have made, and enables the miad to consider tbem n^ben <they are either abvent^ 
or have ceased to exist. 

Season (or the reflecting and generalizing power) conwdeis the aewsral pro- 
perties which they possess in common; and by abstracting them from time, 
place, and whatever else accompanies thc^m in their real individual existence, 
discovers that common nature, which in tilings particular, many, — different,— 
and transient ; is universal, one, — the same — and permanent. 
' Thus from the consideration of particulars infinite and transitory, it acquires 
» knowledge of generab definite voAjixt\ and ascends from ^tcts particular 
to causes univitrsqLf. 

Such is the method of analysis, in which the mipd as ceftds from the lowest 
species that includes only individuals, to those highest genera, that include se- 
veral species. 

' Tlie method of synthesis is the reverse of this, being that in which the mind 
descends (horn the bluest genus to the lowest species. 

. This doctrine, and the principiee of nature on which it is founded, are thus 
set forth in the EiMyoo^c of Porphyrins, prefixt to Aristotle's Logic. 

Ka(rio>raf ^v Ivit us ri tliauuraraf m,'»d!k'n iitupovvraf iii 9>jnBovs livoi' i»iwras 
3i us ri yiytxatrara avdrxn otnaiquv to 7r\v6os us cy* avyaycjyov ypt^ ruv voXXofv sir 
Miocv ^<7iv TO hioSf Kal ETi fjLaXKov to yhos' ri ii Kara /mb^s xai xa&* Excra, ro^« 
vavrip, us vX^6or ail itauqu to Sv. t^ fiEV ya^ tS cfSovr yu^rwM^ •! troXXoi avd^a»voi 
its* roiS Si Kara fii^os *a\ uad* iia^a, 6 §!s koI xoivsr vXiious* hm^rutov /xiv yiq 
asi TO xaV EKas'ov* avXkrmrfKQV II xai Ivovoiov ro xoiv^v. Porphy. Isag. cap. 2. 

'' When we descend to things most special'' (that is, to the lowest species) 
^* we must of necessity proceed by division through a multitude ; but when we 
'^ ascend to things most general," (tliat is, to the highest genera) " we must of 
** necessity collect a multitude into one. For the species, and still more the 

*' ^enus. 



And hencB'tme p(>etry^jB alike^atlinii^di by eva^y natton 

audi in' every age.- 

The same umversar priniciples direct bini in the itomaniwi 
of eaents. 



'^ genus, has the power of collecting many into one : but, on the'contntfy^ in* 
'^ dividuals and things belonging to parts, alwa/s divide one bto many* Foe- by 
'* participation' of the species, many men are one; but by what is peculiar to 
** indhid6ds, that wMdf is onfe and cotomon, becomes maty ;— because ttiat^ 
^ wfcaehia^particdar hasah¥i9»4bil poii^er of dMdmg, ahd ^tet^ivKieb* is ctiMi^ 
'^ ' noDi Uas alihgrs tbe ppwtvr' of colhttifig aad ^tm^ng!" 

The anatytical and the synthetical methods of reasoning, therefore appear to 
be founded on tbe two capital and opposite powers of the intellect;— namely— • 
the power of separation and tUe power of cofkpontion. By one of these pow- 
ers', die mind' perceives whati in things different and maay, issitniUlrand'one;* 
**»by ihe totkbr, it pesceivea wtet,%('one atid'th»s«Ae^ iadiffntot and any; 

It nay be observed bythe way, that ead> higher ganns is always to be foumt* 
whole and intire in everyone of its species, and that each lowest species is al«> 
ways to be found whole and intire in every one of its individuals. 

So that in tliese u&iv^rsal ideas; aH ' thtngs are to be^ rec<:(gnited. Bot^ as 'for* 
ladiviAnls ' tbdmsdies, being iuAdle^initedyUer and 'tratilieat ift ekiiteiM, tbftjf* 
oaki oaver be die objects' either of adequate comjfrehensioai • or of- pehnariant 

knowlec^e* 

TIAs principle was adopted by|he ancient philosophers, from the early times 

of* the lUUc school, to the days of CameadeS and the New Academy. 

Pythagoras (as we are told by laaiUichus) taught : '^ That 0O^2«— wisdon^ 
'^ cr scientific' knt>wledg^«HS not employed about aay inditidtaal bei^, but 
V extends to the -general contemplatioa of all that ezists.'*-«oTh€ prfaicipte ia 
thus expressed by lamblichus • in his Doric dialect— ^ A oo^la ou wdqi n dpojpiS" 
fjiivoi fv ri rejv eovrwv, aXX* imXSf arf^t wdyl'oLri tivra. lamblich* Protrept. cap. Sl 
Htoee it'must neGesSarih^*inv«st^te riif Kottif rm UJIm ivdtlc^ m^xxs. Idi 
Ibid. " Tbe^cooiinen principles' of att being?*"*— At this scienter of lAiiSversab; 
by.whiehAive recognize an indefinite meltitude in aconiprehaiMive genii9> which 
is definite and one, Pythagoras exhorted the speculative inquirer constantly to 
aim, it being the end and object of all speculation : %vh ^l ^imlKI^ol a,ym^luLS xa! 

Tf^ps ifl vsivns Ocft/^ar. Id* ibid, cap* 4^. 

Ek 3 He 



He selects and combines those pathetic or i^mporttoft 
incidents, which by the power of imagery are rendered sa 
impressive, and which acbng on the geneial nature of 
the human mind, according to eternal and necessary 
laws, rouae to pleasing agitation the most active or agree* 
able emotions. 

Poetical imagination thus directed, not only animates 
and adorns, but strengthens and illustrates the truths of 
moral philosophy. For those truths, which like al) other 
scientific truths, are in their nature abstract and universal^ 
it embodies, and (if the term may be allowed) indivi- 
dualizes; thus exhibiting in action and by images sen-* 
sible, the operations of passion,, the primary springs of 
action, akd the capacities an<^ energies of the souL 
From this it appears that the mind of a truly admirable 
poet is no less under the government of the severest rea- 
son,, than that of a great philosopher. For* if philosophy 
be the knowledge of nature^ and poetry be the art of 
imitating nature with force^ truth and- harmony; it is* 
evident that though he may be the most excellent of phi^- 
losophers who is no poet^ yet he^ can never be the most 
excellent of poets wha is na philosopher.. 

And thus the- poet,-«-wbether he describe the beautiful 
and sublime appearances of the material universe,: — whe- 
ther he delineate the characters and manners of rational 
agents by expressing their sentiments and describing theis 
actions ;--*<»: whether he relate the several events resulting 
from those actions, must ever be guided by a correct logic. 

The elegant arts, propose to delight the imagination or 
to move the affections by exhibiting to. the mind a genuine 
and accurate picture of natuise. 

Logic 



Logfc proposes to direct the undefstanding in the search 
and discovery of natural truth; and thereby to teach 
what genuine nature really is. Hence all the elegant 
arts are neeessarily founded on, and directed by, a 
sound and rational logic. Without thi^, their productions 
are nothing better than trivial fashions, which after a 
Jocal and temporary vogue, are neglected and forgotten* 
And thus poetry, when traced upwards to its original 
sources, is found to flow from those principfes of universal 
reason^ which are the prime objects of scienti-fic intef'-- 
kctiom 

If we trace it downwards through fts eflects and modey 
of energizing, we may observe what excellent and mag* 
nificent use may be made of it in aH branches of true 
wisdom ; and over what a bauadless range its empire 
extends* 

Ail that the mrnd of man can consider, all that it can^ 
know, mistake or be igniM*aat of^ may be reduced to- the 
four following kinds : 

• 1st* Things actually existing* in nature, — their various 
properties, causes, effects, relations, &c. ;• — under which 
head may be ranged, not only al^ those sciences called^ 
physical, which treat of bodies and their motions, but 
also whatever appertains to metaphysics and the first 
philosophy* 

' 2dJy. The powers, pT<^>erties and affections of the hu* 
man mind ; — the duties of rational agents ; — ^the nature 
and reasons of those duties ;-*^the distinctive characters of 
vice and virtue ^^aad the constituent principles of bu«-^ 
man happiness.. 

; . ; Und'eo* 



Uader tliia bead are comprehended ilie wkole doctrine 
of moralsy of law and of goveroinent, and all matters* 
golUical. 

Sdly^ The rules of argiamentation ; — the right use. of 
reason to discover trutii ; — and of language, either simply 
to comro^uoicate it, or beside that»i — to enforce and. adorn- 
it« The first of these objects belongs to pure and universal 
Ipgic ;-<^the last,, to its^ subordinate species^ rhetoric. 

4thlj. The several eyents that have happened in the* 
different regions and ages of the worlds 

Of these four kinds, the three first are coincident with 
the three ancient and well-known "divisions of philosophy : 
— the fourth comprehends the whole of history^ 

Now as poetry either describes sub$tances^^--:exp}P6sae8r 
mental, affections and energies, or exhibits actions and 
events ; — ^and as the medium through which it acts is^ lan- 
guage ;-^the whole extent of human knowledge is coiise- 
quently the field in which it expatiates. 

As it is not confined to real occunrencesy but ranges 
fireelyr in. the regions of possibility, it has aur unlimited 
power of selecting from this ample field all those mate* 
rials, which in. any mode of combination^ can either de« 
Jight the fancy,, move the, passions,, or inform the intellect. 

On < these materials it acts by an energy^purely/ mental ; 
«~that energy whose productions are alone capable of an 
everlasting duration, and? which iSf in its^ own nature, the 
most: dignified aoid oomprehevsive. 

Toother mimetic, arts, a^fon esampk^ to painting and 
to sculpture, the energies of mind are: not alone sufiScient* 
Corporal labour and manual dexterity are no lessr requisite^ 

Hence 
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Hence thsir prodttctioDs camiot be tran&fisted 'to mf 
other material forms than those in wbi<^ they were at "firA 
arealized. To those they are coofined^ ^Mid with those 
4hey perish for ^ver. Copies of thefli^ liowtever well eit- 
ecutedy are not the things thecnsdves, but sowetimig tt^ 
sembling them ; and therefore not die same. 

But to the productions of poetry, mental ^ner^y is 
mJone eneniial^ No <x«rpoml labour b required ; no deac^ 
terilty of faasKi kas place. And therefore a poeib is cai- 
pable of being transcribed times innumerable, — that is, of 
assuming an infinite multitude of material forms, — ^not 
only without being destroyed, but without safiering thtt 
least alteration. — ^The copies of the lU&d How eitisting, 
are not things resembling the original productifon of Ho^ 
mer; but are all and each of them, precisely the same 
identical work which was originally produced, so many 
ages agOt by the mind of its author. And this would 
hold, though such copies were to be multiplied throughout 
eternity. 

TIhs observation, while it evinces the dignity and ex* 
cellence of the poetical art, may be the foundation of ao 
important inference on a subject more exalted. 

For hence we see that the energies of mind, when co* 
operating with those of the body, produce works, whicfa 
lik/e the body, are confined to one material form, and j 

perish with it» But when those energies are pure and 
operate by themselves, their productions are capable of 
preserving, through iouumerablo changes of material 
forms,, an identity perfect and immutabie. From which 
may be inferred analogically, that the principie in which 

. fiucb 
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•lich enaripes reude» and by which tliey are exerted, is ia 
ita own nature, immortal and divine. 

And thus the mode in which poetry energizes, is in 
itself the most dignified, and the only one whose pro* 
ductions are ca])able of continuing eternally one and the 
same through infinite multiplications. 

That it IS also the most comprehensive, is abundantly 

evident. For being mental, it is conversant about all the 

materials of thought, as they are, first, communicated by 

sensation, — then retained by memory, — tben combined by 

f* active imagination, — and lastly, generalized and enlarged 

. by intellect. 

To this latter faculty, which though last in the order of 
human perception, is ^nt in that of excellence, the other 
three faculties are, according to their respective dignity, 
subservient. 

For the ideas of external objects are communicated by 
9emati(m only ; — a faculty common to all, even the lowest, 
animated beings. 

And as there can be no sensation but of that which is 
present to the senses, this faculty is of necessity confined 
to time present J which is a fleeting instant. 

I'o retain tifese ideas, and make them present to the 
mind when their prototypes are absent, is the business of 
memory; — a faculty possessed in different degrees by all 
men, and common to them with many other animals. 

It being essential to this faculty to recognize such ideas 
only as once were present, but now are absent, the re* 
cognition being accompanied with a consciousness of such 
past presence ; — it is consequently, by the necessity of its 
nature^ confined to time past. It is therefore a faculty 

infinitely 
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lofifiiteiy, more compreheoitveiliatLiienMtioni; timt pfoeni 

being but a fleeting instant, iime past the bouiidl^. and 

permanent obean of eternity. * 

iV> combine ideas accordiag to various relatiooSt and 

■ 

out of these original and unalterable materials,, to form a 
new creation^ is 'the privilege of uctioe itnaginaium ; — a 
aobler faculty, wbich nature has deoied to the inferior 
animals, and imparted but to feur of the human species. : 

Finally, to generalize these ideas, by abstracting diem 
from time, plaice, and whatever else distinguishes t^iem in 
tbeir individual existence, and thus to recognize that de-^ 
finite essence, which in things particular, mutable and 
many, is uaiversal, petwanent and one, comprehending 
all particulars, and applicable to all, in fnresent, past^ 
and future; — ^this is the operation of pure intellect^ the 
exclusive privilege and distinguishing characteristic of 
rational nature. 

By this faculty, that only can be recognized which is 
abstract, universal, immutable and eternal. Its percept' 
lions are consequently superior to the distinctions of time. 

For a truth abstract and intellectual (as for example^ 

that the square of the hypothenuse of a rectangled tri« 

angle is equal to the squares of the two other sides)>is 

said to be now^ not with reference to time past, when it 

tpas ncrf, or to time future, when it will cease to fie ;— but 

firith reference to that perfect and immutable existencot ' 

which is equally permanent and necessary in every instaol 

of duration eternal *• » - * 

And 

ifOot im^ TM Yj^'iH^ is ioL SvIk cv tm pc^w. — Aristot. Phytic* L. 4. c. 19« 

LI ^'It 
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' And tiiusiro see that iensation' becomes the ham of 
Inecnory, by fttmishing it with those ideas which it is itt 
nature to retain. 

Seosation aod memory uoited, become the basis of 
active im^gtoatibn aod of pure intellect*; — ^sensatioa 
communicating^ and memory fifing aod retmmngf those 
ideas which im^ination combines, and which^ by the 
nobler energies of intellect, are abstracted aod gene* 
rallied. 

. RecolleeHom is the active power of reviving in the me* 
mory the ideas of things which once were present to the 
percipient. , . 

Through this .power it is» that meknoTy employs the 
subordmate imcalty of sensation^ to supply it with niate« 
lials. 



'* It afipean that thooe Aii^ which always arej--<is such^are not io time ; 
*■ because th^ are not circumscribed hf time^ nor does time measure their 
^ eiMiice. A iiifftfaer proof ot thii* is, that Cbej cauxkot suller aojr dnng irofl» 
V imt, they niot htiwg mkJ' - 

Thus aipy truth mathematicaljr— as for example, that specified ia die text-^ 
that the S4|aare of the hypothenuse. of a rectangled triangle is equal to the squaiea 
bf the, two other sides, — ^is not circumscribed by time : — for having been from 
eternity, JK> taoie caa be aasumed which surpasses its existence. Neither doea 
tiiae flieasure its esseace^ aa it doea Aat of partkulass^ Msbicb eaiat only in m 
gfvcu i^M^oa of tim^, h^ond which they are not Neither can. it suffer any 
ihing from tlaie; Tor thxoiighout the whole of eternal duration, it ia always one 
and the tame nnmutable truth. 

' It is dbrrioui that the. same holds et all science truths whatsoever, whether 
iiisting iatfae pitdicament of quantity, or aajr odaer of the pcedicamenU. 

■^ Of piiie intellect, as it exists in man, not as it exists universally. For if 
Ae^imt cause be a mind supieme and self-existeat, then the inteUectioa of that 
siiaid^ being the cause of all other things, must necessarily have an essential 
jN«efsify^a> all thiqgs sensible, and consequently to all sensation. And tbarefi>r«h 
famiff moi« haw aanaatioa for its basis, tbaa cause can be derived from fStt%^ 

Through 
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Through the same power, xsemorj ift in Us tum etti^ 
ployed by the superior faculties^ of «ctiv0 imngiuftttoii 
•Ofi.of iutdilecty to r€i9in the combio^VifMi» Vfhkh tbe^ 
furmex has made, aud the universal . tdea^ whi^b tbe latter 
has recognized. 

. Ao4 thns it is, that io the atdmirable order of D»tvr^ 
all things are related r~tbiagi subordinate tp tbings. su*. 
perior, by the capftcity of being used.;-^the supeijior i/(^i 
the subordinate, by the power jQf rising. 

Of active imagination, — that faculty which in the ffto^ 

duction pf poetry, may be con^id^red. as the principal 

efficient, — ^it may be observed tliat as thp . pleasures, whkh 

it produces hold au^dlerank betweep fhiQ pl/^a^iures of, 

sense and those of pure intellect,-^sp tl^, ii^cuUy itself 

ranks between sensation and intellectipn, and in all it» 

energies, is equally dependent on both. For witl^out the 

aid of sensation, it could have no sensible images to com?- 

biiie. And without, the aid of pufe intellection, its coin>-^ 

binations, being formod of ideas taken from individuals, 

woat be as fleeting, n\Mtabl^ and unpteady as those indi«^ 

vidnals themselves ;-^iand consequently could nH be^eiiher 

always or every where intelligible. F^ $uch cofnbiofttioUSk 

are iovtatiops; and no.ioiitation can be recogui^d> an 

such^ — ^without some previous knowledge pf tfa^ original i 

— either Qf the thing itself, if jt be r^aK-^or of the thiag^ 

which enter into the composition of it, if it be fVigtied^ 

In order. to have any knowledge, any parceptioii of any 

thing, it is necessary . that the thing perceived ^wuld^ 

when perceived, be present to the mind ; — to the sensitive 

faculty, if it be sensible; to the intelleetive, if jt he jn- 

L 1 2 tellectuaK 
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telkctaa)! And notbing can be present^ but in A6 place 
vbere and at tbe time when it exists. But all individuals^ 
whether substances, attribu^tes or effects, are errcumscribed^ 

• • • 

by place aod time. Beyond the Kmits of that extension 
and of that duration which thus circumscribe their beings 
they neither have nor can have any existence 7 — ifcnd eonse^ 
quently cannot he^ present. The individuals therefore wfaicb' 
existed in distant regions and remote ages, can never be 
present to minds existing here and now ; and consequently 
canaot,. as indmduah^ be by suck siindB recognized.. 
But if not the individuals themselves,?— then certainly 
not any imitations of them r since no imitation can be re-^ 
cognized without some previous knowledge of the thing: 
imitated. Whence it ibHows that if such individuals were 
not, by the generalizing power of pure intetibct, reduced 
to some classes and principles,, which being univeisal and 
immntable, exist always and- every where, — the poetical re«- 
presentations of them could not^ be intelligible to those 
who are distant^ eidier in^ plaee or in^time^from* the indivi-^ 
duals themselves. But tlie contrary 'o£ this being the* 
fact^ and ^he representations of tnue poetry being alike 
clear and intelligible in every nation and in every, age^. 
it is manifest that the ideas of those particular, tempo-* 
rary and evei^banging individuals^ which of such re^ 
presentations are the archetypes, must by the operation. 
of intellect, be reduced ta their genera, their species and: 
their common principles. These, amid ttie continual 
change of particulars, continue universally and eternally 
the same. 
They are therefore always and every where present; 

and 
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fod coatcciueiitiy are cupable df being remgmmd in '^1| 
places and timest and of acting in the same maniker xnst 
1)he universal and permanent nMure of niod. 
, And ik^s it by. tbat as active imagrnatroB cannot, with^ 
out sensatioo^ have anj subjects whereon to operate at 
all ; io neither can it opecate to any steady and pernsanent 
and, till the vague iaftnilude, confined locality and per- 
petual flueney of individual,, be defined, generalized and 
fixt by the eiiiergies of puve intellection. 

It is about ideas thus abstract and naiversal that alE 
science is conversavt :-— and consequently all art likewise r 
~^nce art is nothing more than the practical applicatioa 
ef scientific theorems*.. 

By 

mO' ibcacrov,. »«ii^^ xai m cvis^vm. '' No^ art eonsidere that which is parti-i' 
^ cidar ;— as the medical art considera- not what is salubriotu to Socrates or t(» 
** GaUiaSy. iMt to such oc sucb persons in general:^for this it is whick belongs 
" to art; — but that which is particular^ is infimtOj, and not scientific:"*— Aiistr 
JKhet. L. I. cap. 5^. Edit. Da VaL 

Thus Cicero, explaining the logical doctrine of the Old Academy Imd of tli«: 
Lycettm,. — that is> of Plato and AristoUe:-— Mentem volebant rerum esse ju- 
dioem ; solam eensebant idoneam. cui crederetur,*-i<itiia sola cemeret id qwnS 
temper enel^. simp/ex^ 1^ tmmsmodi, if tak q^le eeseL Qunst. Acad. L. I.e. 9I 

That ganeric and specific ideas-— ctSti*— are absolutdy essential tO' all JmoW* 
UdgBj is- evident from- this ;-^that when our seMcs* perceive any individual, with-' 
eut'our intdkct being able to aecoguize the species, or at least the genns^ Xm- 
which/tiiaC individual belongs, we are said not to know what it is. * 

That these sA» are peunanent and univeisal^ is manifest^ since aaud'tha odiis^ 
tioual change of individuals, vrftich all exist in sn umfemitting suocesiion of 
production, growth, transmutation, decay and dissolution, each genus and eactf> 
i|Kfciea fiamains always and. evety whece numerically oA^ and* imikiutaUjF tU^r 
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' 1^ thfi itbstvaf ting and gt^neftiliiEing power, the mind 
Mcettds from that which it subordinate, to that which is 
supreme. From individuak and effects, which are all" 

indefinite, 

A\id thougK the bomaft mind Jbitn these unitereai ideu by tbstnicting them 
from particular sensible objects ; yet their existBiice is certamly not dependent 
either on such abstractioii, or on the individuals in which they are realized. * 

For if eternal and immutable truth be something realj and independent botl^ 
of human perceptions, and of things transitory (and if it were not so, it coul<f 
f^either b^ eternal nor immatab)e)-^that suriely must have a ihost real existence 
friiidi is tlie source of such truth. 

And that specific (or universal) ideas are the souixres of .eternal and inramtabla 
truths, is evident from the speculations of pure mathematics. 

The sphere, the cylinder, the cone are considered l>y the mathematician ab« 
Siractedly and universally :— the essential properties which they possess, and the 
truths which are tlience demonstrated^ are eternal and universal, and have an ex* 
istenCd absmutely necessary and immutable. 

Bnt if so, dien their existence cannot depend either on the recognition of the 
bums^i intellect, br on the particular material spheres, *c}Unders or cones in 
tdiich they arfe recognized : 

Not Ob the recognition of the hntnan intellect^ because it b pojoible that they 
tnay tJoaiC, and yet be to man unknown : 

Not on the particular material solids^ because these are all mntaMe and 
Aestuktibie. 

They 6ra^ therefore have an existence necessary and kxlependent, which 
^rotddiie eqtiallf real and permanent, thotigh they were never to be recognised 
by man, and though no such figures were evw to e^i^ ifi msMer ; as it is more 
than probaMe that none ^ them ever did so virist absolnlely and perftcAy. 

Itet if these spccKe wisas ha<pe tbiis a real «xisioice, they mu^ «iijX mmewkere^ 

Avrif wliere <»« Ipach iicceKsavy, inimutAbtte fud pwely mental objects exvtt 
l^ut in the eternal and self-^xislent mind,----tfa(sa vovereij^ roason of Hvhoie puns 
mi 0n)v«tisil faneHe^tion wefa objects me the naftond pmxftioiis, and which 
Ihreiii^ tbeum, iteoegmkea sM existeate, wbewher 9€»mk w {>ossfifaie, — present 
^astorAiHtt^f 

ft was i^rum •peculations like «br»e ihm ike pliiios«|lken of oM deduced tiies^ 

wgunienU for the immortality of the soul. FfB they observed that wh aic» el 

h y recogniaea 
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Indefinite, locaT, mutable and transient^ it proceeds Up 
species and to catises^defioitet general, ImnotaUe and 
fixt. From these it rises to the more universal genera^ till 
it arrives at the knowledge of that Being perfectly uni* 
versalt of whose existence the ground-work is necessity^ 



recognizes any tliii^, must bear some natural analogy to the thing recognl^edf^ 
It ia thus that the organs of sense^ through which are recognized particular inl 
Vlividuals, in their nature compounded and divisible^ and in tlieir existence local, 
mutable and transient^— are themselves beings of the same character. It might 
W farther addad, that there is a manifest analogy between each particular oi^o 
of sense and ita proper object ; — between the eye and light — between the ear 
and sound (tluit is^ air in motion)^-between the touch andsohdity* But objects 
apecific and universal^ — such as the genera and species of beiiq;8, — such as the 
90 itMalof — ^the universal rule of right,--or such as the necessary relations and 
essences of thii^s, as those of magnitudes in geometry or of numbers in arith* 
metic, are in their nature simple, uncompounded and indivisible^ and lo their 
existence^ immutable and eternal. 

No organ of sense tlierefcre bears any natural analogy to them. Accordoigb 
they are to all sensatbn totally imperceptible, and can be recognized only by the 
intellect Whence it was mferred that the faculty which perceives suck objects 
must belong to a substance which, like other percipients, has a natural analogy 
to the things perceived ^^that is — a substance of m simple and iadisceipjble 
essence, and of a nature immutable and divine. 

This argument is philosophically deduced and explained at large in the Phsd^ 
of I'lato. See the passage beginning with the >Kords Ovkhv tomvSe ri^f is p 
2mk^xI%s) ih ifAas du^cdmi latnrss^^x. r. X. — and continued to that division of 
tlie dialogue where Simmias and Cebes propose their objectipnsv 

The argiuneut concerning the uncompounded, and tnarefore indivisible, naturr 
i>f mind^ is mentioned by Cicero ; Li animi autem cognitipnc dubitare non pos« 
aufnus^ nbi plane in pbysicis plumbei sumus, ^in nihil sit animis admixtun^ 
liihil concretum, nihil, i^opulatum, nihil coagmentatooi!, nihil diq^lex. Quo^ 
ciim ita sit, certe oec secemi, nee divi£» uec disct rpi^ nee distrahi potest ;-^ 
aec mterire igitur. Est.epim interijtus .quasi diUcessus, & secr^tio ac direi^tiv 
'<earum partium, jyw, ante mteritum junctigne ali^yyia tenebantur. . TusQ. Disp^ 

« • tad 
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and wliow sulistaooe is ^evefore onf , ipfioite and eteraal-, 
tbe. foantaia of. iotelligeoce and the end of cooteoi? 

|>laUoii*; 

Thid^ 



* A« tluB mtellectWe power is the specific cbancteiwdc and iupmiie eioeU 
lence of humtn nature, the exercise of it must be most consooast to that nature^ 
tnd tlierefore the sovereign good of man. 

And consequently all arts, but more especially those whose mode of energizing 
IS purely intdlectmU ^r^ among the number of things intrinsically good,— « 
worthy of being sought and cultivated for thw own sake^ independently of any 
idterior end to the attaittinent of which they may conduce. 

It is on dus principle that the philosopher, after investigatii^ the nature of 
c2S«i|A0M««-faappiness-^the sovereign good, concludes — £i V Sro;, ro avS^vivov 
ayaSoy ^vy^s M^yLa ihau Kof ft§<7i>Sy. tl ii ffXiioiv «u o^crAi, xara Tfiv a^irny kaI 
«X...«ir,». . ' ' 

** If this be 90, then the good of man^ (meaning the sovereign ' good) '^ will 
'' be an energy of the mind according to virtue ; — and if there be many virtues, 
"^ then according to that wliich is best and most perfect." Arist. Ethic. Nic. 
)L l.cap. 6. Edit.DuVaL 

He afterwards divides human virtue into the two universal genera— the iS9fxy}— 
virtue moral — ^aud the tiayof/Zocn — virtue inteHectual, — allowing the pre-eminence 
to the latter, as being the virtue of that part of the soul which is most excellent, 
and also most essentially appropriate to rational animals^ — as sucli ; — and there^ 
fore to them the best and the most delightful : £i S* cr!v 99 suiaifdavUt xmr* c^imy 
fWfysitfy it/XoTW nari no* k^stijw' «^Tti V &n t5 m^p»* >iri 8i iwr t5to, Jits 
iXXo Ti, 8 S*J nmra ^w Xoxe* o^biv nai *yiMjfl*i, xm hnm Jx"" ^^V ««^»» ^ 
ifitfv * - - -^ fi roina M^%ia narx rriv oSxe/av o^ctAv £tiQ £v 4 rfX^iV cvioipboyic, 
tri y fW fl«»efim* fi^rai. k. r. Ti. Id. Ibid. Lib. lO. cap. 7. " If happiaesi 
>^ be an energy according to virtue, it is reasonable that it should be according 
'' to duU virtue which is most excellent. And this must be the virtue of that 
•* wbicb to m^n is best. VHiether this be the mind, or any thing else Which is 
f* by its natiire formed to command and to direct, aad\o possess the knowledge 
^ of things beautiful and divine - - - - tbe etiergizing of dus principle accord- 
'^ ing to that virtue whidi is proper to itself, must bt' the perfect bappines^. 
^. But ibis we have shewn to- be virtue contemplative. See."* An^ then he pro- 
ceeds to isvince, by vwious argu»entSj that the aoxeaeign good— the thief anA 
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Things thus universal and permanent being the onlji 
objects of all science, it follows that the scieace of philo« 
sophical criticism considers not the excellencies or defects, 
of any particular productions of arti but rather the ab- 
stract universal principles on which the specific character, 
the power and the excellence of the art criticised, depend*. 

Such criticism therefore, when applied to poetry^ in- 
vestigates — the generic form of poetry, as an art; — its uni- 
versal matter ; — the specific forms of poems, which are its 
productions ; — the primary constituent elements of which 
its most essential properties consist, and into which they 
may be ultimately resolved ; — the manner in which those 
properties act on the mind, — and the causes of their. so 
acting, according to the nature of mind in general^ and 
of those faculties of mind which poetry addresses. 

These things are to be learnt by a legitimate induction 
from particular examples of excellence;— but especially 
from those finished productions of Greek and Roman an- 
tiquity, which are the best illustrations of all wise rules, 
and the only standards of genuine taste. And tbb in- 

most perfect happmeaa, consists in the energizing of the mind according to pure 
intellect — that is — in abstract contemplation. 

Tliis principle — ^that the cliicf happiness of rational beings consists in an ener^ 
gizing of the mind — is tlie prime foundation of the theory of poetry, as we have 
hitherto considered it. For hence that poetry is most excellent which exhibits^, 
both in its matter and its form, the energies of mind, and the effects of those 
energies, — that is — the actions of rational agents : — hence poetical imagery de- 
rives its force from associating with the ideas of sensible objects, those ideas 
moral and intellectual, ^hich are the proper perceptions of mind/ and which 
itself actively forms :— hence too the elements of physical sublimity affect tlic 
mind by tliat high degree of intension which rouzes into energy its natural activity, 
&c. 

See before — Chapters I. II. III. and IV. 

* See the Preface. ' ' 
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duction is to be regulated by the precept and by the 
example of those emiaent philosophers of the Lyceum 
and of the Old Academy, who, of all maokind, have spe^. 
eulated most sublimely and roost accurately iu that no<^ 
blest of sciences, the science of mind, and of the energies 
and powers of intellectual nature. 

Poetry being, as has been shewn, an art purely intel- 
lectual, has consequcntTy its foundation in this most ex* 
alted science. For when it describes objects sensible, itsr 
great power and excellence result from rightly exhibiting the 
associations of the ideas of sense with ideas intellectoak 
When it either delineates mental affections and etuergies^ 
-^^os exhibits events as they are connected with suck affec- 
tions and energies by the relation of effect to cause, its 
representations must be regulated by the universal princi-^ 
pies and constitution of the human mind^ And its cha- 
lacteristical dignity and sublimity can result only from 
worthily exhibiting such sentiments and actions as are conn 
sonant to tlie moral law of nature, — the law universal and 
divine. 

This law, this universal rule of right,, which has its ex-- 
istence in the necessary and immutable relations of things,, 
and which is therefore (as the philosophers have well ex- 
pressed it): *^ not only more ancient than the establishment 
^ of empires, but coeternarwith the sovereign God directing^ 
** heaven and earth,'^ — and — *^* which is not just because 
" comnvanded by the Deity, but on the contrary, is by 
*• Him commajuded because it is just *^' — though il be in-^ 

deed 

* Quse vis noD modd senior esl qu$m aetas popul^nim & civitatunij sed aequalb 
UUu8 corluio atc][ue terras tuentis 8c r^entis Dei. Cic. de I^g* !•• 2. 
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deed the noblest object of theoretical speculation , ia far 
from being confined to speculation alone. The practice, 
and ttiuch more the conscience, of all mankind in all ages 
and nations, it of necessity influences: — ^and even of those 
who despise or neglect its precepts, it commands the in- 
voluntary approbation. And hence poetry, in its noblest 
forms, delineating those great and heroic characters whose 
sentiments and whose actions are eminently consonant to 
this law supreme and universal, excites in every human 
breast those most elevating and most delightful emotions, 
*— the emotions of admiration and of love. This fact^ con* 
firmed as it is by constant experience, proves the exist>* 
enoe of that law natural, eternal and independent, — that 
supreme and perfect reason which pervades the universe, 
and directs aH beings according to their specific essences*. 
From the whole of what has been reasoned it appears,-^ 
that poetry, having for its univa^sal subfccts^ all 8ubstance$^ 
with their several appearances and sensible operations ;~- 
all emotions, afiections, energies and other atinbiUes of 

For wfaidi assertion he gives (bis philosophical reason :*^Neque enain esse 
Mens Divioa sine ratione potest ;—nec mtio diviua boo hanc vim in rectis pra* 
visque sanciendis habere. Ibid. 

Plato uses the following similitude: 

tri ^ikhltut ^ rtito otncv est. — ^ That which is visible^ is not visible because it is 
seen, but on the contrary, is seen because it is visible. So that which is mo- 
rally good is beloved by the gods because it is good ; — and is not therefore good^ 

'* because by them beloved." Plat, in Euthyph. 

* Ratio recta summi Jovis. Cic.de Legg* L. 2. c. 4. 
'O oqBos Xoyos S*i 'roLylcuv e^x^^^^^* Diog. Laert. L. 7- 
See Chap. IV. Sect. IV. of this Treatise, with the uotes« 
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mindj and all actions and events^ — energizes on these 
subjects • by the method of imitation^ through the me»» 
dium of languag€y restricted and adorned by metrical har^^ 
mony. 

The general elementary principles which constitute the 
beauty and sublimity of sensible objects, and the primary 
laws on which depend the emotions and the energies of 
mind, together with the actions which from those energies 
result, — being abstract and nniversaU^ — are the objects of 
pure intellect. The sensible images, which in poetical imi- 
tation, are associated with intellectual ideas, — and which 
to sueh imitation, are essential, — are selected and com- 
bined by active imagination. The whole is exhibited through 
the medium of language^ which is regulaled by general 
principles, deduced from the nature and constitution of the 
human mind. Whence it appears that poetry is the result 
-of the united energies of pure intellect^ of active imagina^ 
tio7if and of the power of speech^ — that is to say, — of the 
three specific distinctions and characteristical oFnaments of 
man, considered as an animal rational and social. 

An art, in its power so confiprehensive,. and in its nature 
and character so truly intellectual, — must necessarily be 
influenced in all its operations by tiie universal principles^ 
of logical reasoning. 

On this influence all the doctrines which have been hL- 
therto discussed, are founded ; and in this they all termir 
nate. And therefore the investigation of it finishes this 
inquiry into the Principles of philosophical Criticism ap- 
plied to Poetry. 
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Chap. hi. p. 61. From what has been reasoned, &c.] This \ 

doctrine concerning intellectual beauty supposes the necessary and 
independent existence of the noXov — the universal form, exemplar or 
archetype of beauty^ by being consonant to which, all other things 
.are beautiful. 

That such, a f<Mnn^ or exemplar must exist, is evident For when 
we say that the universe is arranged in beautiful order, or that the 
face of nature is adorned with various beauty, what do we mean? 
Do we mean that such order, arrangement and variety are, absolutely 
and In their awn naturey beautiful? Or do we mean that they are 
80 relatively to us, and because they excite in us agreeable percep- 
tions? If the former be our meaning, then it was from eternity true, 
absolutely y and in the nature of the thingy that such order, &c. would 
be beautiful. And if so, tiien there must have been, eternally and 
unalterably in the nature of things, some reason why such variety 
and orderly arrangement, would be beautiful rather than the con- 
trary. And what is this reason, but the eternal law, exemplar or 
formal ratio of beauty itself? — If we mean the latter, then it was, 
in like manner^ from eternity true that such order, See. would, re- 
latively to uSy and to creatures having such perception, and such 
modes q/ perception as we possess, be beautiful. — And then there must 
have existed eternally some reason, or formal cause^ of this relation ; 
aa.1 80. the same argument holds» 

These 
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These universal and specific ideas, in tlieir nature archetypal and 
all-perfectj existing within the sovereign mind, and being the natural 
and immediate objects of his pure and universal intellection, were by 
Plato considered as the only true and real beings ; in as much ad 
they alone have an existence etornal and immutable, — ^while all in- 
dividuals are in a state of production, ^ change and dissolution : 

1 TO ov /AEV aei, yevsffiv o hx*6xov> xai ri r^ yiyvopccyoy fA&v, ov o Hoarole' ro /aev cm, 
soiSffEi fdJIa X07B tJ^iX^vToVf aci Kali roLuli on* to Se av So^D lABri cuaBiiaBCtfS 0X079, 

io^s-oy, yiyvopcEyov xai dvoWviABvov, ovlcjs ii b^EvorE 3>. ^' There IS Something 
^' which always i>, but is never generated ; and also something which 
" is generated, but never truly is. The fonner is to be compre- 
" bended by intellect with reason, its existence being always in the 
*• same manner. Th3 latter is to be recognized by opinion with sen* 
** sation void of reason ; it being generated and destroyed, but never 
^' truly a being." Plat in Tim. It is certain that genera and spe- 
cies are, absolutely and in themselves, always essentially perfect. 
They are the standards of imlividuals, each of which approaches 
more or less to the pei'fection of its nature, in proportion as it pos- 
sesses, completely or inccmapletely, all the charactenstical properties, 
of its species and of its genus. Now perfection must of necessity 
liave an essential priority to imperfection?, since the latter is nothing 
more than an tuQ^ffts^or deviation^ from it; and therefore implies its 
previous existence. 

Chap. IV. p. 112. For it is by the senses^ &c.] This appears to 
be true with respect to man in his present state of existence. Sen» 
sation is the faculty which furnishes his intellect wdth materials to 
work oti. But intellect nevertheless, by v its own native energy, re- 
cognizes that which is totally inaccessible to all sensation,-— namely,' 
that which is universally and permanently true. For nothing is more 
certain than that doctrine of the Old Academics' — ^^ quanquam ori- 
** retur a sensibus, tamen non esse judicium vcritatis in sensibus." Cic. 
Acad. 1. I.e. 9. 

Chap. V. p. 147, note. The opinion of Euhemerus, that the 
gods were dead mortals deified, wouM indeed d^istroy all the • alle- 
gories of ancient mythology, and reduce the whole to hiere empty 
4 superstition 
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jluperBtitioa or uameamng fable. But thet opinio^ w&I te untopiable^ 
if either of tbe two following propositioos shpuld ^pp^r to be true, 

1. The ancient philosophers and poets adaiitt^d me universal 
mipd, sdlf-existent and independent, the first c^use of 4II things. 
, S. They considered some things whicb that smpreme mind has 
made (such as the sea, the earthy th^ c^lesti^l bodies, &g.) either as 
being themselves intelligent, or as being directed by t}ie iQiroedifit^ 
agency of minds subordinate tp that which is supreme. 

T^or it is evident that those who admit Qm intelligent and self- 
existent cause of all things,, which cause they di^sign^te by the name 
of God, cannot at the same time admit any thing else to be property 
God, hosvever they may apply to other things the same appellatbn. 
. — ^That appellation^ so applied, is therefore not proper^ \miJigU' 
ralive ; — and if to the things designated by it be attributed dominion 
over certain parts and operations of the universe, such things are 
either the personifications of the immediate energies of the universal 
mind, as they are displayed in those parts of nature ; — or else, they 
are the representations of his mediate energies, through the instru- 
mentality of minds to him subordinate. And in neither of these cases^ 
ean they be considered as dead mortals. Likewise it is evident that 
those who believed certain parts of the visible universe to be either 
themselves intelligent, or to be under the immediate government of 
beings that are so, could not, at the same time, believe those things, 
or the intelligencifcs that have always governed them, to have been 
human creatures consecrated after their death. Those who admitted 
Neptune to ba a divine, though subordinavC, Intelligence, who has 
always presided over the ocean, could not,, at the same time, admit 
the same Neptune to have been a mortal man, who was born and 
who died long after the ocean existed. Now it is remarkable that 
Lactantius has,, very truly, but most inconsistently with his* owu 
doctrine, maintained both these propositions in that part of bis divine 
Institutes io which he so elaborately defends the opinion of £uheine«- 
rus. After quoting Virgil, and mentioning the doctrines of Or^ 
|>lieu0, Thales, Pythagoras, Aaaxagoras, Ovid and others, be adds : 

— Hoxum. 
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— Horum omnium sententia, quamvis sit incerta, eodem tameti 
spectaty . ut providentiam unam esse consentiant Sive enitn natura^ 
eive ether^ sive ratioi sive mens, sive fatalis necessitas, sive divina 
lexy sive quid aliud dixeris, idem est quod a nobis dicitur Dcus; 
Tiec obstat appellationum diversitas, c£lm ipsa significatione ad unum 
omnia revolvantur. — ^Then, after stating the opinions of Aristotle, 
Plato, Cicero and Seneca on this subject, he concludes: — Nunc 
satis est demonstrare, summo ingenio viros attigisse veritatem, ae 
prop^ tenuisse, nisi eos retrorsum fucata pravis opinionibus consue- 
tudo rapuisset; qua 8c Deos alios esse opinabantur, S^ ea qua in 
usum kominis Deus fecit j tanquam sensu pradita essenty pro DiU 
habeftda S^ colenda credebant, Lact Div. Inst. L. 1. cap. 5. 

Numerous are the ancient authorities for the unity of the first cause. 

The expression of Horace is sti^ong and decisive : 

Qui res horoinum ac Dcoruin^ 
Qui mare & terras, variisqtic iBUudum 

Temperat iioris; 
Unde oil inaj ut generatur ipso, 
l^ec vjgd quidquam simile aut secundum^ 

Ovid, in his account of the formation of the world from Chaos, 
ascribes that great work, not to Jupiter, or any other of the popular 
<}ivinities ; but to a supreme Intelligence, wholly distinct from them 
jqU, and whom he represents as a being unknown : 

Sic obi dispositam, qvisqvis fuit tile Dcorum^ 
Conge ricm sec u it. 

And this Being he afterwards stiles 

llle opifcx rerum, mundi melioris origo ; 

In which expressions we may observe that he uses the singular nam* 
ber, admitting but one God as the supreme creating mind, and re- 
jecting all others. — Plato calls the supreme cause ''O Us — " The One.'* 
«— But oooe of the ancients have more clearly and distinctly asserted 

this 
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this unity than Aristotle^ in the 8th book of bis Physics, and in the 
14th book of his Metaphysics. In the fonnar he argues. thus: 

4^v8^ov ii xai hi rSii 8ri avaywn civat ri h xal auiioy ro tj^%y Ktvotnr* ^e$6(x7ai yiq 
tri mvsiyxin del xtvvffiv Btvsu' el il «£i, avxyxfi xai avvsx^ hv»i, xai ya^ to aUc Sv^ 
tfVTfBX^^* '*i S' ef el-^jf, » ffvv€xff . aXXa ptlv ?iy€ wvex'Sff /*»'** /^** ^*» ^' ^f* ^^^^ '^ 
iu^wvlost xai bos rS MWfjLivH' el yiq ri £XXo xai a>A« xivfiffsi, « ai/v^x^^ ^ ^^' 

xin)«/, rixx' ffc^ijr. " From this'' (namely, from his arguments to prove 
that motion is eternal) ^' it appears that tlie First Mover must be 
^' something which is one and eternal. For it has been proved that 
*" motion must j^lways. exist. But if it always exist, it must of ne- 
cessity be continuous; for tliat which has everlasting being, is 
continuous ; — but that which exists successively, is hot continuous^ 
'^ But if it be continuous, it must be one. And that motion is one, 
" which is from one biovcr, and of one thing moved, ^^or if different 
*' things move any thing, the whole motion will not be continuous, 
" but successive. Nat Ausc. I^ 8. cap. 7. 

In the latter he copcludes — |y /mv «^^ xa< x»ya; ««! mftdiAv, ro 9q£rov 
xivouy oxtWov ov — '^ The JFiTst Mover,. himself unmoved; is One both 
" specilically and numerically." — After which he subjoins the fol- 
lowing observation : Tlkqaiiiolau ii thsh rcjv a^xauuy xai ^aXaion^, Iv ptuOtt 
9X^/Aa7i xaraXfX£ipipijya tqiV Sfc^ov^ tn deoi rk ci^iv oSroi, xai lat^Uyjii to dciov rii9 
8>wt)y fi/(r(y. ri li XivKa t^u^ixus rifk Vfpoffity^fiai vtpos Tr,v mi^cj ruiv voXXonr, xaj 
9rpof mv Uf THS yiiJMS xai to avfji^i^ii ^rt^nr M^ojvoeiisis te yi^ rHT%vf, xai now 

bj<An ^olfojv hyL^iws riol >Jywci. '' Somc (hings have been delivered by 
'^ writers* of the highest antiquity, and left to posterity, in tlie form 
'^of a ;fablc;-^as that these'* (meanii^ the suppotied regulators 'of 
^' tlie coelestial spheres) ^^ are gods, and that the Deity comprehends; 
".universal nalaire. — Otlier tilings have been introduced fabulously, 
" and fui* the s^ke of laws, and of common utility ; — as their saying* 
". tliat these beings arc in human shape, or that they resemble some * 
*' otlier animals. Met. L. 14. cap. 8— Edit, du Val. 
. Here we may observe, that in those ancient fables, tlie subordtoale * 
gpds were clearly distinguished from -the One self-oxistent and sti»- 
preinc Divinity ; — iox it is He, and not they,~not %\ 9e9t—ihe gQd$, — : 
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meaning mu&t therefore bo that they were personifications of the dif- 
ferent energies of th^t one supreme Intelligence, who coi^tinqally 
operates in varioys way^, and manifests himself in v^ons fonps, 
throughoyt the whole of nature. 

We shall conclude these quotations with the following |lassage 
from Dionysius of Halicarnassus : K<yi fj^riiU i^gXaCoi (jLt dyynTv Sri v^ 

*£>J.iQV(xanr yLuioin cut rtysf avS^A/iroif y^^ai^MC o! yuh £««S£fxvi/|A£yoi ri rns ^wrem 

iixkins Tivw gycxoc 9VfAv>Me6iyrts ^uixs. " Nw is it to me doubtfiil that 
" some of the Grascian fables are eminently useful to mankind ; 
" since there are som^ which under allegories, contain the opera- 
- * tions of nature ; — ^some exhibit consolation for human calamities ; — 
'* s<Hne dispell the terrors and perturbations of the soul, and destroy 
" unwarrantable opinions ; — and others have been invented for thfe 
" sake of some other useful end :** Dion, Hal. Rer. Ant. L. h 

Chap. V. p. 159, note. It appcai-s probable that^ in the qiio- 
tation from Antoninus, mis is used to signify the ""Tym nfv?^— the first 
matter — the comoscHi subject, or material cause of all thi^gfi; — - 
and that by fv<Tir is meant the active (and therefore inteiligent) 
principle, or efiicicpt cause. The fir^t ipatter is the uni^ers<4 sub* 
litratum of s^l mutation ; — the substance from which one for^n de- 
parts, and to which another accedes, wliile itself remain^. . That 
which yesterday was a vegetable, becomes to-day, part Qf an ipiiiial. 
The vegetable form departs, the animal form aqcedes, — the subject ' 
remains. For if something departed without any thing acceding,— 
this would not be a change of substance, but a hss of something 
eitlier in quality or quantity. If something acceded without any 
thing departing, neiUier would this be change^ but only an aug- 
Uientation of quantity, or an acquisition of some quality. And if 
nothing remained, this would not be change ; but annihilation. 

AH change therefore necessarily implies three things : — a something 
Mhich departs;— a something which accedes; — and thirdly, a sub- 
ject which remains. And smce the constitution and course of nature 
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are mfuntamed by the continual transmutation of one thing into 
another (for " Omnia mutantur nihil intent" in a physical sense, is 
strictly true) Aristotle therefore reduces the universal principles of 
things to three "'EiSof— "TXn— STtg^enr— /bnw — matter — privation;-^ 
the privation,— or absence — t>f a form being equivalent to its con- 
trary, as to the producing of change — Ixavov ya§ ?$•«! tV en^oy riwv EvavTiW 

Concerning the necessity of a common subject, from which one 
form departs when its contrary acceeds, he argues thus : — 07< 11 koI 

al 6vffi%iy xa\ %ca aXXa aitkajs ovroL 1^ thFoxufxhs llvos eivai^ c-x'tffxoirkfvTi yhoff av 
fctnqoy eUl yiq 1$-! ri o vTroKuraty 1^ S liyai ro ^itvo/xevov, Siov ra ^xnri xai ra ^ofa 
' ix (nn^lMllos. yiyvsrat M ra yiy\6yAv% am'KojSf ra puy fMraa^ififjialheip 8ioy dviqlar 
cxxtf^>^« raistsq^ff^iffeif Sjov ra ai/|dtvopb£va. ra i* afatqiaety liov ix lii Xi9m o 
'EquAr ra a aMian, Siov oixia, ra S* oXXoiu/^b^ Siov ra r^e^o^sya xara r^y vKw. 
«r<iy7a ie ra 2r6; yiyo^VAj (payc^oy 87i c^ i^oxeipiEyo^y sTvai* Ar^ ^SXov ix rwy €i^«- 
fUEWin^y o7ft TO vivo/xcvov otfrav «tti o'l/vderov «$-<* xai Sf^*' Mcv ri ro yiyo^Evov, €5*1 2s ri 8 
rSro {lyai. xai 7»ro SiT^oy* ^ yaq to i^ox£i/x€yoy> 4 ro avrtxEi/^fyov* XeVo; is, avrt- 
xfTtfdai /Acy ro £/xtt9oy, yvoxfiT0dat 2e roy ayd^o^oy* xai rriv fj^iit aayjniJMOwim xai r^y 
i^o^f lavy Jl riv dral^iav, ro ayrix^ipLcyoy* rov Sg ^aXxov, ^ roy Xi9oy^ ?! roy X?*'^^* 

rV ^vttxfiAuvoy. — '^ That substances, and whatever things else are sim- 

' ** ply" (^^ absolutely) " beings, are made out of some subject, ap- 

<' pears evident to him who considers. For there is always some- 

-" thins which exists as a substratum"— i^ox«rat— out of which what- 

•'*ever is produced, is made; — as plants and animals out of seed. 

• '* But those things which are simply made, are made, either by 

** change of figure, as a statue out of brass ; — or by addition, — as 

" things which arc augmented ;— or by detraction, — as" (a statue of) 

** Mercury out of stone ;-— or by composition, as a bouse ;— or by 

** alteration, as those things of which the matter is changed : — and 

*^ it is manifest that whatever things are thus made, are made out of 

" some subjects. From what has been said therefore it appears, 

** that whatever is made, is always a composite. There is something 

'* which is made, and something into which diat is changed : — and 

^' that which is made, is tM'ofold — the subject, — and the opposite 

" I call that the opposite" (for instance) " which i« void of tlie mu- 

^ " sicaL 
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" sical art," (opposite to that 'which possesses it) " and the man^ 
(who acquires such art) " the subject. So likewise the absence of 
" figure, of form oi* of order, I call the opposite" (to their presence) } 
** but the brass, the stone or the gold, is' the subject/' Natur; , 
Auscul. L. 1 . c. 6. Edit du Val. 

We may observe in thb quotation that the instances of the ways 
in which things are made, are all taken from the operations of art, 
except the last,— namely — <ixxow<jiy— alteration, by which the matter 
of tilings is changed. For to do this exceeds the p«wer of mart, and 
belongs only tO that of tiature. It is by this power that the elemeritiS 
become nourilh.ment to vegetables, vegetables to animals, and animal^ 
to one another ; the substance of the thing nouri'shihg, being changed 
into that of the thmg nourished. As the exercise cf this power im-^ 
plies, in its very essence,^ diversity m the modes of existence, — which 
is inconsistent with necessity; — and as it is perforlnedi not teme- 
farioufly, but regularly according to universal laws, which in each 
genus and species of things, are constantly uniform ; and manifestly 
adapted to a certain end ; we must necessarily admit design, — and of 
course a mind,— as its efficient cause. And therefore the worA 
^v^is — nature — as it h used to signify — to Wv— the universality of 
things, not only means the material world, but also iinplies the effi- 
cient intelligence which acts on matter;^ — and' to use the word with- 
out such implication,, seems to be using it without any meaning at^ 
all. 

These two grand causes of all things — the materiar and the effi- 
cient, — arc thus briefly and clearly delineated by Cicero, according: 
to the philosophy of the Old Academics : De natura— ita dicebanli, 
ut.eam diViderent in res diias;^ ut altera esset efficiens, altera autem* 
quasi hibc se pr8el)ens ea quse efficeretur atiquid*.. Iti eo quod effi* 
qeret, vim esse censebant; in eo autem quod efficeretur, materiami 
quandam^ — m utroque tamen utruraque;*:— neque enim materiam ip« 
sam cohserere potui«se, si nulla vi contineretur, neque vim sine aliqua^ 
materia. ------- Partes autem mundij omnia quae ihsint in eo,. 

^ce natura sentiente teneaiitur^ in qua Ratio perfecta- insit; quee sit 

eademi 
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1 sempitem?; nitul enim yqlenliMJS cs» a quo iqtereat; qiiftin 
inimiim esse (}icupt tnundi, eapdeipque essQ Kfeateoi, s^piepT 
ue peifectain; quem & Deum appcUjin^ QmoiuoMjue reii^m 
lunt ei subjcctie, qaasi prudeotiain quandam, procurantem cosi 
maxim& ; deinde in terris ea qute pertinent ad iitanines ; — quaw 
una Sc. neceuitatem appellant, quia nihil aliter esse possit, at- 
b ea constitutuin sitf^^item quasi fatalem 8( immutabilera con-* 
bnem ordinis sempitcmi ; — nonnunquara quidem canifem For- 
i; qu^d efficjat multa iiqprovi$a hie, nee opinata nobh prop- 
jscuritateoa jguoratioitemque causai-um. Queeft. Acad. L. 1^ 
—8. 

[^ the word nature ia used te signify the tporl^, or the s^oAf. 
i<?/ universe, it3 proper qieaiiiog saems to l»e-r-" The Supreipe 
id energiang in his wprlts," 

ice th^t of Seneca — N^tura, inquis, htec mibi prsstat Non 
^K te, cjin) \\mc dj^ris, miitare nomen Deo i Quid enim aUud> 
tura qu^m p«ua 8c divina ratio? De Ben. X^. 4. cap, I. 
■e again we fiod thp upity of the efficient caua^— the active in- 
c)t principj? qf aU thiqg^ — plainly asserted. It is remarkable 
ip elder ?enQ (ag we learn from Aristotle in bis tract concerning 
Miiipns (?f XeqophanfSj Zeno and Gprgias) proved this unity 
soning precisely the same as that of LactanUus : Ei S* Itn i Si%t 

^* T^rs Y<t£ Q^^f '>'*' 'f* S^'^f^tv ^Oa>, x^areit, (iu4 f*^ ic^sTEiodM * - • • 
Q |X^ NOffrlov, yf|T4 7f ifOfTOr «x liiai fiiw. jXiiMary Stoi ov1«rv, d ^y »» 7* 
«X(VV xfi^iTlfffj, T« !c jlT?CK>f, ax £> Iivoj dioi!«- Vff(«Erai 7SEg Sfw fi.4 k^- 
iff^iv )( oAtfti W 4» E3t«(» S[ov pwun Sii> Iiyai <(f aJrifW to li liioy, 3(^« CiX- 

r; xctfRv Iifeu 1^ i^H. " |Ie (Zeno) affirms that if God be ths 
I excellei)? of qH ^ifipgs, he mijst of necessity be one ; — for if 
; were, twQ. or ipapyi h^ could by no means' be the beft and 
. excellent pf all ; — since each of the multitude would he alike 
id, and t)ierefore s^ch as he. But God, and the power of 
, iqust gpvcnij an^ c^not be go\ ernect j E^nd therefor? Deity 

" cannot 
1 




*' eMBdb be Id tluit wbich is not iM^t ffmevM. H4w^ sapptmiag 
^ that there are raany, if some be superior and some inferior to 
'' iAiinfi'Hbef will oo longer be gods^ sinee that which is God can* 
^ ikM j^eiSKiferior ;-^«Dd if tbey be equal, then the natune iA God will, 
^nott-bo ^fa as' tp be most eMelknt, beoBuiae what b equal, is 
^ ^eitfiar.better nor wone than*, that to wbiah it is eqaai." Aiist. de 
XeMpJ^aetfk & Gorg. cap. 9. 

cvT»liifcwiiiMi puipose LactanlKis: Dim veto^ si perfeetos est (nam 
fieiffMil^ eat) ut esae debet; Boo-potest-esse nisi umiSj ut in ea dint 
....•; ^ • ^ • Ncc ieainr p6test )h*c idem ^se qaod>servitj 8t 
dkmamtat^^ Nain w Deoft'esi nolnen iiuKaaut potestatis, in* 
^Hrfptftilia eftae dtf»e^^ pe^feetus^ i»iisMibUiS( iioili tei subjeoUis*. 
Exffjk Di tim-wmati, ^nofet peirei^ um maklme Deo oeoesftitas oogib. 
Div. Inst. Lw 1. capi 8. 

Chap. VII. p^. Y96c The ptesumre whidr is se> uni^irersany felt iii 
attendii^ / eilhef to lim narraiaoa < «r representatiM o£ distressing 
event^**-H»j oftert m actually bAbotdihg' tbem,-^--8eei»s evidently to* 
iow iniib that uaiverssl priliciple> — tiie eMntial activky 6f ffiind^ 
Whatsoeiper possesses within ilMlf tfie prinei^ of actbn,> — ^that is— ^ 
the poorer of begimmig, and cbnaequeDtly of altering or suspending^ 
acMitioas*r4a. troly mid eSsentiidly an agwf, or actlviS' being; — ^and 
iMmSsoever possesses not that powev; is 'essentially u paiimt, or 
f9$$he bMgy inoapabfe of aatiag oiAmrwitie tfbn as i« is Mted upon^. 
either taediatBly orj immediately^ by thai whieb possess 4ie true i^y^-^ 
or powes* of. bteginnn^ to a€t;-**ihat iatcr say^by asihdt To mind 
tbai^orti^ activity -niMistbei wtioimL . <But the^ peHecdch) of every 
beirfg toBsists^ as the. possession^ and enerckie 4>f that whiioh to it is 

natural : — for mK «& ^m^^ ^(M* «IM« xnxlit in^ xaxolaiAtovieB If i. AlT. £p.. 

— and — " Contrariorum contcaria est ratio. — ^And of a pereeptiWand 
iotelligjent being— that k-^bf a being possessing mind, — the perfection) 
it happiness.. To the haippinesB of siitit a being tlierefere actriity^ 
wMik be essential. Accordingly we ^ find tbat whatever rouses &ito» 
<tt^^ ^ a<^ve powers of our minds^ g^ves u»an enjoyment whieli 

ia; 





is intense aod XuraUeiin prdpoctioatta Uie dignity^ and &k^Kkoot of 

the powers exerted* ' 

Tlie greatest and most lasting of all enjoyments is *pitre abstract 

contemplation ; because it is the most active exertion, of that iidblest 

po\ver .of the mind, puhe .intelligencn ;-^tb«t *]to«ren .bf virtQe Of 

which ue are rational amaials; J for.happmess is not' ohbf M(^ia 

4/ta^f— " an energizing of the mind" — hot also— e^?o^i« ^^^oi^ «^ ^T^ 

*-^'^ an energizing of the mind according to virtue"— rand lO Uiil^ 'so, 

but xa? diqi%Tf ogis^nv x» rixeiftniTiiy — ^^ oooording to that virtHS iMih i^ 

^* best and most perfect" Ethic. ,Nicv L. 1 8l 10 — that- is, -aec^ 

to reason, or. pure iuteliecti . And 4li$ref6re. those actiam. rwlaich^ 

rational are also natural ; aad oooseqaehtly^' coni^titueota o£ fiap] 

For as Antoninus says— Td t^olS ^^or ^Arm «{fi^f wti pimy ifi'xeu KeSm 

X070V — '^ To a rational animal action according tornfitiire and. accont: 

" ing to reason; are tl>e sfeiiie"—- natui^e and' reftson beuig .coipcidlbnt 

and one. But sitic^ >ye ar^ m>t.oDjy ratiomd, ( but Iske^me : jma/ 

animals,^-^io5e afFectiQ^$ whiicb attract and bind us to each - otker 

by mutual wants and mutual feeKngs, tbende ttrnking as social,, must 

to us be natural ; — and tlierefore .the energizing of them must be 

^bgreeable. Where these rational and social faculties are most ^per. 

fectly exerted, there is tlie highest perfection isf oor - larhnie, and 

consequently our greatest ;happiness. By auch exertion, that mind,' 

that percipient and essentially active being which oonstitajtes to every 

man is own true and teal self, is placed in a. state congenial to its 

nature, and rOiuzed to a wore lively conscio^snesa iif * it9 own exists 

ence; — ^that.isr-rlbe inm ia so pliM»l and)iiod2edi-^fofw^Xv Jb4 4%^« 

ro Ji oSfii^t w :ri iJe ixTaf/'-ri^ wi^uiks-^'^ Titou art inind; the body is 

'^ thific ; and things exteroial ace belongj^ng to the bckly/' Hier. Com. 

in Aur. Cai'm, Pyth. * . 

From this ^ve may perceive what lexcelleni . use may be made oi 

tMgic representation as a school of aiDralityi For it teachea^tne^ t& 

feel botli pleasure and aveirsiibn asytkey ought ; — -tliat js*^* according 

to nature ; — a lesson ^vllidt is of the ' highest importance lb ethical 

virtue. 

Aoxii 
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Aoxti il Kmlwfis rjiv tn i6ws i^vh pt^ifoy aitti to x/ufHif iis hXf tuu iU9%a i 
St? }i«rfiiMu yi^ rdvr^ Si» «fl»7of rfi Ciit, f ovuv cxov7« xal Sx/vopuy v^os i^kvnrf re 
HOI rov iviftiVAOMi Ciov U imv ya( iiia v^om^Tau ri li Xvffn^ ^ci^i^nv. ^' To 

^^ be pleased with those things which ought to please, and to dislike 
^* those which are worthy of dislike, appear to be something emi* 
" neatly impwtant to moral virtue. For these" (the pleasant and 
the painful) '^ pervade the whole of life, having great weight and ef- 
^' fica<y in promoting virtue and the life of happiness ; — since all 
'^ qaijIPi seek tilings pleasant, and shun those which are displeasing/' 
Anst £th. Nic. L. 10. cap. L 

This seems to explain his meaning when he says of tragedy, that 
Us object is tsa^niiJIm xaiaf^is^the purgation of the passions >— npt to 
eradicate or destroy such affections of humanity as pity — terror — and 
the like ; — but to purify them from their unreasonable excesses, and 
to direct them to their true and natural objects. Such was the stoical 
apathy ; — not the extinction of all passions, but the right govern- 
ment of stich as are consonant to nature ; — that is — to reason and 
truth ; — rejecting only those which are comprehended under IlaOof — 
perturbatio — which was defined — n Sxoyos x«u ««{« ^on \pt;x* «*vi5«f— 
'^ an irrational and unnatural movement of the soul." Diog. Laert. 
in V. Zen. 

But nei^r the reasonings of philosophy, nor the vivacious images 
of narrative or of didactic poetry can liave on the generality of man- 
kind, aa efficacy equal to that of dramatic representation ; because 

Segniiis irritant animos demissa per aures 
Qukm qas sunt ocu)» subjecta fidelibus, & quae 
Ipse Mbi tra4it spectator. Hor. Art. Poet. 

And this because, of all our senses, sight is the most compter 
hensive, acute and rapid; and therefore bears the nearest analogy 
to mind, that principle whose vast comprehension takes in uni- 
versal genera, and whose rapidity pervades in an instant the whole 
expansion of nature. Taxis-o* v5r Sii v(iv%s yaq rqix^r Diog. Laert. in 
Vit. Thai. Nulla est celeritas quae possit cum animi celeritate con- 

O o tendere. 
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teiidere. Cic. Tusc. Disp. L. 1 . Sic mihi persuasi, eic sentio, c{tm 
— semper agitetur animus, nee principium motus habeat, quia seip. 
sum moveat; ne finem quidem babiturum esse motds^ quia nun* 
quam se ipse sit relicturus. Id. 

From this principle—^* that mind is essentially active," — and from 
that more comprehensive one — " that every thing tends towards, and 

acquiesces in that which is congenial to its nature (tliat is, to its 

essential and specific character — Xo/^eiv yi^ mvaTKfi ro tfAom v^s ro i^iom 
" — Hier.^') arc derived most of tlie doctrines contained in this 
treatise. Tor as poetry is an art purely intellectual, — ^whose ope- 
rations are performed by mind alone, — ^which acts on mind only,-^ 
and acts through a medium purely mental, — ^namely, harmonious lan- 
guage (for by nothing but mind can language be understood or har- 
mony recognized) the author has therefore endeavoured to investigate 
fhe essential nature of mind, and to explain and account for the 
principles of poetry, by deducing them from that nature, as from 
their cause^ and i)y referring them to it, as to their object 

It is unquestionable that the human mind is (universally, and with- 
out any regard to particular laws, customs or opinions) charmed with 
wliatever is eminently consonant to the eternal rule of right, founded 
on th^ necessary and unalterable ratios wbadk Ihings bear to one 
another : — ^that in physical subjects, it is devated and delighted with 
whateyex seems to participate of infinity, either in extension, du- 
ration or power : — that it cannot find permanent satis&ction in any 
iBtate of perfect quiescence ; and that it never enjoys a pleasure so 
truly congenial io its nature, as when it is led on in the continued 
energy of a constant progression. It is therefore, by its essential 
constitution, both desirous and capable of an endless progress to- 
wards perfection,— moral as well as intellectual. Of a being in- 
distructible and immortal, such desire and capacity constitute the 
prime excellence : to a being destructible and mortal, they would be 
totally vain, and a striking contradiction to that general rule — oi/dsv 
iAok^ ii (fvM woi6»-»-For of every species the perftction copsists in that 
energy, or operation, which is characteristically appropriate t(> the 

species : 
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•f<v f^ov rt tuu o^S&ff fv Tfti i^w ioxu ro ayaOov tivoi xai to ei;* otirai So^cifv i* 

nai Mqtiwoj ii9i^ e^iy i^ov % ovth. ^' For 05 of a player on the flute, of 
'^ a sculptor^ and of every artist, and, universally, of all those thing;^ 
'' of which there is any energy, or practical operation, the good and 
^^ the perfection appear to exist in that energy, so will it be with 
*' man, if there be any energy which is properly his own." Arist. 
Ethic. Nic. L. 1 . cap. 6. Edit du VaL 

And therefore if the energy characteristically appropriate to any 
^cies, be such as cannot be exerted fullj/ and perfect Ij/ in a limited 
time, — either the individuals of that species must be capable of ex- 
isting for an unlimited time (that is, for ever) or else that in which 
tfie perfection of the species consists will be to all the individuals 
(and consequently to the whole species) absolutely and naturally un- 
.attainable. And so the species, as such, will be essentially imper- 
fect; contrary to the universal course^and constitution of nature. 

Quoniam autem sua cujusque animantis natnra est, necesse est 
quoque finem omnium hunc esse, ut natura eapleatur. Cic. de Fin^ 
L. 5. cap. 9. which evidently cannot be in a limited time, if the 
animal have both the desire and the capacity of a progression ever- 
lasting. And so such an animal, existing for a limited time onl}*,. 
will be incapable of conforming to that universal law of all beings, 
ut suo genere perveniant ad extremum. Ibid. 

Now it has appeared in the course of this Essay (see Chap. 11, 
III, and IV) that the power which the mind possesses of recog- 
nizing universal idea^,— its essential activity — and the consequent 
delight which it enjoys in the continued energy of a constant pro- 
gression, are the principles on which poetical imagery, beauty and 
sublimity act^ and the original sources of that pleasure which tliey 
produce. With the nature and efficacy of beautiful and sublime 
poetry, therefore, not only the essential activity, but also the im- 
mortality ^ of the soul, is intimately connected. 

This connection, and the importance of the subject, may perhaps 
excuse the length of these and subsequent re^narks. 

o a Chajjk 
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Chap. VIII. p. 217. Exhibiting by setuible imaga the emotiofut 
of mind, &c.] It was before afl^med that as abstract and intel- 
lectual ideas are not the objects of any of the senses, no sensible 
images of them can be presented. — Here therefore we must observe 
that to present sensible images of things, — and to exhibit things by 
sensible images, are two different operations. In the former, ideas 
are expressed in proper terms ; in the latter, the terms arejigurative. 
The former presents ideas the same as those which are excited by thq 
objects ;— the latter exhibits those objects by (or through the medium 
of) ideas analogous. 

When we read in Virgil 

Timidi damse ceiriqne fognccs 
Nunc interquc canes & circum tecta ragaotur* 
Jam maris immensi prolem & genus omne natantum 
Litore in extrcmo, ecu naufraga corpora, fluctus 
Proluit, &c. Georg. L. 3. v. 53^. 

we have sensible images of sensible object8,-**ideas the same as thostf 
which the objects excite. 

But when afterwards M-e read 

Saevit & in lucem Stygiis emissa tcncbris 
Pallida Tisiphone ; — morbot agit ante meiumque, 
Inquc dies avidum surgcns caput altius effcrU 

we have the abstract ideas of destruction, disease and terror, exhi* 
bited through the medium of images analogous to them. ^ 

Chap. IX. p. 263, note. The passage of Plato here alluded to^ 
is perhaps the most strong and conclusive argument in the Phsedo. 
To this may be added another which preceeds it, concerning the' re-' 
cognition of universal ideas, imperceptible to sense ; — among which 
are enumerated rl lln»»v^^T\ xaxov — r^Mn, &c. For if it be true that 
whatever particular action is just, is so because it is conformable to 
the universal rule of right, existing necessarily, always and every 
where, which rule ia ro tixaftov— abstract universal Justice, immutable, 

and 
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and the ft&me in all t)lace8 and times ;— it wilt foflow that sach ju^trcc 
mu^t be independent of all particular actions and particular indi7 
viduals ; — that it can exii^t only in the riwos liSitfy— the region of uni- 
versal ideas, the supreme, all-comprehending mind ; and can' be 
recognized only by beings of a congenial nature. For th6 same ar- 
gument which tiolds of mathematical truths, will hold equally of all 
universal forms : — ^if they be universal, eternal and immutable, their 
existence cannot depend on things particular, temporary and mu« 
Uble. 

The general prindple, — ^that every percipient must have some na« 
tural analogy to the thing perceived, — ]s applied by Aristotle to the 
subject before us ; though incidentally, and with a very different view : 

n^7c^v fAii iuif cXfx^^ ^^ <(v«u I^?i9 Tins 4^C0C^O 'r^ re Xoyoy !x^» ^^ '^^ oXoyov* 
vDy ii 9c(i Ttf Xoyov ix^nros, roy A/loif r^ovov ^uu^srlw* nal imoxildicj iio la> \iyw 
ly^oJIoj h fAEV, i d8Ay£H((MV ra %ia\irok ron ovTerv, cS v a! a^x^l fAii f vSie'xoyfsi iiC^f 
fXctv* tv }c 7C, cS ri ivSexofAfva* 9^s ya^ ra rZ ylvsi In^, xai taiv ir^s '^n/xit 
IMqicift sngov TAi yhitf to f7£0f lx«rf^ vcfi/Kor, it9ef xaO* opuMgnirft 7i>« xa^ 

iiKSiivnra ^ yvwsis vva^x!^^ ivrdif^ *^ It was before asserted that there are 
'' two parts of the soul, one possessing reason, the other being void 
" of it We now divide in the same manner, the rational part, and 
^ affirm that there are two parts possessing reason ; one by which 
^ we recognize those things the principles of which cannot be other* 
•* wise than they are ; the other, by which we perceive tilings con- 
^ tingent. For the parts of the soul which are each adapted tti 
** things thus generically different, must also be generically different 
** from each other ; — since it is through some similitude and qffimty 
** that perceptiofi is derived to ihemJ* Arist. Ethic. Nicom. L. 6p 
cap. 2. 

But if the things which scientific intellection recognizes, cannot bd 
oth^wise than they are, they must exist necessarily : and if so, they 
must be eternal, immutable and indistructible. For to exist neces-- 
sarify means nothing more than this, — ^that to suppose the thing 
which so exists, cither not to be, or to be different in one place or 
time from what it is in another, implies a contradiction. 

Now 
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Now if it be true that pure intellect recognizes things thus immtt- 
tabic and indistructible ; — if it be likewise true that whatever recoge- 
nizes any thing, must have some natural analogy to the thing re*, 
cognized ;— and if it be further true that immutability and inde* 
structibility constitute the onh) analogy which can subsist between 
intellect and things intelligible ; — it will of necessity follow that the 
substance of which intellect is an attribute, must be of an essence 
indestructible, — and therefore immortal. 

For the reason suggested in page 283^ and because the natural 
analogy of mind to intellectual objects, is. the leading principle of this 
Essay, we shall pursue this speculation in the following propositions. 

1. Every percipient must have some objects of perception which 
to it are immediate. For every perception must be either through, 
some medium, or not. If not, then is the thing perceived an immer- 
^aU object to the percipient ;: — and if through a medium, then that 
medium (or some one at least of those media^ if there be many) 
must be immediate. 

8. Every object of perception that to the intellect is immediate, 
must be perceived adequately and truly by that intellect to which it 
36 immediate *. For if not, then it will be perceived inadequate^ and 
untruly; — and consequently must be augmented, diminished,, trans- 
posed, changed, or in some way misrepresented* But if so, there 
must be something that transposes, changes or misrepresents ; other* 
yrlse, the misrepresentation would be an ef&ct without a cause^ 
That thing cannot be either the object immediately perceived^ or the 
intellect that perceives : — ^not the object, because that (supposing it 
to be unintelligent and inanimate) cannot, of itself, act on itself ;— • 
and so cannot alter or misrepresent itself: — not the intellect, because 
to perceive an object otherwise than it is,, is to have a perception of 
that which has no existence; — and though this ouiy be through a 
misrepresenting medium, (the misrepresentation itself being perceived 
truly) yet in immediate perception it can never have place y since such 
perception would be the perception of nothing,— Uiat is, — no per* 

♦ See *' ^Thc Religion Qf Nuture Delineated." Sect. S» p.. 41 and 42. 
r ceptioa 
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tepijon at all. It remains then that fhe thing misrepresenting, Aiost 
be something that intervenes between the object perceived and the 
intellect that perceives ; — and so that object \n\[ not be immediaie. 
Therefore, when the object is immediate, there can be nothing to 
misrepresent ; — and consequently it will be perceived as it iS|«— thi|kt 
ia--^adequately and truly. 

3. Every immediate perception of the intellect, must be perma* 
nent ; — that is*--always and every where the same. For if it be dif- 
ferent in different places and times,— then, since different perceptions 
of the same thing cannot all be true, it will, in some place or tim^ 
be false, and then the object perceived will be misrepresented ;-^aiid 
therefore (by the foregoing proposition) the perception will not be 
immediate. Consequently, whatever perception of the intellect ia 
immediatet must be always and every where the same« 

4. Of things particular, mutable and transient, there can be no 
knowledge that is either adequate, or permanently true : not adequate^ 
for adequate knowledge is that which comprehends the whole of the 
thing known. But individuals are, in number, infinite ; and there* 
fore incapable of being all comprehended :— not permanently true; 
for things mutable and transient must be subject to change, decay 
and dissolution ; — ^and therefore that knowledge of them which is tnio 
to-day, may be false to-morrow. 

5. To the intellect nothing can be an object of immediate per-- 
ceptton, but that which is universal, permanent and immutable ; and 
therefore either necessaiily existing, or at least capable of ah eternal 
duration. For al! tilings whatsoever must of necessity be either 
nniversal or partfcalar, — ^mutable or not mutable, permiSnent or 
transient. But (by the foregoing proposition) thihgi particulai', mu^ 
table and transient, cannot be the subjects of adequate and perr 
manently true knowledge : — and (by prop. Sd) every object of per- 
ception that to the intellect is immediate; taust be perceived ade^ 
quately and truly : — and (by prop. 3d) every such ' pereeption must 
be permanent. Tlierefore, &c. . * : 

^' 6. Every 
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^. Eyery actuaf percipiea^ as such, nMenarUy imptie3 something 
that is perceived :—«aAd, reciprottljy, ev^ thing that is actualiy 
perceived, as such, necestanly implies a percifHeot For the per^ 
cipieDt which has lutfhiiig that it perceives, is not actualljf a perci'* 
pifyoj^ buf has ooly tk^ capiicity of baammg moh : bx^ that which, 
though it exist, is not recognized, has, in like manner, only the i^ff* 
padft/ of being perceive(), without being actually sa Therefore tlie 
actual percipient and the thing a(ftitally perceived, are correlates 
necessarily implybg each oth^r. Hence all actual perception is a 
spefies of r^laiion^ 

7. Whatever exists must of necessity have some formal cause of 
its existence; — ^some reason why it exists rather than not For 
9ther<irise its existence would be caused by nothing, — that is — caused 
and not caused at tjbe same time ; — which is a contradiction. The 
true reason, or formal ccuise, of the existence of any thin^ is 
tt ^^ t which bebg supposed to exist and to act, the existence of the 
thing cauifBd will therefore necessarily follow ;-— which being sup 
.posted to be altered, the thiqg caused will therefore necessarily be 
altered likewise ; — ^aod which being supposed not to exist, or pot to 
.i^:t, the ei^i^t^pe qi the thing caused, will therefore be impossible :-^ 

Pef. 

Taking this as a definition, we proceed as follows : 

^. 'Of the exJyBteoee of every relation^ the true reason, or formal 
;€a;ijse, is some proper^, attribute, mode or habitude of existence^ 
^whiffk ^ke thfngf related hctee i^ commotu 

If this can be demoQstrated^oi)gh,all the prediqunents, itwiU 
of necessity be universally ttue ; because in those univeissal genera^ 
all being a«d all possifctie mode? and habitudes of being are com- 
prehended. 

As to the predicament of substance, it may be observed that of 
substances we hftve no immediate, perception, but rec<^ize them 
t^Jy through the medium of their attribute^ ; and tlierefore it is in 
attributes ^nly that any relation, by us pereeptible^ can exist. 
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In the predicament of quantity, the truth of the pmposition i^ 
erident at first si^t For if K=M be true^-^hat is^-«>it there be 
between them the relatian of equality, it is manifest that R and M 
must possess the attribute of quantiQr in common ; — since if cither o^ 
tliem want it^ the relation of equatity between them cannot passibly 
exist And, vv, if both liave it in an equal degree, that relation 
tnust necessarily exist :— -and further^ if thej both have it, but not in 
an equal degree (thsk is,, if the attribute of quantity common to both, 
be altered in either, as if, for R, we put R+b, or for M, we put 
M — b) the relation between tliem will be altered lilcewise. So that 
the attribute common to them both is (by the definition) the formal 
eause of the existence of their relation. 

In the predicament of quality , if any two things be related by 
similitude, there must be some quality which i» common to them botli* 
For since it is by rirtue of their qualities only that things are alike, 
if the same quality be common to any two (or more) sul^ects, they 
must of necessity be, so far, related by similitude. And if there be 
no quality which they have in common^ no such relation between 
them can possibly have e^istehce. 

. Nor is the same less evident in the other predicaments* For if 
things be related by pesiiiony or by time or place, — (that is — by the 
predicaments of when and uhere) it is manifest that all must have 
some position, exist in some place, and at some time ; — that is — that 
position, place and time must be common to them alL Which com- 
munity being supposed^ the relation must exist> and without which 
it could not possibly be« 

If things be related as cause and effect, • such relation must be re-^ 
lerable to the predicaments of action and passim. For nothing caa 
be a cause but aa it acts ; and nothing can be an ^fiect but as it 
suffers the action of its cause. Now all action necessarily implies* 
power in energy, since nothing can act but that which has the foofcr 
of acting ;— and that which does act, must exert such power. But 
all power acttlally exerted implies motionj either physical or meta- 
physical; — meaning by motion physical^ the action of a body moved^^ 
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mi^ik bf motkxi mataifitfaiaAf the Ktmi of a rmni moving. Noir it 
ifr \xmmkst Ibat if one hody coiniaQnicate motioa to another^ it nmst 
ikaelf be in motioa.; and ^o motioci will be an attrtbutB common W 
tbe movef^ and tbing moimi, io wiAch Iheir relation as cause and 
HiAct will be foanded. And it h equally manifest that when mind 
aommunicates motion, it must exeit its own powers, which to it is a 
natoral species of motion ; so that hi tius case likewise tha mover 
and tfia thing movcid participate of energy ; wlAdtk participation is the 
ground, or formal cause^ of their relation. 

It being true then, imiversally *; that nil relation is: of necessity 
AMNuiad in- (or owe* its existence to) some af tribate which is common 
to tlie things related ;-— it being hbewise true that aML actual perception 
h a species of^ reiatio»;^-^nd it being farther true tibat intellect ex- 
erted* is a species of aetual perception^^-*-it will follow that there must 
be some attribute, or attributes, which intellectaal objects and the 
lotenigent beings that recognize them, possess in common, and which 
ib the formal cause of their relatioci. 

This attribute' eannoV bo inMtigenec iteelf ; — ^because all intel- 
lectual objects are not themselves intieltigent ' 

It eanfiot be quantity^ because^ some objects of intellection are 
Hot quantities;— as, for example,— such moral qualities as virtue, 
justice, &c. to which we may add the genera and species of 
beings. 

It cannot be position^ placcy timc^ aetwn or passidn:-^n6t posU 
tfen ;*--*for the position of the percipient may be altered without al- 
tering the perception, — ^that is — the relation ; and therefore (by the 
defimtien) such "position is not the formal cause of the existence of 
that relation : — not place or tinie; because inteHectual perception^ 
I are the ^antie in afl plaeesaad'afrail timds; and* sO- likei^ ise are thcii^ 
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^'latlifs^eframctatlo^vof tbe pn?dica4lietitS| we lia^^ hot mentioned k^Aii^, bctsnis^ 
wo here coittidcn tfa^ predicftnlents.oiiljy&aith a' view to r^(iid^.;«-««nd tlie relatioa 
bcUvficn hs^i( and tbe tbing^ habited^ i& resolvable ifito rclntive quaatity, relative 
iafia)ityi,aDd rqlatiYe position. It sjiould be observed that all those predicaments 
whicli, In the Aristotelian order, come aft^r ^r/orioffy aresp*fcics of it; * ' 
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objects, tiiey being miiversftl md knaratable :-*-«»d iherefort (hM o* 
ptttce may be ftk^ed without altering the relatba >«^not ftetioA atid 
passion ;— for pure mtelteet, ener^strig of itself, acts not Upon ihi 
objects of intelleetioD ;— nor do they Mtkr any thing frotu its con^ 
tetnplative energy. And conBequentiy their rellrtion is not thM of 
cause and effect. Beside, no objected of intelledion are caus^ by 
human intelligence ;— --and some of them, having a tieCess^ ^jj^ist** 
enee, can hare no external cause at all^^^-His for tf xaaiple-»«tt mai 
tiiematical truths. 

It cannot be substance only-— beoaitst^ ifU ^kjtctt oi fnteHecfiori ttfi 
not substances; --and beside this, relalioBS by us^ perceptible, exist 
only in attributes. 

It cannot be relation itself; because* that is th<J tcry Aing undef 
consideratioR ; — and tto- sfty that relatvoD is Hit fstmal cause of ife* 
latvoR, is absurd. 

It eaonot be hudify because that is but k species of relation. 
' It rematiij^ tltet> that the attribute which objects of intoliectioh and 
intelligent beings possess in common, and which is the fbrmiA cause 
of tiicir relation,— that is, — of tfie intcHectual perceptfon*— must be 
some quaiity. At^ Ais must be such a one as, if supported not to 
exist,, or not to be common t& botfi — (the intelligent being and Ae 
object of inCelleetion)-*-4he perception, and consequently the relatioii 
between them, could have no existence. Bat k has already ap' 
peaied that such objects are to the intellect intniediistte ;~1httt there-" 
fore they aru perceived adeptately and truh/ ;^^fit therefore th^ 
percep^on of wicm \s the same in' alt places and ti^e^; — aftidl thai 
in consequence of this, they mdsfe be Utmetitif^ permanent and hrn^ 
fmttable. 

K these atAributk&^-^^amclly^ permanence and immutability— trCr^ 
supposed' sway from the objects^ the perceptiot> o# tt^tst eould not 
(by prop. 4)' be adeque^ and' permanently tMe>-*'-afid^ if net^^theti 
(hy pmp. 2^ and' 9} not mme^ate to the intellect 

Now*, since iutelfect exerted'!^ ar species^ of acilual pchrcepdcm ;— « 
aiuee aU actual perception ia a species of ielati<k> ;«^5ihee aUr lirtaitioii 
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is necessarily founded in some attribute which is common to d» 
I things related, and which if supposed away from either, the relalion 

j could have no existence; — since permanence and immutability are 

those attributes of intellectual objects, which if supposed away from 
them^ the immediate intellectual perception of them (that is, the re- 
lation between them and the peixipient) would be impossible; — and 
since, in the proofs of this 8th proposition, it has appeared that if 
the same \ attributes were supposed away from the percipient, there 
would remain none which could be common to it and the things per** 
ceived;^t follows that, to an intelligent^ being and an object of 
pure intellection, these attributes must be common. 

Therefore every substance which possesses pure intelkct must h% 
of an essence whichj in its own nature, is permanent and immutable ; 
consequently, indestructible, and capable of an eternal duration. 

The substance of which intellect is an attribute, must then be, not 
as every material substance is, a collection of many beings (at least 
numerically) different, distinct and separable ;--^but on the contrary-— 
a being numerically one, uniform and indivisible* 

To this conclusion, thus deduced a priori, the phienomena are per- 
fectly consonant Sensitive perception^ for instance, being through 
the medium of material organs, and being caused (most probably) by 
impressions made on the brain, — recognizes things by parts in suc- 
cession; — a mode of perception consonant to the nature of a col-* 
lective multitude of distinct beings.— Litellective perception, on tlie 
contrai*y, recogni^sea a whole in one imtant; a mode consonant to the 
nature of one uniform beiiig.'^In surveying a lofty edifice, tlie eye 
passes from the base to tlie roof in a succession of moments.— -The 
base, the roof, the intermediate parts and the opposite sides cannot 
all be present to the sensitive perception at one and the same indi- 
vidual insts^ut-TrJ^ut. when ^ e have thus viewed the \vhole edifice by 
parts in sucf;ession, and, observed the proportions, relative situations 
of those parts, &c. our intellect comprehends^— that is (as the word 
*^ comprehend'' implies) incampasses ]BLnd takes in^ the complete and 
perfect. ^*hole.i which .it must necessarily do at once, or in the sam^ 
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instant ; since a whole, as duchy cannot otherwise exist ; its essence 
^d formal ratio beuig — all the parts existing together, — that is — at 
one and the same instant. It is obvious that the same argument is 
applicable to every truth expressed in words, M^hether spoken or 
written. The ear or the eye recognizes the words, — the syllables,— 
the letters, — rapidly indeed, but mccessively and in many different in- 
stants; — the intellect recognizes the intirc truth in one individual 
instant; — tliat is — as it really exists; for no truth can be true by 
parts in succession. 

If this reasoning be just, it will follow that as pure intellect is the 
only faculty of man which gives him a superiority decided and specific 
over all other animals ; — so tlie substance to which that faculty be- 
longs, is alone capable of immortality — (See Arist de Anim. L. 3.) 
As of such a being the specific and essential attribute is intellect, its 
enjoyments, when it shall be separated from every thing that to its 
nature' is foreign, can be such only as are purely intellectual. — ^And 
the intenseness of these must be in proportion to the strength and 
acuteness of its intellective powers. Therefore to cultivate and in- 
vigorate these powers by strong and daily exercise, is not only to 
do that which is consonant to our specific nature as rational animals, 
and which for that reason, constitutes our highest felicity here^ but 
is also the true xu<r« na\ x^v^i^^^ A^vypis dmo Ttt ciyLoTht — ^to which disci- 
pline when we have been duly accustomed, we may with modest 

confidence ask — 0«x5» Sta; /*« ?X**^«> ('C* '4'«0C^*) ««' ^o o/*»«» avrvi to fiirot 
intl^xtrou^ TO fi^rov tskaI aflatvaTo* xai ^§o¥j/l«)v; oT a^xo/Asvif) vTia^ysi avrvi suial/Aov* 
eivai, vXavt)f xai aywists Ka! foSofv xai dr/^wit c^Jrory xai rctJvakKojy tcaxav rsuv 
avOftiVEift/y ofJTfllkKetyt^iv'n' &9irs^ li T^tyBrm noli rca^ fj:,iixvr,iJLiva/Vf ws dXrfiSis ror 
Xoivoy )(,§ovov it,BTQt, 6im tiiytica ; Plato in Phted* • 
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Tnnted hy Law and Gilbert, St J<^ii*s S<iQarei London* 
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